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circumstance which we have alii;, ady noticed towards the commencement of 
this article. Ikhshid was the title borne by these sovereigns; it signifies king 
of kings (6;. It was thus they gave to the king of Persia the title of Kisra 
[Clmroes), to the king of the Turks tljat of Khakan, to the king of the Romans 
that of Kaisar (Cotsar), to the king of Syria that of Hcracl [Ileraclms), to the king 
of Yemen that of Tobba, to the king of Abyssina that of an-Najashi, etc. (7). 
Kaisar is a Frankish word, signifying : delivered by means of an incisim (S). 
lie was so called because his mother died in childbirth, and he was extracted 
through an incision made in the womh. This was a circumstance in which 
he lauiitcd his pre-eminence over other kings, in as much as he had not 
l,een liorn of woman. Ilis name was Oghustusv (iMj/MStus) ; he was the lirst 
kinj; of the Romans, and it is said that, in the forty-third year of his reign, 
the blessed Messiah, Jesus the son of Mary [al-Masth ha Ibn Maryam] was 
horn. Others say that Jesus was born in tlie seventeenth year of his reign. 
Therefore it.was that the kings of the Romans were called by the name of 
Kamr. In the prayers offered up from the pulpits for Muhammad Ibn Toghj, 
he was designated by. the title of al-IkhsMd; he thus became known by it 
and it served him as a proper name. Al-Ikhshid was a resolute prince, dis- 
playing great foresight in war, and a close attention to the prosperity of his em- 
pire ; he treated the military class with honour, and he governed with ability 
and justice. His bodily strength was so groat that he made use of a bow which 
none hut himself could <lraw. Muhammad Ibn Abd al-Malik al-Hamadani (v. /. 
page 405) says, in his lesser historical work entitled : Oy&n as-Siar (sourees of 
hisloni), that his army consisted of four hundred thousand men, that he was a 
coward, and had eight thousand inamluks. Two thousand of them guarded 
him every night; and, when travelling, his eunuchs were posted around bis tent ; 
yet, not trusting to these precautions, he would go to the tents occupied by the 
tent-pitchers { farrdshiytn) and sleep there. He continued in his government 
and the enjoyment of good fortune till the year 334„when he died at Damascus, 
on the fourth hour of Friday, the 21st of Zii ’l-llijja )July, A. D. 94G). . His 
corpse was borne to Jerusalem and interred in that city. Abu 1-Husain ar-Rilzi 
(vol. I. p. 100), says that he died A-H. 335 ; God knows best! His birth took 
place on Monday, the loth of Rajah, A.H. 268 (February, A. D. 882), at Bagh- 
dad, in the street leading to the Kiifa Gate [Shdrt bdb il-K'dfa)- Kafur al-lkhshidi 
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and Fatik al-Majndn were slaves of his: in the preceding part of this work 
{vol. 11. pages 453 and 524) we have allotted a separate article to each of these 
two persons. On the death of al-Ikhshid, his sons Abd ’1-Kasin. Anujur and 
Al)u 1-IIasan were taken charge of by his servant Kafdr, who conscientiously dis- 
c larged that duty. We heed not mention here the dates of their birth and death , 
nor the length of their reign, as we have already given a brief indication of these 
points in the life of Kafur ; we have also related the history of the latter up to 
the time of his death, and, after stating that- the military then placed Ahu ’l-Fa- 
waris Ahmad, the son of Ali, the son of al-Ikhshid, on the throne, we referrc.l 
to the present article for the remainder of our observations. As Abu ’l-Faw.iris 
Ahmad was only eleven years of age, they established as his lieutenant in the ' 
administration of the state his father’s cousin, Abii Muhammad al-Husain Ibn 
Obaid Allah Ibn Toghj Ibn .lufl', the lord of llamla in Syria and the same person 

whose praises were celebrated by al-Mutanabbi in the kasUa which commences 
thus : 


* conscious, when my companions blame (me for 
yielding to affliction), of all [the grief) I feel in the midst of these ruined dwclliiijjs (9).^ 


In the same piece, he entei-s into bis subject by means of the following tran 
sit ion : 




When I attack the foe, I leave no resistance for [other) warriors to vanquish ; when 
I utter [verus), I leave no maxim for [other] sages to adduce. If this be not the case 
my poetic talent has deceived me, and want of resolution has hindered me from [doml 
fit honour to the merit of) Ibn Obaid Allah 1 ' 


The following passage from the same poem is really beautiful : 

I see at the foot of the region which 'xtends from the Euphrates to Barka (10), a com- 
bat in which the steeds trample on warriors’ heads ; 1 see lances wielded by princes 
whose hands must have known the sjiear before they knew the bracelet (11). On every 
side, that troop i, guarded against the foe by the swords of the sons of Toghj Ibn .luff 
those gallant chieftains. ’Tis they who nobly return to the charge in the tumult of 
battle, and yet more nobly do they return to acts of generosity ! ’Tis they who grant a 
generous pardon to the guilty; ’tis they who pay the fine [of blood) for him Uo is 
amerced. Modest in their deportment, yet, when they encounter an adversary they 
face, but not with modesty, the edge of the sword. Were lions not too vile, I should 
compare these heroes lo them, but lions are creatures of an inferior class. 
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bain as-Saltthnin ihe nailed eontentsi of tho Sahilis] of al-Bukliari mndMusliin; this^ 
|)i o(iu( ii<m Ih* laiighr pnhlicly. Aiiodier of his works is a history of tho 
ni(‘n of Spain, to whicli ho gavathc title of Judwa tal-Muklalns (a brand for hit}^ 
n'ho iviahiis to light his fire), and whicli forms one volume. In the preface, he 
mentions that lie wrote it from memory at the request of some persons in Ba{];h- 
dad. He used to say* ‘‘There are thi'ee points connected with the study of the 
“Traditions to which, first of all, attention should be directed; namely: tlie 
“ (Hal or) motives of the Prophet’s sayings, and the best treatise thereon is 
“ that of ad-liarakutni (vol. IL p, the Mdtalif wa Mukhtalif {synonymy of 

“ proper names), and the best work on the subject is that of tlie emir Abu Nasr 
“ Ibii Makula; the third point is, to know the precise date of each traditionisl’s 
“ death, but on this we possess no work. I undertook to compile one on the 
“ subject, and the emir told me to draw it up in chronological ordej* and, un 
“ der each year, to arrange the names al|)habctically.” — “But,” says Abu Baki* 
“ Ibn Tarkhfui (‘2), bis attention was so much engaged by the two Saldhs, that 
“ lu? died without being able to execute that task.” The same person relates 
as follows : “ Abu Abd Allah al-Humaidi recited to us the following verses com- 
“ posed by himself : 


“ Visiting (learned) nien produces nothing useful; all we gain by it is (that ice may 
“ afterwards repeal their words under) the stupid form of an it is said^ or suck a one said. 
“ Visit them therefore but seldom; unless it be to acquire knowledge or amend thy 
“ conduct.” 


AUHumaidi met the Khatih Abu Bakr (vol. 1. p. 75) at Damasims, and has 
'dveu some information on his authoritv; and his own aulhoritv is oceasionallv 

.f . . • 

cited by the Khatih. He was born some lime before tlie year 420 (A, 1). 1020), 
and he died at Baghdad on the eve of Tuesday, the 17lh of Zu ’l-Hijja, A. If. 
'i88 (Hecember, A. I). 1095.) As-Samani says, ir. his Ansdl, under lh(‘ word 
nUMaydrld {helonging to Majorca;, that al-Humaidi’s death took place in the 
mouth of Safar, A. II. 491; so at least 1 found it written in the abridgment 
whi<‘h Ali Ibii al-Athir al-Ja/.ari {vol. IL p. 28‘9; composed of that work. Sns- 
peotiug this to Ih* a fault of my own copy, 1 examined the passage in a numlM^r 
of other manuscripts, and found them all to agree; as-Samani’s original work, 
of which we possess Ihn al-Athir’s abridgment, I had no means of consulting, as 
it was not to he found in this country (Egypt ■. The great discordance of these 
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two dates remai nor! upon iny mind, and having at length (•onsulu?d as-Samani's 
* Supplmvnt , 1 met the following passJige^; “Al-llumaidi died on the eve ol 'l'iies- 
day, the 17th of Zu 'Ulijja, A, 11. -i88, and was interred the next morning 
“ in tin' cemetery at the Ahi'ez gate, near the tomb of Abu Lshak as-Shi- 
‘‘ razi. The funeral prayer was said over the corpse in the great moscpie ol' 
‘‘ the eiiad(‘l (Jdmi ’/-A’flsr), by the juriseonsnlt Abu Bakr Muhammad Ibn Ah- 
“ mad as-Shashi (wl. IL p. 625); but, in the month of Safar, A. II. 40 1, it was 
“ lemoved to the cemetery at the llarb gate and huried near tlie tomb of Bishr 
Ibn al-llarith aMlali (yo!. /. 257 ).” By this 1 perceived that the fault 

originated willi Ihn al-Athir whilst be Wcis making his abridgment ; the copy (►f 
the work which he was then condensing may liave here offered a fault of the 
transcriber, and Ihn al-Athir copied it without searching for the date in other 
guaiiers; or perhaps the copyist may liaveomilhd a line, a circumstance which 
sometimes happens. — Al-lluimidi was so called after his am estor Ilumaid : I have 
been iid'ormcd by an historical writer that lie found this surname mentioned, in 
a work on history, as being derived from the name of Ilumaid, the sSon of Abd 
ar-Rahman, the son of Anf(d) ; but this derivation is false, for Abii Abd Allah 
aMIumaidi belonged to the tribe of Azd, and Abd ar-Rabman to tin* Zidira 
family, a branch of the tribe of Koraish : how' then could any rclalionsliip have 
subsisted between them ? — MoyArkn (Majorca) is the name of an island in the 
Western Sea, near the land of Spain. 


i,l. The life of this hdfiz is given by our author. 

\2J Aba llakr Ibri Tarkhan was one of the masters under whom Ibn ai-Arabi studied at Baghdad. — SilKt.) 

.'C Abd ar'Uahinan Ibn Aftf n/'/iibri, nii eintiicnl member of the tril)e of Koraish and one of the eight lirsl 
converts to Islaniisrn, was also one of the Imi persons to whom Muhammad promised poradise. Before his eon- 
>4‘rsioii he bore the name of Abd al-Knaba. During the persecution, he took refuge in Abyssinia, lie fought 
.tt the (oinbat of Badr and at all the other engagements in which Muhammad commanded; at the battle of 
Ohud, he received a severe wound in the leg, and halted ever nfler. In the lifetime of Muhammad he acted as 
mufd. Of the death of Omar, he was one of the six delegates (ashdb a$‘SfiAra) appointed to make iTioiee of 
another khallf. His birth look place ten years after the year of the Klephant; he. died af Medina, A. II. .'12 
A.D.Bii2'3),at tin age of jlcve;;fy-five,and was interred in ihcHrtiU cemelerv. He had . '‘(juired great wealth 
i*' inerrantilepurMiiis. On uiu occasion, he .’oritribiiled half his properly to the service of Ularnism; aiiolhi^r 
time, he sold land' to the value of forty thousand dinars and bestowed the amount on the poor. He equipped 
also five hundred horse and lifiecn hundred f(f»t for the eaiise of religion. On his dcoth, the eighth part of 
of his estate, the share allotted by law to bo divided among the widows of the deceased, amounted to three 
hundred and twenty thuiisand (pieces of $Uver).--[SmT ai-Salaf. Al-bahr at'/dHAir.; 
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AL-MAZARI’AL-MALIKI. 

Al)u Abd Allah Muhammad Ibn AU Ibn Omar Ibn Muhammad at-Tamimi (menh 
her of the tribe of Tamtm) al-Mazari was a doctor of the sect of MMik and one of the 
most noted persons of the age for his knowledge of the Traditions and the man- 
ner in which he lectured on that subject. He composed a good commentary on 
Mnslin^s Sahtk and entitled it Kit/lh al-Molim hi faw/tid kitdh Mmlim (ihe indkator 
of the instructive passages contained in the book of Mmlim); tliis work served the 
kddi lyad {voL 11. p. 41 7) as the basis of his Ikmdl, which is, in fact, the complc* 
ment of al-Mazari’s treatise. He composed also a number of literary works and 
a book called Iddh al-MahsAl fi Uurhdn il-OM (\). This doctor, so highly dis- 
tinguished for his talents and varied information, died at al-Mabdiya (in the pro- 
mnve of Tunis) on the 18ih of the first Rabi, A. II. 536 (October, A. 1). 1141\ 
aged cighty-thiee years. Some place his death on Monday, the second day of 
that month . — Mdzari means belonging to Mdzar (Mazzara)^ a village in the island 
of Sicily. 


(1) This work is nol noticed by Hajji KhaliDi; its title seems to indicate that it was a commentary on a 
work of divinity or jurisprudence, entitled : Burhdn al~OsiU. 


ABU MUSA ALJSPAHVNI. 

Abu Mtisa Muhammad Ibn Abi Bakr Omar Ibu Abi Isa Ahmad Ibn Omar Ibn 
Muhammad Ibn Abi Isa al-I$pahani al-Madini, the first hdfiz of the age for his 
vast memory and learning, comjwsed a number of useful works on the Tradi- 
tions and their subsidiary sciences. His Kitdb aUMnghtth (the nssister)^ in one 
volume, forms the complement of al-Harawi’s Kitdb al^Ghartbain (voL /. page 
78 ) ; in it he corrects the faults of that author, and it is really a useful book. 
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He kfi also a small volume entitled Kitdb az-Zkhliit (hook o/’a(Wd<(.</?r,(lesi(;iu‘d l)y 
him as a supplement to the Ansdby a \York composed by his master Ahu M-Kadl 
Muhammad Ilm Tahir al-Makdisl (1) : in this treatise he indieaXes the errors 
and omissions of the An$db. After travelling abroad in search of Tiaditions, he 
rtUurned to Ispahan and continued to reside in that city. He was l)orn in tin* 
month of Zu ’1-Kaada, A. IL 501 (June-July, A. 1). 1 108;, and ho died on the 
eve of Wednesday, the Otli of the first Jumada, A, 11. .581 (August, A. D. 1185' . 
His birth and death took place at Ispalian. — Madini pieans belongmi to the rihf 
madina) of Ispahdn: the hdfiz Abu VSaad as-Samaui states, in his Ansdb, that 
this adjective may mean: 1. helongm] to Medina; *2. belonging to Mane; :i. 
belonging to Naisdpdr; 4. belonging to Ispahdn; 5. belonging to the rd//(madiua 
of nl-Miibdrak near Kazwin; 0. belmiging to Bukhdra; 7 . belonging to Samarkand , 
8. belonging to Nasaf, lie adds that, to express belonging to Medina^ the relaii>e 
adjective Madmi is generally used. 


Sro llic licit Jirllclo. 


ABU L-FADL IBN AL-KAISARANI AL-iMAKDlSI. 

Ahu ’l-Fadl Muhammad Ibn Tahir Ibn Ali Ibn Ahhtad al-Makdisi, generally 
known by the appellation of Ibn al-Kaisarani, was one of those doctors who had 
undertaken long journeys in search of Traditions. lie lieard ( IrmliUonal in- 
formation delivered ) in Ui]hy.^ Syna, Mesopotamia and its northern hol - 

ders, Arabian and Persian Irak, Fars, Khu/cstitn, and Khorasan. He then 
took up his abode in Ilamadan and obtained a high '’epulation for his knowhulgi* 
of the Traditions and his learning in the stdenccs connected with them. A 
great number of works and compilations were drawn up by him on that sub- 
ject, and thc> all serve !,o prove the extent of his learning and the correctness 
of his information. He composed the Airdf (index of the principal words) of 
the Six Books, that is to say, of the Sahths of aMhikhari, Muslim, Abi Dawud, 
at-Tirmidi, an-Nasai and Ibn Maja; the AtrAf of ad-Darakutni’s nl-Ghardib 
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ohsrmr krnu ocQirrmj in Ihe Traditions}, and the Kitdh nl^Amdb ( book of 
patronijinics)* This last work forms a small volume, and is the same for which 
I lie hdftz Ahu Alnsa al-lspahani (see the preceding article,) composed a snpple- 
Tijeni. He possessed a sound knowledge of the science of Sdftsm and its dilTerent 
di^ isions ; there even exists a work hy him on the subject. He left also some . 
good poetry. The hdpz Abu Musa and some others wrote Traditions under his 
dictation. Abu ’l-Fadl al-Makdisi was born at Bait 'al-MahUs (the house of the 
holy place, fterusalem), on the Cth of Shawwal, A.H. 448 (December, A.l). 1050); 
he commenced learning Traditions in 400; he entered Baghdad in 467 (A. 1). 
1t)74-5) and afterwards I’cturncd to Jerusalem, where he assunnxl the pilgrim- 
dress and proceeded to Mckka. He died at Baghdad on Friday, the 28th of the 
first Kabi, A. H. 507 (September, A. D. 111»3), on his return from the pilgrim- 
iige, wliich duty he had fulfdled more than once. His body was interred in the 
Old Cemetery (al-Makhara nUAtika)^ situated on the west bank of tlie Tigris. 
Some place Jiis death on Thursday, the 20th of the month just named. — His 
son Ahu Zara Tahir Ibn Muhammad al-Makdisi was renowned for the extent and 
high authority of his information in the Traditions, but he was unacquainted 
with the science (of jurisprudence); his father having merely sent him, when a 
boy, to hear the lessons of some (Traditionists)^ such as Abu Muhammad Abd 
ar-Bahman Ibn Ahmad ad-Dubi, who was then teaching at Rai, Abu ’l-Falh 
Abdiis Ibn Abd Allah at Hamadan, Abu Abd Allah Muhammad Ibn Othman 
ai-Kamikhi, and AbA ’1-Hasan Makki Ibn Mansur as-Sallar. He then took him 
lo Baghdad, where he heard the lessons ol Abu ’l-Kasjm Ali Ibn Ahmad Ibn 
Raiyan and other masters. On the death of his father, he went to reside at 
Hamadan, whence he proceeded to Baghdad (etery year) to sec the pilgrim 
caravan and leach the greater part of the Traditions which he had learned. 
Amongst those who received Traditions firm him were the vizir Abu ’1-Mii- 
7 ,atrar Yahya Ibn Hubaira(l) and others. He was horn at Rai, A.H. 481 (A.H. 
1088-0), and he died at Hamadan on Wednesday, the 7lh of the latter Rabi, 
A.H. 566 (December, A. D. 1170), — Kamrdni means helonginy to Kaisariya Ccb- 
sarea)y a maritime village of Syria which is now in the hands of the Franks (2), 
whom God confound! 

(1) Adn ad-Ulii Abd 'ti^luxattar .Yahya ibn Hiibaira, viiir to the kballf al-Muktafi liamr illahv was born at 
nd'Ddr, a village situated in the province of DujaU, and afterwards called, on bis account, Ddr al-Waxlr [the 
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mansion of tho vizir). His failu'r, a Imsbaiuiman of thal pbuT, cncourafiod him lo jnirstu* iho siiuiv ol Uu'- 
laluro, and took him occasionally to Baghdad, \\hcre he attended the most eminent mastois. Left an orphan 
nl an early age, he nevertheless persevered in his studies, and after undergoing all the evils which povertv 
could inlliet, he entered into the civil service, successively advancing from one post to another, till he was 
liiially appointed vizir to aLMuktali. This place he tilled for a considerable (iine, and a yearly salary of 
one hundred thousand pieces of gold gave him the facility of fully indulging his generous disp<isilii)n. Sueh 
was his liberality, that, at the pud of the year, he never had oven a piece of silver remaining in his coffer. He 
displayed great abilities in resistitfjg the encroachnienbi of the Seljfik dynasty, and the khalifs aloMuktati and 
al-Miistanjid used frequently to declare that the Abbasidc family never had a vizir like Yaliya Ibn Hubaira. 
fhis eminent statesman died A. H. tfOO, whilst prostroted in piayer. Amongst the mirnerons anei - 
doles related of his generosity, may be noticed the following: When appointed vizir, he entered the divan, 
clothed in his robes of state; and, observing a servant employed In the oftiee who was keeping in llie back- 
ground, he colled him forward with an encouraging smile, and bestowed on him some gold and a cloak. 
He then said : ‘‘There is no god hut God! 1 remember that, oiiee coming into this divan, 1 sal down on oiu^ ol 
“ tlic seats, and this hoy came, and, taking me by the hand, made me stand up, telling me that that was not 
“ my place. Seeing him now standing there with terror marked on his countenaiire, I felt a pleasure in ailav' 

• ing his fears and setting his mind at case/'— (Jf-Durtf al~hlAmiya, No. 895, p. 281 et sez/.l—lbn KhallikAn 
also gives a notice on this vizir. 

(2) Osarea was retaken by the sultan Blbars in the year 663 (A.D. 126.5) 


ABU ABD ALLAH IBN MANDA. 

A1)U Abd Allah Muhammad Ilm Yahya Ibn Manda al-Abdi, a celchratod traits^ 
miller of traditional information, and the author of a history of Ispahan, was a 
Mfiz of the higlicst authority. He belonged to a family of eminence which pro- 
duced a number of learned men ; he did not draw liis origin from tin* Iribe ol 
Abd (as the surname Abdi would imply)f but Barra, bis mother, was coniieeied 
with the irilie of Abd Yalil (1) through her father Muhammad, and Ibn Manda 
bore this surname after his maternal ancestors. The hdfiz Abd Musa al-Ispa- 
hani mentions him in the Ztdddl (vol. III. p. 5) and trac'.cs up his genealogy, 
but this list I shall not insert on account of its length, AHIa/Jmi ( vol. III. 
p. 12) speaks uT him also in the Kitdb al-Vjdla, but omits the genealogy, Tlie 
hdfiz Ibn Manda died A H. 301 (\. D. 913-4), — In a subsequent part of this 
work, we shah give the life of his descendant, Yahya Ihn Abd al«Wabh?ib. 

(1) Abd YAltl, tbe son of Jurbam, left his name to a Yemenite tribe established in llijAz. 
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AL-FARABRl. 

Abu Alxl Allah Muhammad Ibn Yusuf Ibn Malar Ibn Salih Ibn Bishr al- 
Faiabri is well known as tlic teacher, from memory, of al-Bukhi\ii’s Sahihy 
which work he had learned under the author. People came from all quarters 
to hear him repeat this book. He was born A. 11. 231 (A. 1). 8A5-6), and he 
died on the 3rd of Shawwil, A. II. 320 (October, A. D. 932). — Farahri means 
hclonfjinq to Farnh', a town situated on the bank of (he Jihun (Oxiis)^ and on 
the same side of the river as Bukhara. — AI-FarMm was one of al-Bukhari’s 
pnj)ils, and the last survivor of those who taught, from memory, their master’s 
Mill, 


AL-FARAWI. 

Ahu Abd Allah Muhammad Ibn al-Fadl Ibn Ahmad Ibn Muhammad Ihii 
Ahmad Ibn Ahi ’1-Ahb?is as-Saidi al-Farawi an-Naisapuri {native of 
sin named Kamal ad-din (perfect in relniion) (1), was a distinguished juriscon- 
sult and Traditionist. He attended the sittings of the Shafilc doctor Imam al- 
Haramain, author of (he Nihdya taUMallab (vJI. p. 121;, and took notes of his 
lessons on the pi inciples {ofjuriHprmlencc). Al Farawi passed his youtli among (In' 
Sdfia, and became a doctor of the law, a Traditionist, a muftij a controverlisi, 
and a preacher. Though advanced in age, he nswl to carry food to travellms^ 
and serve al table when visitors came to see liim. Having set out on (he pil- 
grimage to Mekka, he preached before crowded assemblies at Baghdad and the 
othei* towns through which he passed. In the two Holy Cities (O/' J/efcta 
Medtm ,, he gave public lessons. On his return loNaisapur, he took his seal as 
professor in the Ndiihiya college, and discharged also the duties of imdm in the 
IMosipie of al-Mutarriz. He learned Muslim’s Sakth from AM al-Ghafir al-Farlsi 
(rol. //. p, 170\ and al-Bukhari’s from Said Ibn Ahi Said. His otlier masters 
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were Abu Ishak as-Shlrazi ( rol. L p, \ Abu Hakr Abiuad al-baibaki [vol. I. 
p. T)!), Al>u *1-Kasiin Abd al-Karini Ibn llawaziu al-Kushairi (ro/. 11 , p, IT).? , 
and (he Iniani abllarainain. was the sole person autboiised to repeal and 
<'\plain some of ihe al-llaihaki's works, such as ihv Du Id i I au-Nuhdica proofs 
of Muhammad's prophetic mmiou),al-Asmd ivu 's Sifdl{lhe. names and atlrihufes of the 
Divinilifjf aUBaath wa 'n-NusliAr (the remrredion and revivification of mankind , 
and (be two eollcelions of prayers, the greater and tlie less. It was {paf^nimjlij) 
said of him ; al-Fardwi alfo rdui (^al-Fardiri is worth one thousand transmitters of 
traditional information). lie was born al Maisapur, A.H. V'll (A. I). lOVd-oO), 
>ome say, at the ag(‘ of six years he eommeneed learning Traditiofhs, and 
he died on Thursday morning, ihe 2Is(— some say the 2‘2nd — of Shawwal, 
A. II. odO (July, A. I). \ \l]C)).—Fardwi means helontjimj to Fardira^ a \ illage on 
the frontiers of Khowarezm; it is railed also llihdt Furdwa^ and was buill In 
the khalilale of al-Mamun, by Abd Allah Ibn Tahir, lhi‘ govern(»r of Kborasaii. 


(1) Aroordiiig to al-YAR, in his Mirdt, and al*OthinAni, in hU Tubakdt al Foftabd, al-KarANvi horc also tlia 
surname of Fakih al llaram (tbe juriiconsult of the sacred territory of Afeklm), 


AL-AJURfU. 

Abu Bakr Muhammad Urn abHusain Ibii Alxl Allah al-Ajni ri, a jiiriseonsuh 
of the sect of as-Shafi and a Tradilionist, is the author of that eolleeiioji of 
forty Traditions which is called after him Arhatn al-Ajnrri. This dot tor, who 
was noted f(»r Ids piety and virtue, deliv(;red l\adi lions on the authority of 
Abu Miislira al-Kapi, Abd Shoaib al-llarrani, Ahmad Ibn Yaliya al-llul- 
wani, al-Mnladdafe Ibn Muhammad al-Jiindl, and a gi’(‘at number of otliei 
masters coniemparary with them. Muhammad Ibn Isliak an-Nadim mentions 
him in the work entitled aUFihrcst (1;. Al-Ajurri composed many treatises 
on tile law and the Traditions. In the History of Baghdad, the Khatib Abu 
Bakr abBaghdadi (vuL /. p. To), 8|)caks of him as conscientious, veracious, 
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pious, and the author of numerous works; he taught Traditions at Baghdad 
previously to tlie year 330 (A. 1). 941). He then proceeded to Mekka, and coii- 
tinned to reside there till his death. A number of the hdjizes gave Traditions on 
his authority, and A|)u Noaim al-Ispahani (ml. /. p. 74), the author of tlie llilya 
taUA wlidj was one of them. A certain learned man informed me that when al- 
A jurri entered Mekka, he exclaimed, in admiration ; ‘‘ I implore of thee, 0 God ! 
“ the favour to remain here one year;” and that he heard a voice reply: ‘‘Nay, 
“ thirty ycai's.'’ He survived thirty years, and died at Mekka in tlie month of 
Muharram, A. H. 360 (November, A. D. 970}. The Khalib says that he found 
(his date on his tombstone, and, in a copy of (Ibn DashkuwdVs) Silat, I mysc'lf 
r(‘ad the following marginal note: “The imam Abu Bakr, surnamed al-Ajnrii 
“ because he belonged to a village near Baghdad called al-Ajiirj‘, it'skh'd at 
“ Mekka, .and died there on the 1st of Muharram, A. H. 3G0 .” — Ajurri is de- 
rived from Ajurr (hrick)^ but 1 know not why he received this surname. 

(jj) Sec vol. I. p. 630. 


^ AS-SALAMI THE HAFIZ. 

Abu ’l-Fadl Muhammad Ibn Nasir Ibn Muhammad Ibn Ali Ibn Amr, a native 
of Baghdad and generally known by the surname of as-Salami, was an accom- 
plished scholar and the most eminent hdfizot Baghdad at that epoch. He pos- 
sessed great literary acquirements, having studied the bdlcs-le tires under Abu 
Zakariya at-Tibrizi (1). The works which he transcribed were of the utmost 
eori:ectness. He was indefatigable in (he search of useful hints and instructive* 
observations, and these he carefully noted down. A great quantity of information 
has been given ou his authority by the very Rrsi masters* The learned men 
of that age were his pupils, and the hdfiz Abu ’1-Faraj Ibn al-Jauzi (voL II. 
p. 90), who was one qf the number, cites his authority very frequently. The 
hdfiz Abu Saad as-Samani (vol. II. p. 156) mentions him in his different works. 
As-Salami's Mrti^ ocmrrcd on the eve of , Saturday, the 15th of Shaaban, A. H. 
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/iG7 (April, A. I). 1075}, and he died at Baghdad on the eve of Tuesday, the IHili 
of Shaahan, A. II. 550 (October, A. 1). 1155). The next morning, his body ^va^ 
carried forth, and funeral prayers were said over it thrice, near the mosipie of 
llie Sultan 'Jihni 'aSnlidn) ; it was then taken across the riv(‘r to the niostpie 
Jdm)\ of al-Mansui', where the funeral service was again performed, aftei’ wliich 
th<‘y bore it to the Uafbiya cemetery, at the Ilarb Gate, and interred it under 
the Mra (2 , at the side of Abii Mansur llui a1-Anbari the preacher’s tomb. — 
‘‘-SaMmi nu'ans native of Madina tas-Saldm [the citu of ttvl fare) ^ that is, Dagh- 
“dad. Such,” says as-Saiiiani, ‘‘was the note written by himself on his own 
“ surname.” 

(1) His lifo is ((ivon by Ibn Kh/iliikAi). 

2' Th<* word xUirn nusins htui-lree. It may porhaps bore some roligious oditin*. 


AL-IIAZIMI THE HAFIZ. 

Abu Rakr Muhammad Ibn Abi Othnian Musa Ibn Othman Ibn Musa Ibn 
Othman Ibn ,Haziin abllazinu al-lTamadani (mtire of IhnnaMu)^ siirnamed 
Zain ad-din {ornament of relirjion), was distinguished by the exattlitudt? of 
hih information as a hdfiz, and the eminent sanctity of his life. Having 
learned by heart the sacred Koran, he attended the lessons of Abu ’l-VVakt 
Abd al-Auwal as-Sijazi (vol, IL patje 171) at Ilainadan, an<J learned T’radi- 
lions in the same city fiom Abu Mansur Shehenlar llm ShlrOyah llie Hailemite, 
Abu Zarii Tahir Ibn Muhammad al-Makdisi ( l;o/. III. page G), the hdfiz Abu 
’1-Ala al-IIasan Ibn Ahmad (1), and a great number <»f other masters, lit* 
studied the law at Baghdad under the shaikh Jarniil ad-<]in VVathik Ibn Fad- 
lan !:2) and othcr^" was tbere also that he hearti Traditions deliv<*red by 
Abu l-llusain Abd al-llakk and Abii Nasr Abd ar-Bahim, the sons of Abd al- 
Khali k Ibn Ahmad Ibn Yij$uf, Abu ’1-Fath Obaid Allah Ibn Alxl Allah Ibn 
Shatil, and others. He then undertook to collect Traditions himself, and with 
that view he visited a number of the cities ,of Irak, whence he proceeded to 
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Syria, Mosul, Fars, Ispahcan, llaiiiadan, and most of the towns in the province 
of Adarhaijan. He wrote down Traditions under the dictation of nearly all 
the shaikhs at th(?se pla(‘es, and devoted his attention so specially to this hranch 
of study, that he attained in it a great eminence and a high reputation. He 
co]nj)osed on this and on other subjects a number of instructive works, such as 
the Ndsih im 1-MamAh on [llte annullmf and the annulled) traditions; the a/- 
Faisal discrimimtor)^ ti*eating of those patronymics theoi’igin and pronunciation 
of which might he mistaken; the Kitdb al Vjdla (the ready assistcr) on patrony- 
mics iuul (Jthnic names ; a work on gcjographical synonyms and the names of 
places which, when written, arc liable to be mispronounced; the Silsila iad-Da- 
hab (golden chain), treating of the Traditions delivered by Ihn Ilanbal (/;. /. p, 4) 
on the authority of as-Shafi [v. IL p. 569); the ShurAt al-Ahjimma [conditions of 
theimdm), etc. He resided at Baghdad, on the east side of the river, constantly 
engaged in study and the practice of virtue, till fate cut through tlie hranch of 
his life w'hilst yet green. This event happened at Baghdad on tlie eve of Mon- 
day, the 28th of the first Jumada, A. H. 584 (July, A. D. 1188). He was 
interred in the Shunizi cemetery, beside [the grave of) Sainnun Ibn Hamza Ml, 
and opposite to the tomb of al-Jpnaid (voL /. page MM8 ). Crowals of people 
attended the funeral service which was said over him in the court of tin* 
Mos((ue of the (Castle (Jdmt l-Kasr); the body was then taken to the west 
side of the river, and the prayer w'as there repeated. His books were distri- 
buted among the Traditionists. Al-Hazimi was born A. 11. 548 (A.l). 1 15M-4 , 
or 5'i9, on the road leading to llamadan. He was carried to that city, and in it 
he passed his youth. — He bore tlic surname of Ildzimi because one of his ances- 
tors was called Hdzim. 


if)' AbA ’l-Ald al'Iiasaii Ibn Ahmad, a hdfiz and teacher of the Koran-rcn(//n(/5, died A.II. K60 ^xV. D. 117.3-4', 
.iKcd Nl y('ar8. He was a nnlive HnniadAn, —(iVnytlm. IFTw/Tils.) 

(2) The learned iwdm Jani.U ad-din xibi^ ’l-KAsim Wftthik Ibn x\U Ibn al-Fadl Ibn Hibal Allah Ibn radian, 
a doctor of the Shatite aeet, was born al UaKbdad, A. 11. 915 (A.l). 1121-2). lie made his studies at Baghdad 
and NaisApOr, and became .projossur in the *V*5dm»ya college of the former city. His dealli occurred In Shaa- 
hln. A.H. .305 (Juno, A.l). 111)2). The author of the Tafmkdi al-Fokahd obsmes that some persons call this 
doctoi Ydhya, notirdr/uA, and Ibn K&di Shohbn gives him the name of YaHya in his Tahakdt a$-Shd/iytn. The 
latter author says that Ibn KadlAn held a high rank os a jurisconsult, a tlieologian, a Goetrovertist, and a dia- 
lectioioii. The .lulhor of the Tahukdt nl-FoftaAd informs ua.lhai Abi) Abd Allah Muhammad, the son of this 
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Ihn FndlAn.was professor at iho Mmtamiriya rollt'go in Baghdad, ihni ho aelod as Kddi l-Kuddt tor tin- 
khalit nii-Nasir lidin lll.ah, and died A. 11. 031 (A.n. 12.33*4). 

(3) AbO l-Husau SanmCin Ibn Hamza 't-KhawMAs was a diseipio of as-Snri as-Sakati yvot. 1. p. .133) and 
other Ho iistAd to discourse with groat eloquence on the love of tiod, and bo replied, when asked what 

was si^flsw: “ to possess nothing and to let nothing possess you.” This oininent shaikh died some time aCtei 
al-.Iunuid.-> (DfiU'dAiA nl-Anw.dr fi Tnbakdt ihAkhijAr, by Ahd al-WabhAb as-ShAr.Ani ; MS, of the Hih. thi 
Hoi, fonds Assclin.) 


\nU BAKR IBN AL-\BABI. 

m 

Ain't Bakr Muliauimad Ihn A ltd Allah Ihn Mtihainmad Ihn Alul Allah Ibn 
\hina<h {jenerally known hy (he siinianin of Ihn al-Aiahi, was a tcltdtialod 
hdjiz, a incnibcT of tlu‘ trihe of Maafir and a nalivo of Sovillt* in Spain. Ihn 
Bashknwal speaks of him in (hese lenns, in his Siht : “That lulfz filled 
“with It'amiiif; to overllowin/j; the last of the leained, the last nndm and (lie 
“ Iasi lulfizof Spain. I met Itim in (he city of Seville on Monday mornini;, 
“ ihe 2nd of (he latter Jumada, A. 11. hlh ( Au(pist, A. I). 1122). Il(‘ 
“ informed me (hat it was on Sunday, the first of the lirst llahi, A. II. 
“ 'iSo (April, A. 1). 1092), that he set out with his father on their jour- 
“ ney to the Flast (1), and that he went to Syria, when* he met Ahn Haki 
‘‘ Muhammad Ilm al-VValid at-Tortnshi (rnl. II, />. hOr)), nndt r whom he sin- 
‘‘ (lied jurispriidenee. Having gone to Baghdad, he heard 'Fradilions from" 
— some of the most eminent masteis — “and then [iroeeeded to Ilijaz. lie 
“ p(*rformed (he pilgrimage in the year AHO, and, on his return to Bagli- 
“ dad, he he(*amc the pupil of Ahu Bakr as-Shashi (voi II. pinje ()2r)), Ahn 
“ Hamid al-Ghazzali (rol. II. //. 021), and other d octors and philologers, lie 
“ then left Baghdad, and went to Kgypt. In Alexandria and other* jilaccs (»! 
“ that country helmet some of the Tradilionists, and wrote down Traditions 
‘‘ under their dictation, eoramunlcating to (hem the fruits of his owti rcsearehes 
“ whilst hertoeived theirs. In the year 493, he retrirned to Spain, and entered 
“ Seville with a greater stock of information than any [icrson who travelled to 
“ the East had ever brought Inick before. He was deeply versed in a varir ty of 
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sciences, and had attained a high proficiency in all the branches of knowledge; 
‘‘ on these snbjects he discoursed with great ability, and, being enabled by his 
“ penetrating genius to comprehend them all, be displayed the Utmost ardour 
in diffusing information, whilst he employed the acuteness of his mind in 
“ distinguishing what was exact therein from what was not. We may add 
that he was equally distinguished by the amenity of his character, the 
charm of his manners, his affability, humility, nobleness of mind, obliging 
disposition, and constancy in friendship. Having been appointed kddi in 
“ his native town, be rendered the highest service to the inhabitants by the 
“ firmness with which he discharged his duties and the severity which made 
“ him an object of terror for the wicked. On his removal from office, lu^ 
turned Ids mind (o the task of diffusing learning. I asked him the date of his 
“ birth, and he informed me that he was l3orn on the eve of Thursday, the 21st 
“ of Shaaban; A..D. 468 (April, A.D. 1076), He died in North Africa and was 
“ interred in the city of Fez, in the month of the latter Rabi, A. 11. 543 (Aug.- 
“ Sept, A. D. 1148).” To these words of Ibn Rashkuwal I may add that the 
Mfiz Ibn al-Arabi left a number of works, and amongst others that entitled nl- 
Adrida tal-AInvadi fi Shark il-‘Tirmi(li (the fluemy of the expert^ heing a commentary 
on the Traditions collected by (it-Tirmidi) (2). He was born at Seville; some say 
in the year 409 (A. D. 1076-7), His death is stated to have taken place in the 
month of the first Jumada, whilst he was returning from Morocco to Fez, and 
at a day’s journey from the latter city. His corpse was transported to Fez and 
interred in the cemetery of al-Jaiyani. — His hither was born A.H. 435 (A. I). 
1043-4), and he died in the month of Muharram, A.H. 493 (Noveinber-De- 
cemher, A. I). 1090), in Egypt, on his return from the expedition which he 
and his son had made to the East ; he was an accomplished scholar and an 
able kdtib- - The title of Ibn al-Arabi’s work, al-Adrida tahAhwadi, requires 
eX[)lanaiion ; adrida means command of language ; they say : Such a one has an 
extreme adrida, to indicate that he has a great command of language; ahwadi 
means; one who gels through a bumms lightly ^ owing to his sUll: or, according to 
al-Asmai, one expert in busiuess, conwlelelv master of iL and who lets nomrt of it 
escape his attention 
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( f ) I lit) al'Arabi wrote an arrount of (his journejr; Ibn KhaldtKn mentions it. in his History of ihcllei bei s.uiulfv 
the title of Rihia journry)^ and informs us (hat the author speaks in it of his shipwreek on the roast nt 
Barka, whore he and his father were hospitably treated by the nomadic Arobs of that n'Kion. 

(2; Tlieic exists in the Biblioth^que du Rot a large volume of mysticism in live liuudrcd and sixty ehnplt )>. 
and entitled at-Futtlha tal-^MAkkiya {Mfkkan mo/ofions). The author of (his work is also an llm al Arnhi ; 
his names are .Muhl ad>d!n Muhammad Ihn Ali, and he died A. H. B3R (A. 1). 124U). 


AN-NAKKASII AL-nAGIll)\l)I. 

Al)ii Bakr Muhanimad Ibn al-Hasan Ibn Aluhannnad Ibn Zind al-Mukii 
trarher of the readings of the Koraiij and ) sinnamcd an-Nakkasb, belonj^rd (o a 
lajiiily of Mosul, btiUvas l)orn and br()U(j;bl up at Baglidad. lb* possessed fpcai 
learning in the Koran and ils inltupretalion, on whieli last subjtu i be eoinposed 
a work entitled: Shafa as-SudAr (mdicine of the heart). Amongst bis oth(‘i‘ pro- 
duelions we may notice the Ishdra (indicalion), on the obs<‘ure terms of ilie 
Koran; the Maudih [elueidator), on the Koran and its style; the /> jVW el-Ahl [con- 
tradicUn'y to reason) ; the Mandsik [rites of devotion) ; the Fahm al-Mandsik (coinpre-^ 
hensinn of the rites); the Akhbdr aUKnssds (}) (Ilulory of the story-tellers); the Zainm 
al-Ilasad (dispraise of envy); iUo Daldil an-Nuhuwal (proofs of Muhamwad's prophe- 
tic mission); the (rfoon, or chapters), on the Koran; the Irani Zdt al-‘Iindd 
[the Irani of many columns) (1 ); the greater, the less, and the medium diction- 
ary of Korm-readers and their readings; the greater book of the Seven (readings), 
with the reasons of these readings; the lesser Hook of the Seven [readings); tie 
medium Hook of the Seven [readings), and the as-Sdfir al-Kahir [the great Im- 
veller) to tlie East and West. He heard Traditions dcilivered at Kufa, Hasja, 
and Mekka, in Egypt, Syria, and Mesopotamia, al Mosul, in Persian Irak, Kho- 
rasan, and Transoxiana, but some of those which he. taught are merely ( ( jei ted 
Traditions headed with approved isndd$(T}. His name happening to he men- 
tioned in the presence of Talha Ibn Muhammad llm Jaafar, this person said: 

He was false in his Traditions, and addicted to story-telling.” He delivered 
orally pieces of literature on the authority of the most cmiiieut among the 
learned, and his own authority was cited by them for some which they delivered. 
AI-Barkiini (3) said : “^All the Traditions taught by an-Nakkash are false, ami 
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‘‘ in his interpretation of the Koran, there is not a single genuine Tradiiion. ' 
An-Nakkash was born A. 11. ‘iGG (A.D. 870-80); some say, 265; and he died on 
Tuesday, ihe 2nd of Shawwal, A.H. 351 (November, A. I). 062), The next day, 
he was interred, by other accounts his death is placed a ycai* sooner, or a 
year later . — NakMsh means a painter of tmlls ami ceilings, etc.; which profession 
this doctor had followed in the early part of his life. 


H) See Lane’fi Thounand and one Nights, vol.ll. p. 342, for the description of this fabulous place. 

(2) Sec Introduction to vol. I. i»age \iii. 

(3) The hdflz iVbd llakr Ahmad Ibn Muhammad Ibu Ahmad Ibn (ih&lib al-llarkiini, born [at Burkun, a 
milage) in KhowHirezm, A. H, 339 (A. f>. 959-4), died in the month of Kajab, A. II. 12.5 (May-Iunc, A. U. 1934). 
lie had some aopiaintancc with Arabic philology {arabiya'^, and composed a Sfusmd, or aulheiiticated bod> 
of Traditions, in which he inserted the contents of al-Kukhari’s Sahth and those of Muslim's. The Kh.iilb, who. 
as well as al-Daihaki and Ab9 Ishak as-Shtn)/i, gave some Traditions on his authority, says: “Amongst all 
“ our masters we did not find one possessing more solid inform.alion than he. Tlis piety wes conspicuous 
“ and he possessed deep learning in the law,”— {iViydin, AI-YAfl. Tab. aUHafjdz,) 


IBN SIIANBIID. 

Abu ’l-Hasan Muhammad Ilni Ahmad Ibn Aiyub Ibn as-Salt Ibn Shanhud, 
an eminent master of the Konni-readimjs and a native of Baglidad, was a pious 
and welUintentioncd, but weak-minded man. It is said that he uttered mm h 
nonsense and little real learning. Having become the sole depository of som(‘ 
rare and singular readings ot the Koran, he inli’oduced them into his recitation.^ 
from that book whilst presiding at the pub' i. prayer (1). By this he incurred 
general reprehension, and the vizir Abii Ali Muhammad Ibn Mukla, the cele- 
brated penman, having been informed of his conduct and that he had changed 
some passages of the Koran by substituting certain words for others belonging 
to the primitive revealed text, had the delinquent brought before him, in the 
beginning of the month of the latter Rabi, A. II. 323 (March, A. D. 035), and 
kept him prisoner in tlie palace for some days. On Sunday, the 7th of tin* 
same month, he convoked an assembly composed of t^e Mdi AbA ’l-flusain 
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Omar Ihn Miiiiarnmad, Abii Bakr Ahmad Ihii Musa Ihu al-Abhas Ibn 
MujAlud, (earlier of the Koran- rcfldm|/s, and odier persons of the sanui pnj- 
f<*ssio/i. Ihii Shanbud was then brought in and examined in (he presenee 
of (he vi/ir, but be replied with grea( insolcnee to him, the Avh/t, and Ibn 
Alujahid, railing thtJm persons of little information and reproaehing them 
with not having travelled in the pursuit of b*arning as be had done; (he 
Add? was even (rented by him as a mere dotard. On this, the vizir orc|eml 
him (o be flogged, and the prisoneni whilst undergoing (bis punishmeiU, 
which consisted in seven distinct beatings, invoked God's vengeance on Ihii 
Mukla, praying that his hand might be cut olT and his prosperity ruined ; 
and such was really the case, as will he .seen in our account of that vizir s 
life. They then (‘xamined him relative to (lie readings||||iu(di he was ac- 
cused of having employed, and he answered hy denyiii^liose whieh gave 
scandal, and declaring tliat some read<*rs did make use of the others. H(;ing 
called on to recant, he consented and said : “ 1 renonnee my manner of 

“ reading, and in future. I shall follow no other lhan that of (he maiiuseript 
“ drawn up hy ((he khalif) Othinaii llm Afl’an, and (hat which is publicly 
‘‘ received.” The vizir ordered this d(*claration lo be tak(‘n down ami made 
him suhsci ihe his name to it. This snhseription eontained evuh'ntly the ex- 
jirifssion of llm Shanbud’s sincere repentance. The words of (he document 
were : ^‘Muhainmad Ihn Ahmad, generally known hy (ho name of ll>n Shanjuid, 
“ being questioned as to the report of his having read : When you tire called lu 
“ prnijcr on the day of the osmnldy, go (2) lo the commemoration of God ; he ac- 
‘‘ knowledged it. And being questioned as to (he reatliiqj : and (do) ye make 
“ this your (jralitude that ye declare ^t he Koran) lo he false? >1), Iuj acknowledged 
it ; and as (o (he reading ; may the hands of AIA Lalinb perishf and he lias already 
“ perished he acknowledged it; and as to (he leading; hernuse there mas a 
kiny before t Am, ivho took every ship hy fotre o), he acknowledged it; atid 
“ as to the reading : /i/ee wool carded (€)), he aeknowledged it ; aini «is lo : this 
“ day we will mveUliee on account of thy invocation (7), he acknowledged it; 
“ and as to: andyWhm ht fell down, (he men plainly perceived that the Genii, /tad 
‘‘ they known tuat which is secret, had not eontinued (a year) in ignominious punish- 
mem (8), he acknowledged it; and as to‘: by the night when il spreads its shades! 
“ by the day when it shineth forth I by the male and the female ! (9), he ackuow- 
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“ ledged it ; and as to : the infidels have already charged (Muhammad) with impos* 
“ lure, hut (the punishment) shall he eternal (10), he acknowledged it ; and as 
“ to : fmd that there may he a band of youinviimj to the best (religion), and com- 
“ mnnding that which is just, and forbidding that which is evilf and asking God’s 
^‘assistance against the misfortunes which befal them; these shall be happy 
“ onesl{i\) he acknowledged it; and as to: if you do it not j there will be trouble 
‘‘ in the earth, a/id wide-spread corruption (12), he acknowledged it. And the 
“witnesses here present have written their testimonies to this instrument, 
“ showing it to accord with his own declaration, and Ibn Shanbud has written 
“ with his own hand what follows : — I, Muhammad, the son of Ahmad, the son 
“ of Aiyub, generally known by the name of Ibn Shanbud, acknowledge the 
“ contents of thj|g^per to be true, and to be my words and belief ; and I take 
“ to witness Alni^^ty God and the persons here present. And if I act against 
“ this declaration, or if any thing in my conduct denote other sentiments than 
“ those here expressed, I declare that the khalif may lawfully shed my blood. 
“ Written on Sunday, the 7th of the first Rabi, of the year 323, at the silting 
“ held by the vizir Abii Ali Muhammad Ibn Ali Ibn Mukla ; may he long enjoy 
“ the favour of God ! ” Abu Aiyub as-SimsAr then interceded with the 
vizir in order to procure Ibn Shanbud’s liberation, but observed to him that if 
he allowed his prisoi^ier to return home, the unfortunate man would be mur- 
dered by the populace. He therefore requested that he should be sent by 
night to al-Madaiii, whence, after a few days’ delay, he might return to Baghdad 
privately, and not appear in public for some time. The vizir granted this re- 
quest and sent Ibn ShanbAd to al-MadAin. This reader died at Baghdad on 
Monday, the 3rd of Safiir, A. H. 328 (November, A. D. 939) ; some say that he 
died a prisoner in the sultan's palace* — Abu Bakr Ibn Mujahid died on Wed- 
nesday, the 18th of Shaaban, A. H. 324 (July, A.T). 936), and was interred in a 
mausoleum erected for him in the Suk al-ltr (the perfume market). His birth 
took place in the year 245 (A. D. 859-CO). 

;l) Literally: Ho read {th€ Koran) with thcni, in the .V47if<i6. 

(2) (ro; ill Arabic, famde,. The received teit has /hand (Aaiten). See Koran, sttrat 62, verse 9. 

(8) For gratitude (shufcir), the Koran has rizk (iMtenanee). Sale renders the passage thus: “And do ye 
“ make ((h<s rattim /hr) your food {which ye receive from Cody, that ye deny {poujreelvee to be obliged to 
“ him for thb some)/' Sdxat 56, verse 81* . > , , ,4 
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(4) Kad tabbot for the rercived reading tahha {and may he perish). SCirat til, verse 1. 

(5) Before (amdm)^ in place of behind (teord). Sftral 18, vexse 78. 

(6} Wool {siif), in place of vaool ofnariom colours [ihm). Sdrat 101, verse 4. 

(7) On account of thy invocation {bi niddika)f for with thy body [bi-badanika). SOrat 10, verse 02. 

(8) Tlie Koran has: And when be fell dotpn, the Oenii plainly perceived that, if (hey had known that which 
“ is secret, they had not co^Uinped tn Ignominious punishment." SOrat 34, verse 13. 

(9) Koran, sOrat 02, verses 1 iind 2. The last words are not to be found there. 

^ (10) The Koran has: “Ye have already charged,'* etc. SOral 2U, verse 77. 

(11) Koran, sOrat 3, verse 100. Ibn ShanbOd read /lyet {band) for ommet (people), and inserted the words: 
and asking God's assistance, etc. 

(12) Koran, sOratS, verse 74. Ibn Shanbdd interpolated the words: if ye do it not, and subsiituleU nrhi 
(toide) for kabtr {great). To judge from these specimens, his readings were generally plausible. 


IBN AS^SAMMAK. 

Abu M-AbbAs Mubanimad Ibn Sabih, surnamed al-Mazkur (1), and fjcnierally 
known by the appellation of Ibn as-SamiiiAk, was a niawla to the tribe of Ijl, a 
native of Kufa, and a professional narrator of anecdotes. His dtjvolion and 
scU-mortilifatioii, the elegance of bis language, bis pious exhoiTations and say- 
ings (which were collcclcd and learned by heart,) acquiml him {;rcat celtdirily. 
He met some of (he Mosliins belonging to the class called alSadr aUAumd (2), 
such as llisham Ibn Orwa (3) and al-Aainash I, p. r)87), and received 
information from them; Traditions were given on his authority l)y Ahmad Ibn 
Hanbal and that imdm’ft contemporaries. It was in the time of Ilarun ar-Rashid 
that he left Kufa, his native place, and proceeded to Baghdad ; after remaining 
in that city for some time, he returned to Kufa and died there. One of his 
sayings was : ‘‘ Feai* God as if you had never obeyed him, and hope in him as 
if you had never disobeyed him/’ llanin ar-Kashid, having sworn one day 
that he himsrlf one of those who were to enter Paradise, consulted doctoi's 

• T.. _ ' 

of the law on the Subject (4). None of them opined that he was one of tliose 
persons, and as Ibh as-Sammik’s name was then mentioned to him,' he had him 
called in and asked his opinion. Ibii as-Sarnmak pinposed to him this (jues- 
tion: ** The Commander of the faithful, bad he ever the occasion of committing 
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an act of disobedience towards God, and abstained from it ihrougii fear of 
“ offending him ? — ‘^Yes/’ said ar-Rashid ; “in my youth, I loved a slave’ 
“ girl belonging to a person in my service, and having once found a favourable 
“ opportunity, I resolved on committing the wicked act with her, but reflecting 
“ on the fire of hell and its terrors, and recollecting that fornication was one of 
“ the grievous sins, I abstained from the girl through fear of Almighty God.”-^ 
“ Then let the Commander of the faithful rejoice! thou art one of (hose who 
“ shall enter Paradise,'’ said Ibn as>Sammak. — “How,” said ar-Rashid, “ dost 
“ thou know that? ” — “ From the words of the Almighty himself,” replied 
“ the other; “ he has said : But whoever shall have dreaded the appearing before 
“ his Lord and shall have restrained his soul from lust; vetilg Paradise shall be his 
“ abode (5).” Th^e words excited in ar-Rashid a lively joy. Ibn as*Sammak 
went one d^ to intercede with a grandee in favour of a man for whom he fell 
interested, and he addressed him in tliese terms: “ The beseecher and (he be- 
“ sought will feel honoured If the re((uest for which I come be granted, and dis- 
“ graced if it be refused. Choose therefore for thyself the honour of giving, not 
“ the shame of refusing, and choose for me the honour of obtaining, not the 
“ shame of being refused.” The ret|uest was granted. One of his sayings 
was: “He who, being inclined to the world, is sated with its sweetness, will 
“ be drenched with the bitterness of the other woild, ihougli he abhor it.” 
Having held a discourse one day in the hearing of his slave-girl, he asked 
her what she thought of it. She replied that it would have l)cen good, were it 
not for the repetitions, “ But,” said he, “1 make use of repetitions in 
“ order to make those understand who do not.”— “Yes,” she replied; “ and to' 
“ make those understand who do not, you weary those who do.” The anec- 
dotes told of him and the exhortations which he delivered arc very numei’ous. 
He died at Kufa, A. H. 183 (A, D, 799-80 means a seller ^ or a 
catcher y of fish {samak), . , 


tl) Al-S/fazHr signifieir the mentioned, the vsell-rememhered. It here seems to be a surname, (br in the 
iVujttm, under the year 183j th<;re is an article on him in which he ii called Muhammad Ibn Sab{h 7- 
,4&6ds ai-JlfdxltUr. 

M. dc Sacy renders the words Jua!! by te# musulmanedee prettify fempi. Sec his AbdroUatif, 
page 473, line SS, 

;3) His life is given by our aJlmr. 
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(I) Had his oath been declared false, he would have been obliged, in ronscienoe, lo expiate il in iht* prr- 
scribed forms, .See vol 1. p. 53. 

(5) Koran, sftrat 79, verse 40.— Ibn as-Saiiiiiiltk's argument is not conclusive, for the virtuous man iMrt> 
relapse. 


ABU TALIB AL-MAKKI AL-HABITIII. 

Abu Talib Mutianiniad Ibti AH Ibii Aliya al-llarilJii al-Mukki, a eeleftraicd 
preacber and (ho author of iho work ontilled Adt al-Ki^i)h ( food for llw heart) I ), 
was noted for his piety and the austerity of his life. lie pron<»iinecd discourses 
in the mosque, and composetl some treatises on (Iti^ Tauldd (‘2 . Al-Jahal (Per^ 
sian Irak) was his native country, but, as he bail residetl at Mi*kka, he ohlaintd 
the surname of ahMakki. lie carried the practices of sclf-ntoiiilication to such 
a length that, it is said, he abstained from ordinary food during a considerahle 
period and lived on nothing but wild herbs. In the use of this nutrinienl he per- 
severed so long, that his skin took a green tinge. In the Traditions and Sulisin 
he received the lessons of numerous masters. lh‘ went to Basra after the deaili 
of Abt\ T-lIasan Ibn Salim and represented himself as a foll«»wei’ of his doeti ines. 
Having proceeded to Baghdad, he gave a public exhortation, hut got so inneh 
embroiled in his discourse that the audience retired and never returned to him 
again. Muhammad Ibn Tahir al-Makdi-si ' vol. III. p. h) relates, in his Aosdh^ 
that, when Abu Talib ai-Makki went to Baghdad and preached to the crowded 
congregation which had assembled to hear him, he got embroiled in his dis- 
course, and in one pas.sage he was well recollected lo have said : “ Nothing is 
“ more hurtful to the creature than the creator (T?).’* This caused lln^ peo|)le tf> 
exclaim against him as a heretic, and, finding him elf abandoned by them, ht 
I'cnoiinced preaching. Abu Talib aUMakki dietl at Baghdad on the Gth of the 
latter Jumada, A.TL ?18G (June, A.D. 9D6), and was interrcfl in the IMfilikiya 
c.mietci^; his tomb, Situated in the eastern side of that hurying-ground, is a 
well-known monument arid attracts pious visitors. — Hdrithi means related to 
aUUdrith^ or to alrlldritha ; a nund>er of trilies are designated by these names, and 
1 do not know to which Abu Talib Indonged. — Mahki signifies native of M ^ika. 

TH* f SMHA - 
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IBN KHALLIKAN'S 

(1) This work was d^jsignated as a guide to novices entering into the sd/l life. 

(2) TauMd signifies the profession of the divine unity, hut, in the technical language of the SAfis, it means » 
the highest station to which the soul can be olevated by contemplation and the practices of the devout life. 
This is the point which the sAfi must reach in order to obtain eternal felicity./ 

(.3) Tie probably meant to say than the toof/d, but pronounced khdlih instead of khalk. 


IBN SAMOUN. 

Abu '1-Husain Muhammad Ibn Ahmad Ibn Ismail Ibn Anbas Ibn Ismail, sur> 
named Ibn Samoiin, was a native of Baglidad and a celebrated preaclicr. For 
extemporaneous speaking he had not an equal, and, in the eloquence of his ex- 
hortations) the charm of his allusions, and the grace of his style, he remained 
without a iTval, Amongst the numerous doctors whom he had met and on 
whose authority he dcliycred Traditions, we may mention Abu Baki* as-Shibli 
(v. I. p. 511). The Sdhib Abu ’1-Kasim Ismail Ibn Abbad (r. L p. 212) relates 
that be heard Ibn Samoun utter these words one day, when seated in tlx* 
preacher’s chair: “Extolled be the Being wlio hath enabled (man) to speak by 
“ (means of a piece of) flesh, and to sec hy (medm of a piece of ) fa(, and to hear 
“ by (means of) a bone!” — an ingenious allusion to the tongue, the eye, and 
ihe ear. One of his sayings was: “Seeing sin to be vile, I renounced it 
“ through a feeling of dignity, and it was replaced in me by devotion.” His 
discourses abounded in delicate turns of thought. The people of Irak con- 
ceived the highest opinion of his merit and became liis eiilhusiastic admirers. 
It is to him that al-Harlri alludes, in the beginning of his twenty-first makAma^ 
entitled ar^Mziya (1), where he says: “Ami I saw there, a certain morning, 
“ bands after bands, swarming like locmts and running like race-horses; de- 
“ scribing to each other the preacher whom they were going to hear, and set- 
“ ting Ibn Samoun beneath hini.” Never did such a pfeacher exist since that 
time, lie died at Baghdad in the month of Zu 'l-Hijja, A. H. 387 (December. 
A. D. 997); others say on Friday, the 15th of Zu 'hKaada of that year; and was 
buried at his residence, in the stniel called Shari ’l-Altabiyin. On Thursday, 
the lf|)i of Rajah, A.‘H. 426, his c irp^ was removed to the cemetery at the 
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Harh Gate and there interred; it is said that his shroud was still in pcrR'c! pit - 
servation.— Samdun is stated to be an alteration of Imatlj the name of his 
grandfather. — The primitive signification of Anbas {the mm of his greal-gvanil- 
father) is /ion ; , but the word was subsequently employed as a proper name foi* 
men. The latter w of this word is not a radical; anbas being formed from nhih 
(to frown) as fdml is formed fcoin fdL 

(1) See de Sacy’s Bartrif pagfi . 


ABU ABD ALLAH AL-HASHIMI, THE ASCETIC, 

^ Al)u Abd Allah INIuiiainmad Ibn Ahmad ihn Ibrahim al-Kurashi al-]h\shimi 
(ikscended from Hdshim of the tribe of Koraish;^ a holy and pious aseelii* and a 
nati\e of al-Jazlra tal-Rhadra (Algezirns in Spain), was ilistinguished by ihr 
gift of miracles. I heard the people of Kgypt I’elate most extraoitliiiary thini;.'* 
of him, and I saw a number of his disciples who had all participated in tin* 
flivine. favour shown to theii* master; from th(‘m I learned that Jic had pro- 
mised to some of liis follov»’ers an exaltation in holiness which they really attained. 
He ranked among the great saints of the first class, and, wlien in his native 
coiiiitry, the West, he frequented the society of the most eminent ascetics and 
piofited by their instructions. On his arrival in Egyjit, all those wlio became 
hi.s disciples, or even saw him, derived advantage from the cinmmstance. Ila\- 
ing gone to Syria on a jUgrimage to Jei;psalem, he continu(*d there till his death. 
This event took place ou thcGlh of Zu ’1-Ilijja, A. 11. 59!) (August, A.D. 120^,. 
The funeral prayer was said over him in the (movr/m c(i//«d)al-Masjid al-Aksa. fir 
died at the age of fifty-five years. His tomb is a remarkable object and attracts 
pious visitoiN. anxion> to participate in the divine favour through his merits. 
— Ai-Jnztra lal-Klmdrd [the green island) is a city in Spain, opposite to Ceuta. — 
One of his counsels to his disciples was; ^‘Journey towards God though you be 
lame or crippled (in soulj; io wait for healing is to remain in idleness.” 
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im AL-AARABI. 

The pliilologer Abii Abd Allah Mubainmad Ibn Zi&d , generally known by the 
surname of Ilm al-Aarabi, was a native of Kufa and a mawla to the Hashini 
family, being a client of al-Abbas Ibn Muhammad Ibn Alt Ibn Abd Allah Ibn al- 
AbbAs Ibn Abd al-Mutlalib {Ibn Fldshim), ^is father Ziad was a slave brought 
from Sind; others say, a mawla to the Ba* ShaibAn, or some other tribe; but 
the. first statement is the most correct. Ibn al-AArAbi had a cast in his eyes (1) : 
he was a genealogist, a philologer of the highest reputation, and one of those 
masters who transmitted orally the poems composed by the Arabic tribes. 
It is said that, of ail tlic learned men of Kiifa, Ibn al-AArAbi came nearest to 
those of Basra in respect to the readings of the poems taught by him (2), lie 
was brought 'up by al-Mufaddal Ibn Muhammad ad-Dnbbi, the author of the 
Mnfaddaliydt (3), who had married his mother. lie obtained bis knowledge of 
literature from him, Abu Moawia ad-l)arir (coL I- p» 187), al-Kasim Ibn Maan 
Ibn Abd ar-Uabman Ibn Abd Allali Ibn Masud, the same whom the kbalif al- 
Mahdi appointed kddi 4), and al-KisAi (vol. II. p. 237). Amongst his own dis- 
(•i|)les were Ibraiu'ni al-llarbi (wl. I, p. 46), Abu ’l-AbbAs ThAlab \vol, 1. p. 83), 
and Ibn as Sikkit (5 . He examined closely the productions of the leai ned, 
and pointed out a great number of faults committed by those who transmitted 
down philological information. He held the first lank by bis knowledge of the 
rar(? and exalted expressions of the language [al-kaldm ahgharib)^ and he pre- 
umded tliat Abu Obaida and al-Asmai never produced anything good. He said 
that it was allow^able in Arabic to siil^titute the letter ddd ((j^) for the letter 
zd and vice vena, and that no one should be censured for so doing; he then 
.recited this verso : 

To God I complain of throe ipialilies in a friend whom I lore, each of which excites 
iny anger 

— rronouncing gbdid instead of ghdiz; “ and thus,” said he,/“ did I hear it' 
“ pronounced by the most correct speakers among the desert Arabs. ’V His 
sittings \yere attended by crowds of [i^ple, anxious for instruction, and to them 
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he addressed his dictations (6). Abu 1-Abbas Thalab said: “Iweni lo ilic 
siuin{;s held by Ibii ai-Aarabi^ and found there upwards of one Jmndred |)er- 
sons, some asking him questions and others I'eading to him ; and he answeroil 
every question without referring lf> a book. I attended his lessons upwards ot 
“ ten years, and I never saw him with a book in his hand ; and yet he dictated to 
“ his pupils i^mel-Ioads of {lUcrary) information.’' Never was a man seen 
who knew by heart a greater quantity of poetry. Observing one day at his sit- 
ting two persons engaged in conversation, he leai ned with surprise, oil asking 
them whence they came, that one belonged to Islljah and the other to Spain. 
He then recited this verse ; 

( arc} two companions, once separated till lime joined ns; for the separated 
sometimes meet and unite together. 

After which lie dictated to the assembly the rest of the piece, which ran as 
follows ; 

We hailed at the tent of a female, allied both to the tribe of Kais and to the Arab# 
of Yemen, nobly descended from pious forefathers; and she said, whilst drawing the 
curtain of the lent bcforc her: “What is your country? who are you two iium?” 

I replied ; “ My companion and his people arc of the tribe of Tamim ; I draw my origin 
“ from Yemen. (IPe ore) two companions, once separated till time joined us ; for the 
“ separated sometimes meet and unite together.” 

Abu l-Ablias Thalab gives the following lines as having been dictated lo him 
and his fellow-students by Ihn al-Aarahi ; 

May tjod shed his favour on a tribe whose dwelling-place is near llutnAn! may bless- 
ings attend the youths therein and the men gray with years 1 Though they reside far 
away, I and they are (united) like wine mingled with water in the glass. 

Amongsl the works composed by Ihn al-Aaiahi were : the Kildb arirNaicddir 
(book of anecdotes], a large work ; the Kitdb al^Amvd (7); the Sifat aUKhail (de- 
scripiioft of the horse); the Sifat az-Zari {descriplwn of corn in (he blade); (he» 
kitdb an-JSoidt (book rf plants j ; Hie Kitdb al-KIml (book of horses) ; the Tdrtkh 
al-Kabdil {history [or epochs] of the tribes) ; the Madni as-Shtr (ideas occurrimj in 
poetry); the Tafstr al-Amthdl (explanation of prourbsj; the Kitdb aUAlfdz (mca- 
bularti); th^ Nisab al-Khail (pedvjrees of [famm] horses); the Nawddir az-Zu- 

VOl. IIL "4 
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bairiytn {amrdijtes respecting the family of Zuhoir); the Natvddir hani Fakds (anec- 
dotes of the tribe of Fakds); the Kitdb ad-Duhdb (book on flies), etc, (8). The ariec- 
clotes told ofhiTny^^nd the philologk'al observations whieli he dictated, are very 
luimeroiis. Thalib said ; I heard Ibn aUAarabi mention that he was born on 
“ the niglu of the imdm Abu Hanlfa’s death; and this, according to tlie most 
anthenlie aceounty took place in the month of Uajab, A. IT. 150 (August, A. D. 
767}. Ibn al-Aarabi died at Slirra ntan raa on the 1 Ath of Shaaban, A. IT. 231 

April, ’A. D. 846); at-Tabari says in his History, on Wednesday the 13th of that 
month. Some place his death in the year 230, but the former .date is nearer 
the truth. The funeral prayer was said over the corpse by the kddi Ahmad Ihn 
Abi Duwad al-Iyadi (vol. /. p, 01). — ^The itdative adjective Adrdbi is derived from 
Adrdb; Abu Bakr Muhammad Ihri Ozair as-Sijistani (9 , geiKually known by (he 
appellation of al Ozairi, says, in his work wherein he explains the iineoininon 
woiyIs occurring in the Koran : “They call a man Aajam or Anjanii if there la* 
“ an ujma {impediment) in his tongue (or language), even though ha helong lo 
“ the Arabian race; and they call a Persian Ajomi, even though he speak (Ara- 
“ bic) with corre<‘tness. A man is Adrdbi, if he be an iidiabitant of the desert, 
“ thoiigli not ati Arab ; and he is Arabi if he belong to (he Arabian race, even 
“ though not an inhabitant of the desert.'’ — Isfljdb is a city in the farthest part 
of the East ; I imagine it to belong lo the climate (kingdom) of China, or to be 
near it f 10}).— Bwf/td/i is a plural of bntn, which word signifies a low ground, 

(1) Obtiquily of vision was considered by the Arabs as <i mark of beauty. 

(2) See vol. I. page 379. 

(3) Abh ’I'AbbAs (or AbO Abd ar-KahmAn) al-Mul'oddal Ibn Miiliurninad Ibn Yala Ibn AAinir Ibu SAiini, 
member of the tribe of Dabbs, a branch of that of ThAlaha Ibn as>Siiid, was a native of Krtfn. Having .sided 
with Ibralitrn Ibn Abd Allah Ibn Hasan surnamed an-Nafs ^z-^akiya who revolted against abMansCtr in the 
year 145 (A. D. 752-3), he was taken prisoner, but received his pardon from that khalif, who attached him to 
the service of his soii al-Mahdi. Tt was for this young prince that he compiled his StafuddaUydi, a selcrti<»n 
of one hundred and twenty-eight kcisidas composed by the Arabs. He died A. H. 168 (A. D. 78-1-5). tn the 

^tfnanuscripts of the iHvfaddaliyOt, iho iMunbcr and the order of these poems vary, liaving been taught tradi- 
tionally by ditTerciit persons. They were comtoenled by Ihn al-AArAbi and Abb ZakariyA al-Xabrlzi. The 
colleeiion commences with the poems of TaAbbata Shorraii. The other works of al-Mufaddal ad-T)abbi were, 
a hook of proverbs, a treatise on prosody, another on the ideas usually expressed In poetry, and a vocabulary 
Al-Mufaddal was held to be of Uie first authority ns u philologer, a genealogist, and a relator of the poems 
and hattlcHlays of the desert Arabs. Jahza vco/. I. p. 118) tells the following anecdote of biro: *-*We were 
** together at ar-KashId's, and he said to al-M.iitddai : < Let us know Uic best thing the .iirabs have said of 
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“ • the wolf, and you shall have this ring,’ which cost one ihousaiui sii hundred dinars. The other replied ; 
" * The best thing said of him is this; 

* ‘ lie sleeps with one eye and guards aj^'aiiist danger with the other; thus at once waking ami 
“ • sleeping.’ 

" Ar-Hashtd here .said : Miod brought that passage to your lips for the sole purpose of taking away my t ing 
*■ He. then handed it to him. When Zubaida was told of the eireuinstanec, she. sent al-Mufuddnl one ihuiisand 
“ six hundred pieces of gold for the ring, which she offered to ar-HashId. observing thar she had remarked how 
“ much he liked it. The Uhalif iniiuedialcly gave it to ul Mufaddul .1 second linus saying: ‘ Keep it and keep 
“ • the money, for I am not a person to take hack what I give away.’ (/•VAre.if, fol. 9.^. /Vufilm. See also 
my Ih'wdu U'Amro '1‘Kais^ p. 117).— -It was probably an ediiioii of the Mnfaddaliydt which Ibu nl-AnhAri 
gavr under the title of the Jdhiliydt, See Ids life in thi.s volume. 

4) AI~K.isim Ibn Maan (hii Abd ar-ltaliiniiii Ihii Ahd Allah Ihii Masdd al-MasCidi, a native of kdfa, sm 
passed all his contempoMrios h> (he variety of his informalion ; the Traditions and Iradilionists, jioclr) ami 
poets, history ami historians, scliola.stic theology ami theologians, genealogy and genealogists, being the soli- 
jeei> on which he displayed the extent ol his actpiirenienls. He died A. II. 17Ii (A 1). 791-2 i. il^'ilirest, 
fol 77. .Yo/dm.) 

t.*! The life of Ibu as-Sikkll will he found in this work. 

iO) See vol-. 11. page 1.79. 

(7- hike many other works on the same subject, this one doubtless contained observations in prose and verse 
relalixe to the supposed indiience of the unu’d, or mansions of the moon, on the weather. 

(S) Thi‘ n.nturo of these and similar works is explaimnl in the lntrod«icti«)n to the llrsl volume, page wxiii. 

O / f 

9; Abh Hakr ^liiltarrifnad Ihn Ornir {. ^ Vs^ ) as-SljistAiii, the author of the (jharlh ul^h'urdn, a work on 
the composition of whieh he spent flftoen years, was a man of great piety and virtue. He nsided at Maglidad 
and was still lining towards A.H. 330 ( A. U. 941-2). His father’s name is often mistaken for -.1:12 (j: ',5. ') 

^Ad'Dahabi’s Tdrikh al-hidm, No.o40.) 

'10 Thi*. place lav in frausoxiana. 


IVUjllAiMMAl) \m AL^KALJJI. 

Abu ’u-Nath Muhammad lltii as-Saih lim Bislir vur Miihashshir; Ibn Aiini 
ai-Kailn, o m^iive of K’^tfa, the aulUoJ of an interprelation of the Koran and a 
gtnealogisl, \V3S a master of the highest auihoriiy in these iwo hraiiches of st i- 
ence. Muhammad Ibn Saad (1) sets forih his genealogy thus : Muhammad Ibn 
a.s-Saib abKalbi Iba Bishr Ibn Amr ibu al-Ilaiith ibn AJ>d aUiiarilb Ibn 
\bd al-(}zza Ibu Amr al-Kais ibn Aamir Ibu an-Nomaii Ibn Aamir Ibn Abdihi 
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Ibn Kinana Ibn Auf Ibn Ozra Ibn Zaid Ibn Abd al-Lat Ibn Rtifaida Ibn Thaui 
Ibn Kalb. I then consulted Ilisham Ibn al-Kalbi*s Book of Genealogies^ and 
found their deseed given as here indicated, with the exception of the link Abd 
rt/-fWn//i, which is omitted. — 'The following a^oecdote was related by him 
and has been transmitted down by his son Hishiin : I went into the house of 
“ Diiar Ibn Otarid Ibn Hajib Ibn Zurftra abTamiiin, at Kufa, and found with 
‘‘ him a man similem mehtui® molienli in rima muliebri (2) ; and this was 
al-Farazdak the poet. Dirar winked at me and told me to ask him who 
‘‘he was. I put the question, and the other replied : ‘ If thou art a genea- 
“ ‘ legist, trace down my descent; I am sprung from Tamlm.’ — I imme- 
“ ‘ diately re|>eated the list of Taminrs descendants till I came to Gh?dib, the 
“ ‘ father of al-Farazdak, of whom I said: ‘And Ghalib b^got Hammam” — 
ihis was al-Farazdak’s real name — “ On this al-Farazdak sat up and exclaimed : 
“ ‘ By Allah ! my parents never called me by that name except for a singlt‘ 
“ * hour of my life.’— ‘ And, by Allah!’ replied 1, ‘ I know the day on which 
“ * thy father called thee dl-Farazdak.’ — ‘What day was it?’— ‘He sent thee 
“ ‘ out on some btisincss, and, as thou wert walking forth with a timslnka [clonk ] 
“ ‘ on thy shoulders, he said ; By Allah 1 one would take thee for a farazdnk 
“ ‘ (a loaf) made hy the farmer of such and such a village, in the mountain (3).’ 
“ ‘ That is quite true,’ replied the poet. He then asked me if I could repeat 
“ any of his poems. ‘ INo,’ said I, ‘ but can repeat one hundred of Jarir s (fol.i. 
“ ^ page 204) kastdas,' ‘Ah,’ said he, ‘thou canst repeat Ibn al-AIar4gha’s 
“ ‘ (voi r, p.297) verses, and canst not repeat mine ! By Allah ! I shall satirize 
“ ‘ the tribe of Kalb for a whole year, unless thou do as much for me as for 
“ ‘ Jarir,’ This threat induced me to visit him repeatedly and read over hir 
“ NakAis (/t) under his tuition, although 1 had not the least use for them.”— 
Mmtuka means a fur cloak with bmj sleeves ; Its plural is masAtik. Some persons 
prqnounce'mMstaftfl, not mustuka. A tradition informs us that Omar ptayed in a 
^nustukoj aiid we learn from another tradition delivered by Anas Ibn Malik, that 
the king of the Greeks sent a of fine silk to the blessed Prophet, who 

put it on: “ And I think,” said he, “ I still see his hands as they appeared [at 
“ the extremity of the sleeves).** He then sent it to Jaafar, die son of Ali Ibn 
Talib, who said to the Prophet : “ Send it to thy brother the Najishi (king of 
“ Abyssinia),'* An-Nadr Ibn Shuinuil(5) says that the mustuka is assort of wide 
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robe. — Hkluhanfimad Ibn al-Kalbi was a follower of Abd Allab Ibo Saba , him 
who taught that All Ibn Abi Talib was not dead and that be would return iiiio 
ibe world. — Sofyan ath-Thauri (wl. /. page ,^>76) and iMuhaminad ll)ii Isbak 
(voL //. p. 677) e'ited his^^ofitij^fiys^ciiC l|eir Tradiliojis, but, K'si it 
should 1)6 known who he was,‘tlifcy ^ave them under this roini: “We were 
told by AbA ’n-Nadr that,” etc. This al-Kalbi fought at the battle of Daii al- 
Jamajim (7), on the side of Abd ar-Rahmiin Ibn Muhammad Ibn al-Asbatb ll)ii 
Kais al-Kindi ; bis grandfather Rishr, his father as-Saib, and his uncles Obaid 
and Abd ar-Rahman fought under the kbalif Ali at the battles of the Camel (A .IF. 
dO) and Siffin (A. II. 37). As-Saib was slain witbJVfu$.\b Ibn a7.-Zubair, and ibe 
I'ollowing versses were pronounced on his death by Ibn Wark.i au-Nakh.ii ; 

Who will tell Obaid, for me, that I struck off his brother’s head with the sharp sword. 
If he wish to know where ho is, tell him that ho reposes near ad-Dalraiii, wilhonl ii 
pillow. 1 struck off bis head with my sword, to render orphans Sol'jAn and Aluhaminad. 

Sofyan and Mtthammail were the sons of as-Saib. — Mithammail Ibn al-Kalbi 
died at Kfifa in the year 146 (A.D. 763-4). Ijnder the letter U we shall give 
the life of his son Abu ’l-Mundir Ilisham, the celebrated genealogist. — knllii 
means descended from Kalb, the son ofWabara; the tribe of Kalb forms a laigc 
branch' of that of Kudmn,. atid a great number of persons have derived Ibi ii 
patronymic from it . — Musluka is a Persian word admittinl into the Arabic lair- 
guage(8). 


(l) .niii Mill bt! fount! in this volunio. 

•i’ (2) The meaning of this obscene comparison is iinknoMii lo ihe Irandalor. 

(3) Or, “like Karazdak, the dihkdn of such and such a village,” etc. In the life of al-Karazdak, ite shall 
fiiiil mentioned lliai be received the nickname of Faratdak [dough) berausc bis face vtas marked with tlit‘ sinali- 
(tov. t he similitude appears to lie here in the porous appearance of biavcned bread. 

4) NakAii is the plural of mkUa; this word means: Carmen allPii eurmini contradicens et argiiinciKuin 
plus q'aiai djhisolvens. Theae poems were probably al-Farardak’s answers to those of Jarir. 

;K) Uis life wll' be ftmnd in this work* 

(O; See Sale's Pv^Hmimry i section VIII , and Dr. Cureton's Sharastdni, Arabic text, p. ipj-. 

(7} The halite of Dalr al-Jamljlm was fought A. 11. 82. The fullest account we possess of Ibn al>.4shiitb'» 
revolt it that giveu by Price in his R$trotpect, vol. I. p. et teq. 

(8) '^hePersian word lo wbiell^uf author alludes i.s probably mmUeh 
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KIJTRUB. 

Al)u Ali Muhammad Iha al-Mustanir Ibn Ahmad^ the grammarian and philo- 
loger, generally known by the name of Kutriib, was a native of Basra and a, 
imwla of Salim Ibn Ziad. He acquired his literaiy information from Sibawaih 
(ro/. /r />. 396) and some of the learned men of Basra. Ardent for the acqui- 
sition of knowledge and devoted to study, be always went to Sibawaih’s lessons 
mucb (*arlier than the other pupils, and this induced bis master to say to him 
one <lay : “Hiou art nothing else l)ut a niglit-fcwtrufr,” and this surname stuck 
to him. The liUlnib is a little animal always running ahoul. Ibn al-Mnstanir 
was one of the vhicf (phihlofjers) of the age; his works are; the Madni l-Kur/ln 
[rheloriral fitjures af the Koran), the KHdl) al I shtikdk (ireatim on rtfjmolofiy), fh(‘ 
Kildh ahKowdjl {irealm on rhymeH), the Kitdb an-Naioddir {tmk of anmlotrs', <he 
Kitdb al-Azmina {hook of the timrs [seasons?];, the Kitdb nl-Fark (on the dilferrncr 
bdwvm the najue^ (jivrn to the members of the human body and those given to the 
same members in animals), the Kitdb nl-Aswdt (hook of cries [or interjections]), (he 
Kitdb as-Sifdt {hook of epithets , the Kitdb al-Ilal ft *n-!Sahwi (on the examples gene- 
rally used in grammar), the Kitdb al-Adddd{on the words bearing each two dilferent 
signifiraiions^ the* Kitdb Kbalk aUFaras [on the frame of the horse), the Kitdb Klmlk 
al-lnsdn {on the human frame), the Kitdb Gbartb al UadUh (on the tmmual expressions 
oceurrmf in the Traditions], the Kitdb al-Uamza {on the lettiyi' hamza), the Ai/dfc 
fnala wa afala (on the ehange of signifieation undergone by certain verbs in passimj 
from the firs^ to the fourth form\ the Kitdb, ar liadd ala l-Mulhidin fi Tnshdbuh al- 
Kurdn {refutation of the impious, with respect to the passages of the' Koran which, if 
taken literally, would lend to anthropomorphism), etc. He was the first author who 
comprised one of those philological treatises called Tmwries (1); his work, 
though small, has the merit of priori! y, and serwtKl for model to Ibn as-Sid al- 
Batalyausi (vol. IL p. 61) in his ; the latter forms a large book. I have seen a 
third Ternary composed by a native of Taiiris ), who was, huweverj, a; 

dinereul jierson from the Abu Zakariya at-Tahrizi, whose life is given in this 
work. I do not at present recollect the author’s name, but tjh^ work itself 
is of considerable ey tent and mprit.' After all, it was Kiitrub who marked out 
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th<‘ way. Kutrub was pwccpior to Abu Dulafs sons rn/. II. p, .‘>0*2). 'Hi,- 
foJlowiiig vtTscs are attiihuted to him by (HMn) ll)n al-]Mnna]jini in his hilti'a 

Though thou art not with me, thy romenibraiico is; luy h(‘arl sees lho(\ thimgli liinu 
art absent from my sight; The eye sees the bolovod and perceives her absence; hid 
the interior ol* tlie hear! is neyer deprived of her presence. ^ 

.These verses are very well known, hut it is only from this woi k that I leariKd 
wlio was their author. Kutrub died A. 11. 20t) A. I). S‘21-2). Some say that 
his real uame was Ahmad Ihn Muhammad, and otliers, aMiasan Ihn Muhaiu- 
/ madjv but that given at the head of this arti(‘le <’orncs prohahly nearest to the 
irnih. 


t: Icrnary, in StaWIc MuthaUath. Ity this term is nio.uil snrli noiin!$ as brar a dinVicni siunilimiioii 
(rdingiy as ihcir first syllable is proiiouneed >\ith an ci.aii i» or an «. 

2i The lilV of (his Ibn al-Munajjim >*ill be given later. 


VL-Ml MIlllAI). 

Ahti 1-Al)bas Muhammad, generally known hy llie name of al-Muharrad, was 
the son of Yazid IbnAhd al-Akhar Itm Omair Ihn liassaii Ihn Snlaiman Ihn Saad 
Ihn Abd Allah Ihn Zaid Ihn MMik lim aUllarith Iha Aaniir llm Ahd Allah Ihn 
HilM Ibn AuC Ihn Aslam Ilm Ahjan Ihn Kaah Ihn al-llariih Ihn Kaah Ihn Ahd 
Allah Ibn Malik Ihn an-Nadr Ihn al-Asad Ihn al^Gliauih. The Aslam ol’ ibis list 
was called akso Thumala, and Urn al-Kalhi, who makes the same ohservalion, 
add.s that al-Asad is the same pcr.son as al-/izd (the pnxjmiUrt' of Ihe tribe of ihol 
mim). The grammarian al-Mubarrad, suriiained alh-Thumfdi ahAzdi {ilemmded 
frum Thumdl of the tribe of Azd), w^as a native ol Basra, hul ivsided at Baghdad. 
This eminent philologll' and grammarian composed a mimher of works on lite- 
leiary suhjeeis, such as the Kfhnil [perfect , the Rauda {tnmdow), ih^^. Muktadih 
{rough dratvjhfjy etc. He studied under Abu Othmin al-MazIni (roi L p. ‘2(>'i), 
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and Abu Hatim as-Sijistani (rol. /. p.603); amongst the many eminent masters 
who had received lessons from him, Niftawaih (vol /. p. 26) was one of the 
most distinguished, AbMubaiTad and AbA *1- Abbas Ahmad Ibn Vahya, sur- 
nained TliMab [voL L p. 83), the author of the were perfectly matched in 
learning, and their existence formed aii epoch in the history op.literature. It 
was of them that a contemporary, Abu Bakr 11m Abi/l-Azhar said, in one of 
his poems:. 

Searcher of knowledge 1 act not blindly, but have recourse to al-Mubarrad or to 
ThAlab. In them you will find united the learning of all other men; remain not then 
{in ignorance, lesft you he shunned ) like a mangy camel. All the knowledge in the world . 
from East to AVest, is combined together in these two. 

Al-Mubarrad liked to meet with Thalib, because he had then an opportunity 
ol‘ discussing questions with him and acquiring information, Ij^pt this was highly 
disagreeable to Thalab^ who therefore avoided him. Abu ’1-Kasim Jaafar Ihn 
Muhammad Ibn Ilamdan, a jurisconsult of Mosul and a friend to both, related 
as follows ; ‘‘1 asked Abu Abd Allah ad-l)ainawari, Thalah’s son-jii-Iaw, why 
his relative had such a dislike to mectiog with al-Mubarrad, and he replied, 
“ because al-Mubarrad expressed himself with elegance and charmed the hcaixu* 
by his ingenious allusions, purity of language, and speciousness of reasoning ; 
“ whereas Thfilab’s mode of speaking was that usual with persons accustomed 
“ to teach. It therefore happened that, when they met, the assembly were 
“ seduced by al-Mubarrad’s outward show before (hey could appreciate his real 
“ talent.’’ Al-Mubarrad dictated a great quantity of information and abounded 
ill anecdote. One of the anecdotes dictated by him was the following ; “Aim 
“ Jaafar al-Mansur appointed a person to act as guardian of (he blind, the 
“ orphans, and distressed housekeepers who were widows. A man reduced to 
“ great misery went one day with his soii to this officer and said : ‘ Would you 
“ * have the kindness to inscribe my name on the list of distressed house- 
“ ‘ keepers i*’ — ‘ Those housekeepers are females,’ observed the guaixlian, |how 
“ ‘ (hen can I inscribe you among them?’ — ‘Well,’ said the man, ‘put me on 
“ ‘ the blind list.’ — ‘That I will,’ answered the other, ‘ for God hath said: ll u- 
“ ^ ihe eyes which are blind j but the hearts contained^ merfs bosoms (1).’ — 
“ ‘ And inscribe my boy on the list of orphans.’ — ‘’That also I shall do, for. he 
“ ‘ who has a father like you is :i*eally an orphan/ The man then* withdrew, 
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after obtaining his inscription on the blind list and that of bis son on tiic list 
of orphans.” A etjrtain grandee having aske<i al-Mubarrad to procnie him a 
preceptor, he sent him one with a letter lo this effect : here send what you 

wished for, and I may say this niuch for him and in his name : 

** When I visit princes, all the protection 1 require is, that they put my talents to tlu^ 

The idea of this verse is borrowed from a note addressed by Ahmad Ihn Yusuf 
(coL L p. 271) the Mtib to al-Mamiin, on the day of Newruz (2), with the pre- 
sent of an embroidered mbe: “I have sent to the Commander of the faithful au 
‘‘ embroidered robe which will speak for itself. Adieu.” I once saw al-Mnbarrad 
in a dream, and the singularity of our conversation was such that I am induce<l 
to relate it ; In the year 636 (A. D. 1238-9), I passed five months in Alexandi ia, 
and happening to have with me al-Muharrad’s Kdmil and Ihn Ahd Rahhiirs /fed 
voi L p, 92), I perused them occasionally. In the latter work I remarked 
a chapter entitled : Mistaken of which poets have been accused, and comaiii- 
ing verses in which it had been pretended that the authors were mistaken, 
they were renally in the right ; the blunders having been made by cri- 
tics nowlfficieiitly acquainted with the subjects they were examining. Amongst 
the persons mentioned in this chapter is al-Muharrad, of whom the author says .* 
‘‘ And similar to this is a mistake committed by Muhammad Ihn Yaztd the gram- 
“ marian, in his Hauda, where he blames al-lfasan Ihn IlAni — meaning Abu 
“ Nuwas — for having said : 

**. tribe of ) Uakv ibn W4il has left no recollections but that of its foolish wo- 

** man {hamkd) and its lying man." 

“ ‘ Because,^ says al-Mubarrad, ‘ by the word hamkd the poet meant Habannaka 
“ ‘ al-Kaisi, and he should not therefore have designated him as the hamkd (siuU 
“ * Id),’ Now the fact is that Abu Nuwas meant the female of the tribe of Ijl 
“ called Dugba, whose silliness was proverbial, and Ijl is a branch of the tribe 
“of Bakr.” By this, the authcr of, the /fed means to say that al-Mubarrad, in 
blaming Abu Nuwas for having here made use of the word hamkA (siulta), ima- 
ginel that the poet had in view Habannaka, and, as Habannaka was a man, that 
he should have said ahmak (stuUus)^ not hamkd; whereas according to Ibn Abd 
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Rabbih) ibc poet really meant the woman called Dugha. Therefore, concludes 
the author of the //cd, it is al-Miibarrad who is in the wrong, not Abu Nuwas. 
A few nights after reading this passage, I dreamt that I was in Aleppo, in the 
college of the fcddi Baha ad-din Ibn Shaddad, whei'e l, had’ formerly pursued my 
studies. And it seemed as if wc were saying the aftfthoon prayer in the place 
appropriated to that purpose, and that the congregalipn was assembled. When the 
prayer was ended, I stood Up to retire aiid then saw, a:t the lower end of the room, 
a man standing and praying. Being informed by one of the persons pi'escnt, that 
it was Abu 'l-Abbiis al-Mubarrad, I went over and sat down beside him, waiting 
till lie had done. I then saluted him and said: “lam now reading your work, 
“ the Kdmil;” on which he asked me if 1 had seen his Raitda. I replied that I 
had not, and this was in fact the truth, as I had never seen the work. “Well,’' 
said he, “come with me and I will show it to you.” On this I arose 
and went up with him to his chamber, wherein I perceived a great quan- 
tity of hooks, lie then sat down before them, looking for his Rauda, and 1 
took my seat at some distance. Having drawn out a volume, lie handed it to 
me. I opened it and, placing it on my knees, 1 said to him ; “ They have re- 
“ marked a niisUikc of yours in this book.” — “What mistake can they have 
“ remarked in it ?” — “ They say that you found fault with Abu Nuwas for hav- 
“ ing said so and so in such a verse.” — “He was certainly wrong there.” — 
“ Nay,” said I,^“ he was in the right, and they say that you were in the wrong 
when you accused him of making a mistake.” — “How can that be?” I then 
told him what the author of the Ikd had said, on which he bit tlie end of his 
iingm' and stared at me in amazement, looking quite abashed and hot uttering a 
word. He remained in the same posture till 1 awoke. My only motive for men- 
tioning this dream is its singularity. Al-Mubarrad was born on Monday, the 
festival of the Sacrifice, A.H. 210 (Februaiy, A.D. 826); some say in A. H. 207. 
He died at Baghdad on Monday, the 27th of ZA ’l-Hijja— some say, of Zu ’1- 
Kaada, A.H. 286 (January, A.D. 900); but others place his death in A.H. 
285. He was interred in a , house bought for the purpose, and situated in the 
cemetery at the Kufa Gate. The funeral service was said over him by the kddi 
Muhammad YAsuf Ibn YakAb(i’ol. //. p. 664). The following lines, writ- 
after las death by AbA Bakr al-llasan Ibn al-Allif (pol. /. p. 398), are cur- 
rently known, and wei*e frequently recited by Ibn aWawiliki (3) : 
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Al-Mubarrad is {jonel hid days are past I and ThAlab must follow al-Mubarrad. Up- 
hold the mansion of literature half demolished^ and dcstrurtion awMitin{; the reinaindt'i 
Lament what time has snatched away, and. prepare your minds tor another privaiion. 
Lay in a provision out of ThAlab’s learning, for he shall soon drink of the same enp as 
al-Mubarrad. 1 should tell you even to lake note of his sighs, if it were possible 
write them dowu. ' ♦ . . 

An idea similar to this is thus expressed by Abu Abd Allah al-Ilusaiu ll)u Ali 
an-Namari (4), a philologef of fi^sra, in a piece of verse recilcd by him on Icai n- 
iuff the death of liis rival AbA Abd Allah Muhammad Ibn al-Miialla al-Azdi : 

ij 

Al-Azdi is gone and an-Namari is going; the parts of one whole are ever clos(^ly 
united. He was my brother, the partaker of my love, although he never n‘[)aid iny 
attachment. A coolness always reigned between us, but it redounded to his honour and 
mine own. For I never despised the men of Azd, although their country was far apart 
from mine. 

— Thumdh means dmended from Thnmdhy a person wliose real name was Auf 
11)11 Aslam and from whom a branch of the tribe of Azd drew its origin. Al- 
Mubarrad says, in his Kitdh al-hhtikdk: “This (rihe was called Thmndla, hecaiist* 
“ it lost most of its members in a battle, and the people said : There is only a 
“ tliumdla of them remaining, Thumdla means a feeble remnant .'' — Th(‘ lollow- 
ing satirical lines were composed on al-Muharrad and his tribe by a eontempo- 
rary ])oet ; Abu Ali al-Kali {val. L p. 210) atlribiites them, in bis Imd/i, to Abd 
as-Samad Ibn al-Muaddal : 

We asyMrory tribe wliere was ThumAla, and they asked us what was ThuinAla. 

1 told them (Ki lo it belonged Muhammad Ibn Yazid, and they said : You make it less 
known to us than ever. Then al-Mubarrad spoke to me and said : “Spare my feelings, 
“ that tribe of mine is a vile race.'’ 

It is even .stated that ibese verses were conifm.sed by al-Mubarrad himself, from 
a desire of being known as a member of this tribe ; his verses got into eircula- 
tion^ and he obtained his wish. He used frequent* y to recite at his assemblies : 

O you v'ho, in sumptuous array, strut about like princes scorning the wretched ; 
kpow that the saddk -cloth changeth notThc nature of the ass, neither do splendid 
trappings change the oalurc of the pack-horse. 

The learned explain diversely the origin of his surname al-Mubarradj and fiere 
is what the hdfiz Abft 'l-Faraj llm al-Jauzi (vol. if, p. 96) says, in his treatise on 
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patronymics: “ Al-Mubarrad being asked how he came by this surname related 
“as follows: The chief of the shurta (police^yuards) wanted me. to pass the 
“ evening M'ith him in conviviality and conversation, but hpt wishing to go, I 
“ went to Abu Hatim as-Sijistani*s. Soon after, a messenger q( th^it oflicer’ 
“ (wdli) came in isearch of me, and Abu Ilatim bid me hide i^^^ 

“ of a large earthen water-cooler. Having followed his advice, he put on the 
“ lid, and went to the messenger, saying*: He is .nbt in my house.— Nay, said 
“the other, I am told that he is in it.. — Well; replied Abu Hatim, come in 
“and. look for him. The man went in, and searched every corner of the 
“ house, without noticing the wicker-ease. When he went away, Abu Hatim 
“ clapped his hands, calling at the same time towards the case: Al-mubarradl 
“ aUmbarradl (who tennis cool water!) When the public heard of this, they 
“ kept it up against me,” Some say that this surname was given to him by 
his master Abu Othman al-Mazini, and others again explain it in a different 
manner.— Hafcannafea was the surname given to Abu *1 'Wadaat-~or Abii Nafi — 
Yazld Ibn Tharwan al-Kaisi, whose stupidity had become so notorious that it 
was proverbially said ; (Such a one is) more stupid than Ilabannaka aUKaisi.— 
One of his camels having gone astray, he offered two camels tp whoever would 
bring it back. They said to him : “ How can you offer two camels for one?” 
and he replied : “ You do not know the pleasure it is to find what one has lost.” 
This gave rise to the proverb. Verses were also made on him which got current 
(among the tribes), and the following piece, composed by Yahya al-Mubarak 
al-Yazidi, a person whose life we shall give, and directed against Shaiba Ibn al- 
Wiilid al-Absi, the uncle of Dakaka, contains an allusion to the same subject : 


Live protected by fortune and thy natural stupidity will harm thee hot ; those wj 
we see living in prosperity are merely the favorites of fortune. The man of tale] 
often poor, and the fool enjoys opulence. Live protected by fortune, and you ma; 
like Habannaka al-Kaisi or Shaiba Ibn al-Walld. 

The circumstance which induced atYazidi to compose thes^nes was^^at, ^ 
being in a discussion with al-Ki^i at die court of al-Malidi and in the presence 
of (hat khalif, he remarked that Shaiba Ibn al-Walid,who happened to be there, 
displayed a great partiality for his adversary ^nd eveii a^meked jhim^lf, ISe in 
consequence lashed him in a number of pieces, from one of wh\ch these verses 
arc iakch?*>mDuaiy w|s |he surname o( ]!|{iiriya, rhe daughter !of mbia Ibn Saad 
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Ibn Ijl Ibn Ltijaim. This Rabia bore tlie surname ofMaghnaj or Mif^luiaj. Her 
silliness became so notorious that it was currently said : (Such a one is) a (jr cater 
fool than Dugha, Ibn al-Kalbi assigns her a diderent origin in his Jamhara lan~ 
Nisab ; iu speaking of Xh& descendants of al-Anbar, he says : And Jundub, llu* 
“ sou of al-Anbar, engendered Adi, Kaab, and Owaij ; their mother was Mariya, 
“ the daughter of Rabia Ibb Saad |bn Ijl, or, according to another statcinciii, 

she wasDugha, the daughter of Maghnaj Ibn Ziad/' He therefore consider.'* 
Mariya and^Dugha as different persons ; whether he be in the right or not, God 
only knows! What established her character for silliness was that, having 
brought fortli a child and hearing it cry, she said to her mother: “Is it the jV/«r 
“which opens its mouth (j/a/lfl A /J'iM) ?” to which the mother replied: “Yes; 
“ and it reviles its father [yasxibb dbdhA).'* The word jaar^ in its. primitive a»‘> 
ceptation, signifies the dung of any wild animal armed with claws. It was then 
applied, by a species of licence, to the excrements of other animals. Dugha, on 
bringing forth her child, imagined that it was an excrement itious’ discharge, 
and on hearing the child cry, she was filled with wonder and asked whence the 
noise proceeded. She had married a member of the himily of al-Anhar Ibn Ami 
Ibn Tamim, and, on her account, the Band T-Anbar were called the Band *l-Jdrd 
i filii podicis ). — Tlicse notes, though foreign to our subject, furnish some i nri- 
ous particulars, and that induces me to insert them. 

(1) Koran, fArai 22, verie 45. 

(2) See vol. I. page 340. 

(3) The life of tbii aUJaw6ltki is given by Ibn KballikAn. 

(4) Tho author of tho Fihreit notices two persons of the namo of Aba Abd Allah an-Namari ; the Hrst as au- 
thor of a tr^tise on colours, entitled KitAb Al-LumA fi ’l~Alu;An; of a work entitled JUadni 

perhaps a commentary on the Hamdsa of Aba TammAm; and of a treatise having for title > 

The other Aba Abd Allah an-Namari spoke with elegance the language of good society and that of the people 
but, says the author of the FiArcir, no works are mentioned as having been 
comp^ by blin.— .FfAreif, fol.112,121. 
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IBN DURAID 

Abu Bakr Muhammad Ibn al-llaMn Ibn Duraid Ibn Alahiya Ibn Han lam Ibn 
ITasan Ibn Hamami Ibn .Tarw IbnWasi IbnWahb Ibn Salama tbn Hadir Ibn Asad 
11)11 Adi Ibn Amr Ihn Malik Ibn Fahm Ibn Gbanim Ibn Dans Ibn Adnan Ibn 
Abd Allah Ibn Zahran Ibn Kaab Ibn aWIaritb Ibn Kaab Ibn Abd Allah Ibn 
Malik Ibn Nasr Ibn al-Azd Ibn ul>Gaiith Ibn Nabt Ibn MMik Ibn Zaid Ibn Kahlan 
Ibn Saba Ibn Yashjub Ibn Yarub Ibn Kahlan, a member of the tribe of Azd 
and a native of Basra, was the most accomplished scholar, the ablest philologcr 
and the first poet of the age. Al-Masiidi speaks of him in these terms, in his 
MurAj adrOahab : And, at Baghdad, Ibn Duraid was one of those who, in our 
“ times, excelled as a poet aiid attained eminence as a philologer. In this 
science he held the rank of al-Khalil Ibn Ahmad (voL L p. 493), an^l made 
“ known peciiiiarities of (he (Arabic^ language which bad not been noticed in 
“ the works of his predecessors. In poetry he could assume every tone, from 
grave to gay; and his poetical productions are loo numerous (o be reckoned ; 
** otherwise, we should mention the greater part of them and have inserted them 
“ in this book. One of his best pieces is the kasidUy so well known under the 
“ title of al-MaksAray in which he celebrates the praises of al-Shah Ibn ]Mik?d 
and his son ; the former, named Abd Allah Ibn Muhammad Ibn Mikul, and 
“ the latter Abu 3-Abbas Ismail Ibn Abd Allah (1). It is said that, in (his 
poem, he has inserted most of the wwds terminated by a short alif {maksAr). 
It begins thus : 

“ If thou socsl my head resemble by its »i«»iour the rays of morning {appearing) un- 
“ dcrncath the training robe of darkness* and its while (Wr«) shining through the 
“ black, as shineth the fire in a log of Ghada wood — (2) 

He then adds : “Jin this well-known Jmtdal he has had a number of imitators, 
“ such as Abu ’l-Kasiin Ati Ibn Muhammad Ibn Abi '1-Fahm al-Ant^ at-Ta- 
“ nukhi” (vol. 11, p- 304), etc.— -This poem has occupied the attention of many 
writers, in ancient andenodern times, who explained its meaning and elucidated 
the signification of its woi'ds : the fullest of thesecommeniaries js that composed 
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by the jiirisoonsull Abu Abd Allah Muhammad Ibn Ahmad Ihn HishAm Ihn 
Ibrahim al-Lakhrai as-Sibti (3), a modern author who died towards A. 11. r)7(t 
(A.D. H7'i\ It was commented also by the imdm Abu Abd Allah Muhammad 
Ibn Jaafar aUKazzAz, the author of the philological treatise, the Kildh al-Jdmi . 
wc shall give thiis writer $ life. 'Amongst Ibn Duraid’s most celebrated works are: 
the Kitdh aUJemhara (the eollecti6n)^ ii highly-esteemed philological M'eatise,('i) ; 
the Kitdh al^hhtiMk (on etymology); \he Kitdh as-Sarj wa ‘l-Lijdm (on the smldle 
and hridle) (5) ; a large and a small book on horses ; a treatise on the Anwd (in- 
jhienre of the stars on the weather) ; the KitAb aUMuktabis (book for him who seeks 
informatm); the Kitdh al-^Mnldhin (the elucidator(?)); the Kitdb Zdwdr iU.irah ■ the 
irabs noted fortmlhm their friends); the Kitdb id-Lughdt (on the dialects [or idiom- 
atic expressions] of the Arabs); the Kitdb as-Sildh (on umpons); the Kitdb Gharth al- 
Kvrdn (on the obscure expressions of the Koran); this work he left imlinisbed; the 
Kitdb alrMujtaba (chosen seleclion)^ a work small in size hut ample in matter ; the 
IVishdk (embroidered belt), a short but instructive treatise. He composed, also 
some beautiful poetry, and the men of learning in former limes used to say : 
Ibn Duraid is the most learned amongst |)oets and the ablest poet amongst the 
learned.’^ In one of his pieces, the eulogistic portion is turned thus : 

A brilliant (maiden); did lier clieeks display their bri^’htness t(» the rising sun, lie 
could not shine; (hr waist) a pliant branch waves on a round sand-hill (the haunchx)^ 
and over it is seen a moon (hr face) shining through the cover of the night (hr dark 
hair). Were beauty told to choose its representative, it would not pass lier by; and 
wore it told to address any other female, it w'ould nut speak. The darkness of her hair 
[shades the world and) makes us think the sun is set; the brightness of her face [en- 
liffhtens it and) makes us think him rising. She appears, and her lustre dazzles every 
eye, ; woe bcfal the eyes that close not then ! 

Were. 1 not apprehensive of lenglliening this article too much, I would give 
numerous passages from his poetry. lie was born at Dasra in the street (sikka) 
of Salih, A. II. 223 (A. 1). 837-8), he passed his vovilh in that city, and there 
he made his studies. His masters xvere Ab»i llatiin as-Sijistani (voi /. p. G03;, 
ar-Riashi (vtd. IL p, 10), Abd ar-Rahman Ibn Abd Allah, surnaiued the nephew 
of al-Asmdi (Ion Akht U ismdi) (G), AbAOtbman Said Ibn llarun al-Ushnan- 
dani (7), author of the Kitdb ab^Madnif and others. He left Basra in company 
with lus paternal iinelc al-Musain, when the Zenj stormed that city and murdered 
ar-Riashi ( t7ol. i/. p, 11). He then dwelt at Oman (8) twelve years. Having 
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returned to Basra, where he again resided, for a time, he set out for Persia and 
there hccame the companion of the soils who were at that epoch the 

administrators of the province of Fars.‘ It was for them that he composed his 
Jamhara. They appointed him director of the government oflice of Fars, and 
no oflicial papers were published without his japproval, licither was any order 
executory *^thout'hw sigrmtnre^ ^'TJIe -ga4nte^j[ai^e--siHn^4n^Jt 
being prodigal of his money and always ready to oblige, he never kept a dirhem 
in his possession, and indulged his generous inclinations to their full extent. In 
his fcasida, the MahAra,h(i introduced the eulogium of his patrons and received 
from them a present of ten thousand pieces of gold. In the year 308 (A, D. 
020-1), subsequently to the deposition of the sons of Mikal and tlieir removal to 
Kliorasan, he proceeded to Baghdad, where he found a generous protector in Ali 
Ibn Muhammad al-Klmwari. The imam al-Muktadir having been informed 
by al-Khuwari of the history and high literary attainments of his guest, settled 
on him a monthly pension of fifty dinars, and this allowance was regularly 
continued to Ibn Duraid as long as he lived. This [)hilologcr could repeat from 
memory a vast number of poems and other pieces; in ihe quantity of produc- 
tions which he had learned by heart he surpassed all his predecessors, and, w hen 
Students read over, under his tuition, the poetical compositions of the Arabs of 
the Desert, he immediately repeated from memory tlio remainder of the piece 
which his pupil had commenced. Ad-Darakutni (voL II, p, 239) having been 
asked if Ibn Duraid was to be considered as a true transmitter of j)ieces pre- 
served by tradition, replied that some doubts had been expressed on the subject; 
indeed, it is said that he was careless in his delivery of these pieces, attributing 
them to the first author whose name came uppermost. The philologer Abu Man- 
silr al-Azhari (v. Ill, p, /i9) relates that, having gone to sec Ibn Duraid, he found 
ium drunk, ‘‘and theiefore,” said he, “I never returned to his house again.’' 
“ When we went to see him,” said Ibn ShMvin (voU L p, 324), “ we were 
“ shocked at tlie sight of. lutes hung up on the wall and of wine unmixed with 
“ water.” It is related that a beggar haying asked him for something, he be- 
stowed on him a cask of wine, having notliihg else to give at the time. One of 
his hoys disapproved pf this act and said to him: “ How can^you possibly give 
wine in clarity (9)?” — “Why,” replied Ibn Duraid, “that was the only 
“ thing 1 > ^me time afterwards, he received ten casks of wine as a pre- 
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sent, oil which he observed to the^^^ine boy: “We bestowed one cask and re- 
“ reive it back tenfold,” A gre?it nuinber of similar stories are told of bini. 
Towards the ninetieth year of his age he lost the use of his side by a paralylu* 
stroke, but recovered by drinking theriao. lie then relapsed deeper than ever 
into his old habits and denied himself no indulgence, lie resinned also bis 
lessons, reciting and dictating to his scholiirs; but, a year afierAvards, having 
eaten soiuetlring which disagreed with him, the palsy returned. All his body, 
from head to foot, was completely paralysi-d» but he could still move his 
fiands in a slight degree. When in this slate, he uttered cries of pain if any 
person happened to enter the room, even without going neai* him. Alluding 
to this, his disciple Abu Ali Ismail al-Kali itl-Baghdadi {voL /. p. 210) made* 
the following remark: “ I said to myself: The Almighty has punished him 
“ thus, for having said, in his MaksArn^ when speaking of lime and its eflecl.s; 

' “ (0 Time!) thou liasl engaged with one who, if the spheres fell on him from every 
** point of heaven, would not niter a complaint (10). ' 

“ And his sulT(*rings were sucli that lie would ci y out like one trod under 
“ foot or pricked with needles, although tlic person who Went in did not appi’oaeh 
“ him.” Though redue(,*d to this miserable slate, he retained all his mental 
fat uities, and answered with p<*rfeet justness every (piestion which was proposed 
to him. “ lie survived this attaek tw^o years,” says Abu Ali, “ and, whilst he 
“ was in that state, I consulted him on the points of philology respecting which 
“ 1 had doubts, and, as quick as thought, he returned me satisfactory answers. 
“ ( asked liiiii, one day, a ipiestion relative to a e(*i‘laiu verse, and lie replied : 
“ ‘ ffad the light of my eyebalk been extingukliedy you would not have found a penon 
“ ‘ rapahte of satisfying your thirst for knowledge. And these very words, my son, 
“ ‘ were addressed to me liy Abu Halim when I onee bappened to ask him a 
“ ‘ (|uestion; and he told me that al-Asmai had s|K'ken them to him under the 
“ ^ same eircu instances.’ ” — “ To the last (piestion I ever addressed to him,” said 
Abu Ali, “ hi; made this reply : lldl al-jadd dAn al-harid {choking has put a stop to 
verses}; ano these wet e the last words I he*ard him utter. Before that time, 
“ he used frccMicntly to recite this v(?rse, applying it to himself ; 

Wretch that 1 am! a life of pleasure was not mine, neiUier have 1 wrought a good 
“ deed whereby I may please God." 

VOL. HI. 
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“ The following anecdote,” says al-Marzubani (10), ‘‘was related to me by Ibn 
“ Diiraid : I fell from (the top of) my home in Pars, and broke my collar-bone. 
“ I passed a sleepless night, and towards morning, having just closed my eyes, 
“ I dreamt that a tall pale man with a thin beard came to iny room, and, having 
“ taken hold of the door posts, one in each hand, he said: ‘ Repeat to me the 
“ ‘ best verses you ever composed on wine.’ I replied that AbA Nuwas (voh I. 
“ p. 301) had left nothing for me or any one else to say on the subject. ‘Well,’ 
“ said he, ‘I am a better poet than Abu Nuwas.’ This induced me to ask him 
“ who he was, and he answered ; ‘Abu Najiya, a native of Syria.’ He ihen 
“ ^ recited to me these lines ; 


“ Red before it is mixed and pale after, (thu wine) comes forth arrayed in narcissus 
“ [yellow) and in anomony (red); pure, it resembles the cheeks of the beloved; mixed, 
“ it assumes the {pallid] colour of the lover.” 


“When he had done, I declared the verses had, and, on his asking my reason, 
“ I replied: ‘ You hegiu by calliug it red, and then you say arrayed in naremns 
“ ‘ and inanemony, thus putting the yellow colour first; why did you so.^’— 
‘“Such hypeivcriticisni is most untimely, you reprobate!’ was his answer.” 
In another version of this anecdote it is stated tliat Abu Ali ’l-Farisi said : “ Ihii 


“ Dui'aid recited me these two lines, composed by liimsclf, and told me that 
“ Satan appeared to him in a dream and asked him if he had not essayed to rival 
“ Abu Nuwas? Ihn Duraid answered that he had. ‘Well,’ said Satan, ‘ your 
“ ‘ v(.*rses arc not had, hut ypu have committed one fault.’ ” The rest of th(‘ 
narration agrees with what precedes, — Ihn Duraid died at Raghdad on Wed- 
nesday, the 17th of Shaaban, A.H. 321 (August, A.D. 933), and was-huried on 
the east side of the river, in the Ahhasiya cemetery. His tomb is situated be- 
hind the Arms Bazar, near the main street (as-ShArt ’l-ylazam). The celebrated 
MotazeUte divine Abu Hashiin Alxl as-Salam aWubbai (voL IL p. 132) died the 
same day, and this caused the people to say: ‘‘To-day, philology and theology 
“ have ceased to exist ! ” ,It is stated that he lived precisely ninety-three years. 


Jahza tal-Barmaki (vol 1. p» 118) lamented his death in the fo^wing lines : 


Learnin{; disappeared when Ibn Duraid made the third wifti the gravestone and the 
earth (tarb). I at first lamented the departure of generosity, but I now lament the de- 
parture of jgenerositj^jind erudition, 
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Tarb an ummuil word ) is the plural of tarha, (a lump of earth.) — Dnraid is \\\v 
tarkhtm diminutive of Adrad (Ibothless). This speines of diminiilivc is (allod 
tarhhtm (softenmg)^ because the letter a," tlie initial of the])rimitive word, is sup- 
pressed ; it is thus that of ammd and azhar they form $uwaid and zuhair . — Han- 
tham^ the name of one of his ancestors (mmlnmed at the eommencemenl of tim nrti- 
( le\ means an earthen jar coated with green varnish ; it is used also as a proper 
name for men. — Hamdmij another of his ancestors, was, according to the emir 
Ahii Nasr Ibii Makiila (voi II. p. ‘248;, the first of the family wlio became a con- 
vci t to Islamism. He was one of the seventy horsemen who atN ompanied Amr 
Ihn al-Aasi from Omin to Medina, on learning that the Pi‘ 0 |)hct was dead; the 
circumstance is.wcll known (12). — Ildl al-jartd dAn al-kartd is a well-known |)iy)- 
verb ; it originated \Yith AIdd Ibii al-Abras, an anle-islamic poet, >vho pro- 
nounced these words on meeting an-Noman Ihn al-Mundir al-l.akhmi, the last 
king of lllra, in one of his bad days (Ut). An-Nomiui resolved to put him to 
death according to the custom he bad adopted, but first aski'd him (o rcp(‘ai 
some verses of his own composing; Abld, who had <lis('ov(‘r(*d his intern tions, 
replied ; Hdl-al-jarUl dAn al-harid (choking has put a slop to verses). It. was as 
if the poet had said* Strangulation has put a stop to the recilinij; of verses. It 
is a well known story, and I merely give its outline here(1'i \ — ,IWr/, for so 
his name must be pronounced, was a celebrated poet, contemporary with Abd 
al-Muttalib Ibn Hashim, the grandfather of t!i<* Prophet. 


{!) Acmrding to ad-I)ababi, in Iiik Aiinals, life of Ibn Diiraid, thAl pliilidoger v^hs employed by Abd AIIaIi 
ibn Mlk^it. Avhu waa then guvcriior of aI-AImvAz for tbe khalif aUMiikl.idir, »s prrreplor to bi)« aori Ismail.— 
MS. No.tUG, fob into. 

(2) See vol. H. page 4JJ3. 

(3) The ninnii-seript of tbe Bib.du Hot, No. 490, anettm /’om/a.foiitainaa very ninpie and Jearned commeiir 
tary on Ibn Diiraid's MaksAra. Although the firtit pages of tbia corninentory have disappeared, it may be 
es-sily perceived by a comparison Milb the odiUoti of ihc. Muk$uru and of the eommeittary of Urn Hisliaiii, the 
first part of which was published at Copenhagen in 1^29 by b. N. noisen, that the Itih. du tioi possesses, in this 
MS., the great cor ^ientary of Ibn UAshini abbakhiiii, oiid lhal the printed edition of it is a mer«‘ abridgment. 

(4) A copy of (be last half o. iheJamhara is in Iho Bthlio I hiiiae du Boi. 

.5) See the observations in page ixiii of the Introduction to vol. I. 

(6^ *' I6n Akhi t-Asmai: al-Taztdl writes as follovis; His name was Abd ar-UahniAii Abfi Muhammad; 
** somf> say, AbA 't-Hasan. He was a dull heavy man, but the pieces which he transmitted orally on (he 

authority .if his uncle and other learned men are held to be correct. He composed a treatise on the ideas 
“ occurring in poetry {Hadni ’s-Sftlr)."— ^FiAresf, fol. 75 v.) 
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(7) The name of AbOi OthmAn al-UshnftiiclAni orcurg in the FtAregf, fol 81 v. and 115 v. He is there stated 
to haTC been one of the learned men of Basra and the adthor of a Kitdb Madni ’fl<5A<r,and a Kttdb ahAbydt: 

<8) Perhaps the word must be pronounced 4||tindn. There was a city of this name in the Balk A 

of Syria. OmAn is that province of Arabia which is situated at the entrance of .the Persian Gulf. 

1 9} To give wine in charity is an infringement of the Moslim law. 

(10) Horace has said, in a similar strain: Si fractus iliabatur orbis, Irnpavidum ferient roinff.- (Od.3. 3. 7.) 

(11) His life will be found in this volume. : • . y ' * . _ 

(12) None of the historians whom I have consulted allude to this circumstance. 

(13) See Pococke*g Specimen Met. ar. 2nd cd. p. 73 

(14) Le roi d’Atwa (Moundhir ou Noman) avait dcut amis qiii ^laicnt ses convives hnbituels. Un jour, irriK^ 

de quelques propos imprudcnls qu’ils avaient tenus, et (‘ehaufre par les fum^es du vin, il ordonna de les 
roettro a rnort. Le lendemaint revenu de son ivresse, il fut vivenient afllige et lit Alever hors de llira, dem 
fnausolj^es a ses amis. 11 s'imposa la loi.de passer, tous les ans, deux jours aupr6s de ccs monuments funebres. 
L'un de ces jours fut appel^ jour de bien I'autrc jour de mal ta premiere persoiine 

qui so prdsenta au roi assis prAs des mausol^cs, dans le jour dc biun, il la combla de presents; la premiere 
qui I'ofTralt a sa vuc, dans le jour demal, il la faisait perir et on arrosait de son sang les deux mausoldcs, qui 
furent nommds Hans un de ses rnauvais jours le roi (Bant pres des mausoldcs, vit venir le poc^te Abid 

qu'il connaissait et qu’il aimait, Aht Iu1 dit il, pourquoi faut~il que tu sois la victime que je dois iminoler! 
au moins, rccite'inoi unc dcrniAre fois ta piece de vers.—Le gosier serr^ par I'angoisse, rdpondit AbId, no peut 
articuler des vers ^ja) — ^l^hoUis, dit le roi, quelle velne tu veux que Ton t’ouvre. 
celle du col, celle du bras, on celle de la jamhe?— Si tu est d(<cid(‘ b m’dter la vie, repril Abid, fais-rnoi don,- 
ner du viu. cl quand j’aurai bu jusqu'A oo que la seiisibilil^ soil (^tcinle en moi, tu feras cc que tu voudras. 
On apporla du vin au polite, el lorsquHl fut cnivrd on lui ouvril unc vcinc du col ct on arrosa de son sang 
les deux iiiau8ol^cg.«-(iS'ttd& at-Aghdnit tom IV. foL260.}-*(A. Caussin dc Perceval.) 


\BIT OMAR AZ-ZAIIID AL^MUTARRIZ. 

AbA Omar Muhammad (hii Abd al-WMiid Ibn Abi Hashim al-Bawardi, geru’- 
rally known by the appellation of al-Mularriz and surnamed Ghuldm TMlab 
(Thdlab’$ boy)t received also the denomination of az-Zahid (the ascetic) for hi.s 
mortilied life, and ranked among the most eminent and the most learned of the 
pbilologers. For a considerable time, he had been an assiduous disciple 
of Abu ’I-Abb5s /. p. 83}, and to this circumstance he was indebted 

fpr his surname. He acquii'ed a gi'eat stock of information under the tuition of 
that master^ on whose work, the Fasih, he composed two treatises, the first, a 
small volume of/ i^rre<!tions, and entitled FdUal-Fasth (omissions of the Fasih^f 
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the second, a commentary, forming also one volume. Ills other works wrre 
the KiW) al-Yawdktt {book of jewels); the KitAb al Jurjihii ; the KitAb aUMMih thr 
ehieidotor); the Kitdb as-SdiU (book of hours ; the Kitdb Yaum tea laila {booh of the 
day and the mjht); the Kitdb al’-Mustalmn {the approved); the Kitdb al-Ashardt 
book of decennaries); i\\a Ki0b as-ShAra (treatise on counsel); il\o Kitdb al-lhiyod 
treatise on sale-s); a treatise on the meaning of the names of the poets ; a work on 
the Arabian tribes; the KitAb al-MaknAn wa *l-MaktAm (the concealed and the hid-- 
den); the Kitdb at-Tuffdha [on the apple); {he, Kitdb d-Maddkhil; the Hal al-Mndd- 
khil; the Kitdb an-Nawddir (book of anecdotes); tin* Kitdb fdit al-Ain omissions of 
[al-Khalil Ibn Ahmad (vol. /. p. WAj in his work] the Ain ; the Kitdb Fdit aU 
Jamhara (omissiom of [Ibn Uuraid (ro/. ///. p, MB) in his work] the Jamharo)^ 
ai»d a notice on the expressions which the Arabs of the Desert repreh<‘nded as 
inaccurate in the lessons and writings of Abu Obaid (voL IL p. 'i8() > Mai»\ rare 
obsolete terms of the language* were made known by Abu Omar, and tlie greater 
part of the words indicated by Ibn as-Sid al-Batal\ausi (roi IL p. (i1), in his 
Ternaryj is taken from his indications. Many strange stories are told of this 
philologer. The information which he communicated to his scholars was then 
transmitted down by Abu Idlasan Muhammad Ibn Zarkdyn, Abu All Ibn 
Shadan, and others. Ills birth look place in the year 201 (A, I). 87 'i-r) , 
and he died at Baghdad, on Sunday, the 13th of Zu ’l-Kaada, A. II. ll'io 
Febniary, A, D. 957 , or 3/i4. He was interred the next day in the cloister 
{sulfa) situated near the tomb of Marnf ahKarkhi (1), from which it is only 
separated by the road. Abu Omai- devote<l himself to study with such assi- 
duity that he bad not time to provide for his livcliliood, and always renjained 
in a stale of poverty. The (|uaiitity of information which he communicated 
to his disciples and of the pieces which he knew by hear t was so great that the 
learned men of that time impugned as false the greater part of his philological 
obseirvations, and they used to ^ay tliat if a bird (lew by, Abii Omar would 
bring forward something on the subject, heading it with these words 
*‘ThMab told us, on the authority of Ibn al-Aarabi, that,” etc. He is consi- 
dered, however, as a correct and trustw'orthy Tiaditionist by all competent 
masters in that' branch of knowledge. The greater portion of the works and 
pieces which he taught was dictated by him from memory without bis having 
recourse to a Irook; it is said that the philologh al matter which he thus made 
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known filled ihirty thousand leaves of paper. It was this copiousness which 
exposed him to the imputation of falsehood. A number of persons concerted 
togetiujr and imagined a question which they might propose to him ; when they 
ol[)(ain(‘d his answer, they let a year pass over, and then submitted to him the 
same question, but bis answer corresponded exactly wiih that which he had 
previously given. A similar attempt to ensnare him was made by some per- 
sons who were going to hear his lessons : they happened to be conversing of the 
vast quantity of information which he was ever ready to communicate, and ob- 
served that, by this very talent, he had incurred the imputation of falsehood. 
i)n their way, they passed by abridge, and one of them said : ‘‘ Let us write 
‘‘ down the name of this bridge and ask him about it; we shall see what answer 
“ he makes.” When they entered the place where Abu Omar w^as, that person 
addressed him, saying: “ 0 s/iaifr/i/ what docs the word bridge (kantar a) mean 
“ with the Arabs?” Tlie professor answered that it meant so and m [slaimj 
its different significations and his auditors received this answer with a secret 
smile. A month afterwards, they set forward a person to ask him about 
that particular hridgCi on which h^ replied : “Was not the same <picstion 
“ proposed to me a month ago, and did I not answer it so and so?” On 
hearing these words, the assembly was filled with admiration at his quick 
apprehension, acuteness, and promptitude in calling to mind the question and 
the time at which it had been proposed; but whether his answer was exact or 
not, they had no means of verifying. — Moizz ad-Dawlat Ibn Buwaih (voi /. 
page 155) had given the command of the Baghdad police-guards to one of his 
young slaves whose name was Khuwaja. When Abu Omar heard of this appoiiit- 
ment, he was dictating to his scholars the contents of his Kitdb al^YawdkU [book 
of jewels )j and at his next lesson he said, on taking his seat; “Write: Ydkut 
khuwdja (a merchant's jewel); the word khmvdj^ in the dialect of the Arabs, 
“ means hunger.'^ He then discussed this subject in its various ramifications 
and made his scholars write down his remarks. The persons present were 
struck with amazement at Ins boldness in advancing such falsehoods, and be- 
gan to look out for the word in the treatises of philology (2). Abu Ali al-Ha- 
limi (voL ///. p. 75), the kdlib and phildloger, said: “We Extracted frpm a 
“ dictation n\ade by aUIamid (vol. /. p. 591} on the au^ority of al-Asmai who 
“ cit^llill^^bAatabi^ that the word khmedj means tongcr.”— Abu Omar al-Mu-^ 
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tarriz was giving lessons to the son of the Mdi Al)ii Omar Muhammad llm Yusiil\ 
and one day he dictated to him nearly one hundred philological cpiesiioiis, 
indicating their niceties and concluding with two lines of poetry. (Simw timv 
after,) Ahi'i Bakr Ibn Duraid (vol IIL p. 38) came in to ilie kihli Abu Oniar’s, 
with Abu Bakr'lhn al-Anbari (vol. ///.p. 55) and Ahn Bakr Ihn Miiksim (3). The 
k/ldi submitted to them these questions, but they bad no idea of them and 
knew nothing of the verses. ‘‘Well,’’ said the Wdi, “what say you to that? ’’ 
•'-“For my part,” said Ibn al-Anbari, “lam so much engaged in composing 
“ a treatise on the obscurities of the Koran (Mmhkil al-Kiirdn), that I can say 
“ nothing on tlie subject.” Ihn Miiksim answered in similar terms, pre- 
tending that he mms taken up with the readings oi' the Koran, but Ibn Duraid 
det lared positively tliat the qiu'stions wen* all of Qhe philolofjei*) Abu Omar’s 
invention and had no foundation whatever in the language: after this, they with- 
drew. When Abd Omar beard of what had passed, he went to the kddi and (old 
him to bring in the collected poetical works (diwdiis) <)f some ancient jmeis 
whom he named. T'he kddi opened his library and took out the hooks. Ahu 
Omar then began to discuss each question successively and adduced from ihes(‘ 
diwdm a number of passages in proof of all his .statements and pointed out those 
passages to the Mih. On concluding, he said : “ As for the two verses, they 
“ weie recited by Thfdali in your own presence, and you your.self wrote them 
“ down on the cover of such a work,” naming it. The kddi brought in tln^ 
book and found the verses written on the cover and in his own handwriting. 
— “I Icuud,” said the Kais ar-Buasa "A', “in the works of the philologers, and 
“ partietdarlv in Ahu Obaid’s Gharth nl-Mnsarmaf, many of the (’.\j)ressiou.s 
“ which had been considered a.s the mere fabrications of Ahu Omar.” — Ahu 
1-Ka.sim Ahd al-Wahid Ihn Ali Ibn Barhaii al-A.sadi said: “None of the 
“ ancients or of the moderns ever treated philologi<*al points .so well as Ahu 
“ Omar a/.-Zahid,” — Abu Omar c(»mposed a Ghartk al-IIndith obscure terms oc- 
curring In (he Trqditiom , founded on Ahn»ad Ihn llanhal’s work, the Masnad, 
and on this profbictioii beset the highest value. — Abu Ali Muhammad Ihn 
a!-IIasan al-IIatimi said “An indi.sfmsition having prevented me* from attending 
“ the sittings of AbA Omar az-Zahid, some days passed over and he at length 
“ ask»*d fen- im*. Bedng informed that I was unwed!, he eame the next me»riiing 
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“ to sec me, and, as 1 happened ro have gone out to take a bath, he wrote the 
‘‘ following line on my door with a piece of chalk : . 

“ The strangest thing we ever heard of is that of a sick inan whom people come to 
“ visit, but cannot find. * . ^ 

The verse \vas his own .” — Miitarriz signifies an embroiderer; as Abu Omar 
pi actisedthat art , he derived from it a surname w hich has been borne also by other 
learned men.— Abu Omar professed an excessive admiration of Moawia, and, having 
composed a treatise on the merits of that khalif, he obliged every person who 
came to study under him to read that book, lie was a man of great merit and 
extensive information, but what we have said in this article must sulliee.— 1 
looked out for the name of Abu Omar in as-Sainani’s KUdh al-Amdbj under the 
word al-Mutarkiz; he does not mention him, but he speaks of a poet called 
Alni 4-Kasim Abd al-Wahid Ibn Muhammad Ibn Yahya Ibn Aiyub al-Mutarriz, 
a native of Baghdad; this may perhaps be the father of Abu Omar, if we are to 
judge from his name ; if not, he is a person unknown to me. As-Samani adds 
that his poetry bore a high reputation and obtained great publicity, lie then 
cites the following passage of his composition : 

Overcome with grief, wo slopped at a9-SarAt(5) one evening, to exchange adieus; 
and, despite of envious foes, we stood uusenVinQ (the packets of ) every passionate desire. 
On saying farewell, she saw me borne down by the pains of love and granted me a 
kiss. Impelled by startled modesty, she drew her cloak across her face, on which 1 
said: ‘‘The full-moon has now become a crescent.” I then kissed her through the 
cloak, and she observed; “ My kisses are wine, to be lasted on passing through the 
“ strainer.” 

Although as-Samani says nothing of Abu Omar in that article, he mentions 
him under the head of Giiulam Thalab, adding the remarks which we have 
already made at the commencement of this notice. — Since writing the above, a 
number of years had elapsed when I found at Baghdad the Diwdn of Abu Kasim 
Ahd; al~Wahid, surnamed al^utarriz. He was a native of that city, and the 
greater part of his poetry is very good. His birth took place in the year 354 
A. D. 965-6), arid his death in 439, on Sunday, the first of the latter Jum^a 
November, A: p, 1047). It is therefore evident that he was not the father of 
bA Omar but ^neither person of the same trad^e — BdwUrdi means belonging to 
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Bdtvard or Abtwardj a village in Kidman and die native place of AbA ’l-Mu- 
zaffar al-AbiwardL a ppet.whose lifeWfli jfeai^ give. 


(1) 'fhc life of HArafwUl be found 

(2) Regular dictionaries did nol tbjea eiifl* 

(3} The fmdm Abd Bakr Muhammad Ibii al*Rasati Ibn Yakhb Ibii Muksini al-Attkr, a learned Koran* 
reader and grammarian of Baghdad, composed some works on the koranic sciences, one of which, (he J^itdb 
ut-Anwdr {book of iighte) eontaini an explanation, of the meaning, and an elucidation of the style, of the 
Koran. Having adopted (he readinge taught by Ibn ShanbOd (see papa 16 of thii vol.), he gave such scan* 
dal (0 the public that he was cited before an assembly of doctors presided by Ibn MujAhid and forced to re< 
tract, but on the death of MujAhid he returned to his former opinions. Bdrn A.H. 205 (A.D. 878-9 ; died 
A. II. 35I(A.D. 065).— (raAtfkdl ar^ttrrd, fol, 84.) " 

(4) The HAis ar^RuosA All Ibn al-Husain Ibn. Ahmad Ibn al-MusUma, vizir to the khalif ai-KAiiii, cum* 
iiicnred his career in a subordinate station at Baghihid, and rose by his talents to tbo viziratc. He was 
versed in jurisprudence, the Traditions, and other sciences. Having incurred the enmity of the Turkish 
guards, he was expdled by them from Baghdad, but returned soon after; being thou attacked by AbA 
i-HariUt al-BasAslri at-Turki (tee vol, I. pape 172), and having fallen into the hands of his enemy, he 
perished in excruciating tortures, A.H. 450 (A.p. 1058} — (dd-Dual ai-/iMmfya.}**Ueiskc calls him tupremm 
Hai$: sro Abulfcdm Annalet.tAU p 173. 

(5) See vol. Lepage 318. / ’ 


ABU MANSUR AL-AZHARI. 

Abu Aian.sur Muhammad Ibn Ahmad Ibn al-Azhar Ibn Talha Ibn Ni&h Ibn 
Azhar al-Azhari aUIarOwi (native of Herat)^ a philologer of the highest rank and 
oelebrity, was a doctor of the Shafitc sect, but addicted himself so exclusively lo 
the study of the language that his reputation is founded on his acquirements in 
ihat branch of knowledge. His piety, his talents, and Ids exactitude as a trans-- 
' philological information were universally a^’knowlcdged. The matter of 

hisT^sohs was deriy^ by him from (he philologer Abtl T-FadI Muhammad Ibn 
Aht Jaafar aI>-M&ndiri, who had received it from Abu T-Ahb5s Tltalah and other 
masters. Having'' to Paghdad, he met Ibn Duraid, but never .taught 
any thing on his also a part of his inforhi^tion from 

Abu Abd Allaii Ibratifm Iba Arafa, surnamed NiRr4waih (iioh /. 26^^ and from 

Bakr Muhammad Ib'n as-Sari, a grammarian more g^eiiierally known by the 
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name of Ilm as-Sarraj. (We shall give his life.) Some ^y, libwever, that he 
ohiaiiicd no part of his information ^ ^ 

complete knowledge of the Arabte^l^^agev al-Azha^ over Arabia ; 

and a person of merit has hote;''i^ jthe following e^^ in 

Abu Mansiir’s handwriting I to be made it |)risoner, the 

. ‘‘ year in \yhich tile karmats intercepted the |)ilgrim-carayan^^rf^ The 

“ people to whose share I fell were Aral>s, bred in the desert ; they paked the 
“ grazing-^time in visiting with their flocks the regions in which rain had fallen, 
and, in the hot season, they returned to a number of watering-placbs situated 
“.at the spots whei’e they usually stationed ; they kept camels and lived on the 
milk of these animals; they spoke an idiom suited to their Bedwln habits, and 
very rarely indeed, did they mispronounce a woi*d or commit a gross fault of 
“ language. I remained in bondage amongst them for a long time; our winters 
we passed at ad-Dahn^, our springs at as^amman, and our summers. at as- 
“ Sitarkn. From discoursing with them and from their conversation out* 
V‘ with the other, I learned a great quantity of words and singular expressions ; 
** and most of these I inserted in my hook^’ — -by his book he means the Talidih 
where you will find them classed under their proper heads.” Jle again 
resumes the subject in this discourse., and meptions that he passed two win- 
ters aUas-Sammin. Abd Mansur al-Azhari had a passion Tor colleeiing 
loose scraps of philology and possessed a perfect acquaintance with all the 
secrets and niceties of the language. His philological treatise,thc Tafcdf6(ar- 
rawjonumt) fxWs upwards of ten volumes and is a highly-esteeined work. His 
Ghartb dlrAlfdz (ngnificatimi of rare words) j a* work in one volume, is held by 
jurisconsults as their main authority for the signification of every obscure and 
doubtful word in the law language. The Ki^db al-Tafstr (^libe^ interp 
koraniew (?) ) Is another of his productions. At J}a|^idad he foet 4hw Ishak. 

(i’ol. /. p. 28) and Ahd Bakr Ibn al-Anb&ri, hut has given nothing 
Authority bT either. ^ He was born A. (A.D. 805-6), And he died at flerat 
' towaixls ihe close of the year itr 4^ 081 ). C place his 

. (^leath 'l 
' . .of havii^ 
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prehensibie dootrine, and they made their first appearance in the year '281 (A.l). 
804-5), under the khaUfate of al-ip|)iadid billah. Thb sect subsisted for a Ion.;; 
period and acquired Such str&gth that it not only rcndci'ed the roads dangerous 
for travellers, but coriquer^ a greah^i^ of provinces. Of these events a 
full account mil be found in the works of historians (2), The combat of a/- 
llabtr to which al-^bari alludes, took place A.H. 311 (A. D. 11234); the Kar- 
mats, who had then for chief Ahu Tahir al-Jannabi al-Kirmiti, mastered the 
pilgrim-caravan, slew some of the travellers, rediieed others to slavery, and 
seized on all their property. , This occurred in the khalifate of al-Muktadii*,son 
of al-Motadid. It is said that thcKarmats made their first appearance in (he 
year 278 (A, D. 891-2), and that tlieir first chief was AbA Said al-Jannahi, who 
established his authority in the piwitice of Bahrain and llajar. He was inin- 
deredin the year 301 (A.D. 913-4) by one of his slaves. Abu Tahir lost his lile 
in A.H. 332 (A.D. 9434).— /amidW means helonging to JanMuy a t(uvn in 
(he province of Bahrain, and situated on the sea-coast, near Sirfif . — llnbtr (uh an 
appellative mm) signifies a low ground. — Ad^Dahud^ or ad^Dahna with a shori 
final a, is the name of a large tract of country in the Arabian desert, forming 
part of the territory helonging to the tribe of Tainirn. It is said to copsist of 
seven mountains of sand ; according to some, it is situated in the desert of Basi a 
and in the territory of the tribe of Saad. — M-Sammdn is a red mountain in (he 
neighbourhood of ad-Dahnii; an easy road leads across it in three days’ time, 
and its height is not great. Some say that it is situated near the sandy desert 
of Aalij, at nine days’ jourftey from Basra.— the dual of SMVf is a 
name serving to designate two valleys which lie in the territoi 7 of the trihi* ol 
Saad; one of tlicm is called al-Aghbar (the dmty Sitdr), the other the 

ast-Sildr wl-ffdin (3), and both hear the denomination of SAda. They contain 
some springs of running water which serve to irrigate dale-trees. The pre- 
ceding remarks have;, no din^ct connexion with our subject, but, as they serve to 
explain , some %^^ords which might embarrass the reader of this compilation, \\v 
have judged it u^ful.tq insert them. 

... » 

itl) tin KhnlliMa h«8 ilreadir given tome eccoont of Oim. See vot. I. p. 43flf 

in the mdt al^dbM ). 
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Abu Abd Allah, Muhcmmad ibh ai- Abbas Muhammad Ibh Abi Muham- 
mad al-YazWi, a mawla to the tribe pf Adi Ibn Abd Manat (aUAdawi)y was a 
grammariati and philologer of the highest rank, a relator of (phiblogical) anec- 
dotes and a transmitter of the phraseology current among the Arabs of the desert. 
We shall give the life of his ancestor Abu Muhammad Yahya Ibn al-Mubarak. 
One of the anecdotes told by him was the following: An Arab of the desert loved 
a female of the sanie region and sent her, by a slave, a present of thirty sheep 
and a skin filled with wine. On the way, the slave killed one of the sheep and 
cat a portion of it, and drank part of the contents of the wine-skin. When he 
brought the rest to her, she perceived the trick, and on the slave’s asking her, 
whcn'about to return, if she had any message to send back, she resolved on ac- 
quainting the master with the fellow’s conduct, and answered : ^‘Give him my 
“ salutation, and tell him that our month was mahdk, and that Suhaim, the 
** keeper of our sheep, came here with a bloody nose The slave, 

not knowing what she intended by these expressions, bore them back to his 
master, who immediately perceived their drift, and calling for a cudgel, said to 
the messenger : Tell me the truth, or I will give you a sound drubbing.” The 
slave confessed his fault and obtained pardon* This message contained the most 
subtle and elegant allusions to what the slave had done. The word marMm 
means one whoso nose is broken and bleeds; ratham^ another derivative of the 
same root, means a white spot on the upper-lip of a horse. Mar(hut}[i is employed 
metaphorically to designate .a wine or water-skin (1). - He left some works, such 
as the Kitib aUKhail (book of horses)^ ih^ Mandkib, (merii$ of the Abbmd^), the 
Akhbdr al^Yastdiyin (history of ihd YazU ffiniUy)^ and a compendious treatise oh 
grammar. Having been euiployed, towards the close of his life, as preceptor to 
the children of kl-Muktadir billah^ be {tiled that ofiicc forborne time. Soon after 
his entry into the kbalifs service, one of his friends met bim^^ a pro- 

C ic^n, bu^ he replied ? ‘^1 ^ bu8y^ ^ip^ ^ 5 ^zidi 

died qn ihe,i^e of Atptiday, the i8th-of the latter Jpmada, AVl^ 

eightjrftyi^ 
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related to Yazid Ihn Afai^r; of this wd shall again speak, in the life of his an- 
cestor Abu Muhammad Yahya Ilin al-MubIrak. 

(1) Our Author hu jh^ro the numaor of many Arabian commentators, who erplain what is dear 

enough and pass over what is obscure, He might have added that a moAdjlc month U one, on the last night of 
which there is no moonshine. So ^at it contains only twenty-nine moonlight nights in place of thirty. The 
expression : the month ^at mahdk U therefore equivalent to one of the thirty was wanting. This, of course, 
referred to die thirty sheep. Our author might also have observed that Suhaim^ a very common Bodwtn 
name, means the fiWe bladtj an epithet designating perfectly well a. wine-skin rubbed over with pitch to 
preserve it. 


IBN AS-SARRAJ THE GlbmiAIUAN, 

Abu Bakr Muhammad Ibn as-Sari Ibn Sahl the grammarian, generally known 
by the name of Ibn as-Sarraj, was one of the most distinguislicd inasttjrs in ihai 
science, and his high abilities in it and in philology are universally acknowledged. 
Amongst the persons from whom he acquired his philological information was 
Abu *l-Ahbas al-Muharrad (vol, IIL p. «^1); and some eminent masters, such 
ns Abu Said as-Sirafi voL 1. p, 377), and Ali Ibn Isa ai'-Rummani {vol, //. 
p. 242), studied it under his tuition. Al-Jauhari cites his autliority in a num- 
ber of passages in his Sahdh. Ibn as-Sarraj composed some grammatical works 
of great repute, and his Kitdb alrOsM (principles)y one of the best treatises on the 
subject, is always referred to when the traditional information on any graiiV- 
niatical point is ynceriain or contradictory. His other works are the Jumal ul- 
dsAl (the collected principtes)^ a short treatise called the MAjaz (rompendium)\ the 
Kip^b aUhhlikdk (on iclymologyjf a commentary on Slhawaih’s Kitdb (vol. 11. page 
396), the fhtij4i al^Kurrd (appreciation of the motives tchick influenced Koran- 
readei's in thdr readkiisj^ the Book of the Poets and of Poetry, the Book of the 
Winds, the of the Camel, and the Kitdb al^MnwdsUdl 

(book of loving He pronounced the letter r incorrectly, 

giviiig il the sound of jfc, and happening, one day, to dictate a word in which 
letter ^ his disciple wrote it with a ghain^ he 
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I'xclaimed : “No, no ! with a jfca, with a ghal'' (1) 1 found in an antholo{>y 
some verees attributed to him, but am unable to ascert?iiii whether they are 
really his or not. They relate to a girl whom the poet loved and are familiar to 
most persons. The lints to which 1 allude are these ; 



I compared her beauty with her conduct, and found that her charms did not coun- 
terbalance her perfidy. She swore to me never to be false, but 'twas as if she had 
sworn never to be true. By Allah 1 I shall never speak to her again, even though she 
resembled in beauty the full moon, or the sun, or a)-Muktaii ! 

This article was already terminated when I discovered that these verses are 
certainly his, and a curious anecdote is connected with them : The author, Abu 
Hakr, loved a young girl, but she treated him with marked disdain : It hap- 
fMUicd at that time that the imam (khalif) al-Muktali returned from ar-Hakka, 
and the people assembled lowliness his entry into the city, and Abu Bakr was so 
much struck with his beauty that he recited these verses to his comj)anions. Some 
lime after, the kdtib Abu Ahd Allah Muhammad Ihn Ismail Ihn Zenji (2) repeated 
them to Abu ’1-Ahbas Ihn al-Furat (rob II, p, 358), saying that they were com- 
posed by Ibn al-Motazz (vol. II* p, 41), and Abu ’1-Abhas communicated them 
to the vizir al-Kasim Ibn Ohaid Allah (vol. II * p. 300). The latter then wetit to 
the khalif and recited the verses to him, adding that they were by Ohaid Allah 
Ihn Ahd Allah Ihn Tahir (vol.'ll, p, 79j, to whom al-Muktadir immediately 
ordered a present of one thousand dinars. “How very strange," said Ihn 
Zenji, “that Abu Hakr Ibn as-Sarraj should compose vei*ses which were to pro- 
“ cure a donation to Ohaid Allah Ihn Ahd Allah Ibn Tahir!’’ Ahu Hakr died 
on Sunday, the 26th of Zu ’1-Hijja, A. H. 316 (February, A. D. 929). — -Sarrdj 
means a saddler, , , 

(1) Ho meant to My : tcOA a rA. 

(9) ‘*Aba Akd Allah Muhammad Ihn hmatl Ibn 2enji, a kdtib celebrated for the beauty of his penman- 

ship, left a collectiou of epistles compos^ by himself and a work entitled: villi'.” 

— iFthrsac,. fol.lTS.). - : 
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IrtN AL-ANRARl THE GHAMMARliN, 

Ahu Rakr Muhammad Urn Ahi Muhammad al-Kasiin Ibu Muhammad Ibii 
Rashshar Ihn aMtasan Ibn Raiyan Ibn Saniaa Ibn Farwa Ibn Katau Ibn Diama 
a!-Aul)ari the (jrammarian, and author of various welbkiiowu iroatisos on 
Ijrammar and philology, was the most learned man of his lime in the dilfeivni 
branches of general literature, and iheir superior also by the «[uantity of literary 
matter which he knew by heart. He was a veracious and coiiscientious (radi* 
(ionist, pious, virtuous, and a strict follower of ihe sunna, Amongsi his nume- 
rous works were treatises on the dilferent Koranic sciences, on the rare and ihc 
(ihscure expressions oc(‘urring in the Koran, on the pauses on the commcm‘c- 
ment of phrases, a refutation of those who impugn the edition of the Koran in 
general use, ajid a book called az^Z(Mr (the blooming). High praise is bcstowinl 
on him by the Khatih (vol. I. p. 75) in his History of Baghdad ; (his author says ; 
‘‘ I have been informed that Abd Rakr* made dictations even in his fathiM ’s life- 
“ time, each of them dictating in a diflererit pai l of the mosipic. Mis faiher 
was learned in philology, and an exact, veracious, and trustworthy transmitter 
** of literary pieces preserved by tradition. He inhabited Baghdad. A mmi- 
her of learned men and his own son delivered such pieces on his aiuhoriiv. 
“ He composed a treatise on the (names of the parts of the) human frame, a trea- 
“ tise on the frame of the horse, a book of proverbs, a treatise on the long and the 
“ short final nllf, a treatise on the gender.s, a treatise on the uncommon expres- 
“ sions occiMTing in the Traditions and other works.” Abu All al-Kali (vnl. I 
p, 210} says: “ It is stated that Abu Rakr Ibn al-Anbari knew by heart lhre«‘ 
'‘ hundred thousand verses illustrative of exiiiessions occurring in (he Koran, 
“ and jthat a |i4USon having said to him : ‘ The great quantity of pieces which 
“ ‘ y^u know by heart is often spoken of; how much do you really kijow?’ hi' 
‘‘ answered : • I have ir my memory (as much as would fill) thirteen «‘hests.’ * It 
is mentioned that he kitjew by heart one himdr(‘d and twenty cxplanatioiis of 
the Koran with tKfeft 'l-Hasan ad-l)araku(ni (voL 11. p. 2dD 

relates that, on a certain Friday, he happened to be present at one of the sittings 
held by Ibn al-Anbari for the purpose' of making dictations, and that he gave a 
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wrong pronunciation to a namC' occuiring in the hndd of. a Tradition, ‘‘ lie 
“ said Haiydn relates ad-DaraViUnii, ‘‘ instead of Hablfdn or Hab- 

“ bdn instead of Haiydn. I thought it would be a pity that an error of this 
kind should be adopted and propagated on the authority of so able and so 
“ eminent a man as Ibn al-Anbari, but not daring to acquaint him with his 
“ mistake, 1 waited till the lesson was over, and approached the disciple to whom 
“ the dictations were directly addressed, pointing out the error of the master and 
“ informing him of the true reading. 1 then retired. Tlie following Friday,. 1 
attended the next sitting, and Abii Bakr said : ‘Let it be known to all here 
“ ‘ present, that, last Friday, in dictating a certain Tradition, I gave a wrong 
“ ‘ pronunciation to a name, and that youth indicated the true one; and let that 
‘ voutli know that 1 referred to the source whence 1 derived the Tradition and 
“ ‘ found the word written as he said.’ ” Amongst Ibn al-Anbari’s works may 
be noticed his Ghartb al-IIadUh (unusual terms oemrring in the Traditiom)^ filling, 
it is said, forty-five thousand leaves, a commentary on the grammatical trea- 
tise the Kdfi (2), filling about one thousand leaves ; a treatise on the final h, 
in about one thousand leaves ; a list of words each of which bears two contrary 
significations, the Kitdb al-Jdhiliydi (3), filling seven hundred leaves, a treatise 
on the genders, the most complete ever composed ; the likdla tal-Mushkil (epis- 
tola dubli (?) ) in which he refutes Ibn Kutaiba (voi //. p. 22) and Abu Hatim 
voL L p. 603). He was born on Sunday, the 11th of Rajab, A. II. 271 
January, A.D. 885), and he died on the eve of the Festival of the Sacrifice, 
A. H. 328. (August, A. D. 940); some say, A. II. 327. — His father al-K?isim 
died at Baghdad, A. II. 304 (A D. 916^7); some say, in the month of Safar, 
A. H. 305. — We have explained the meaning of the word Anbdri (;c6l. IL p. 58,. 
— At one of his dictations he quoted the following verses by a Redwin Arab : 

When you hindered her from speaking to 'me,- why did you hot hinder her image 
- from leaving the distant region where she now resides and visiting my slumbers in its 
unorcing course? May God shed his favour on a certain dwelling, in the sands of the 
tribe's reserved grounds, although the aspect of its mins made me betray the passion I 
concealed. Were my corpse borne on its bier past these abodes, the very owl which 
; dwells therein would say : “ 0 my friend 1 come and stay with me,” 

At another sitting, he dictated these lines : 

in the white -regions of atrOrba, it you yisit its people, you will^j^jlpsir gazelles 
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roaminfj at lihorty without a keeper. They go forth for the pleasure of encoiinloiiii|; 
danger^ and incur no jealous suspicions ; chaste they are, and ho who wishes to sport 
with them may despair. 


(1) Sec Yol. I. page x\ii. 

.2) lifljji Khalifa notices a treatise on grammar entitled the iTd/l, and composed by Abh Janfnr Ahmad Ibn 
an-.NnhhUs. As this grammarian was a pupil of Ibn al-AnbAri’s (sec vol. 1. p. 81), it is possible that ibe 
commentary mentioned by Ibn Khailik&n referred to the work of Ibn an-NabbAs. The author of the Fihrett 
nienlioiis the grammatical treatise the Kdfi. as the work of Ibn al~AnbAri himself, and takes no notice of the 
commentary. 

(.3) This appears to have, been a collection of poems composed in the times anterior to Isinmisin, a work 
similar to the MufaddaliyAt (.see page 2(1 of this volume). What may help to contirm this conjecture is, that in 
the list of Ibn aI-AnbAri‘s works, as given in the f fol. v. we find a liitAh al-^MulfaddaliyAt and 

no KiiAb al-JAhiliyAt. 


AHl) IrAINA, 

Abu Abd Allalt Mubainniad llm abKasiin Ibn Khailad Ibn Yasir Ibn Sidai- 
man al-llasliimi (a memher, by vnfranvlmvmcaij of tlm lldshim f(imil(f)j siirnaniod 
Abu 'l-Aina, was a mnwhi to {the hhalif) Abu .laafar al-Mansur, Tln^ family of 
Abu T-Aina, who was a blind man, n*markablf for bis repartees, verses, and 
literary knowledge, Itelongt'd to (the pivvhvr of) al~Yarnjma (in Arabia , but be 
liimself was born at al-Ahwaz and bn*d at Hasra. He th(*re learned Traditions 
and cultivated literature, having beard the les.sons of Abu Obaida (1), al-Asmai 
{m>l 11. p. 123), AbuZiiid al-Ansari (voL /. p. 570), al-Otbi (2), and otluM* mas- 
ters. lie wa.s an excellent hdfiz and spoke with great elegance; fluent in bis 
discourse, prompt in bis repartees, and surpa.ssing in penetration and sharpness 
all his contemporaries, he ranked among llie most brilliant wits of (he age. 
iNuinenms an^u.^iing an* ‘dotes arc i - dated of what pass(*d between him and Abu 
Ali ad-Darir 3), and of the eliarming pieces of verse which lit* composed on 
those occasions. Being one day in the soc iety of a certain vizir, the conversa- 
tion tump'd on the history of the Barmekif](‘S and their generosity; on which the 
vizir said to Abu’l-Aina, who had just made a high eulogiurn of that family for 

VOI. 11!. 8 
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(heir libeiality arid bounty: You have praised them and their qualities too 
“ much; all this is a mere fabrication of book-makers and a fable imagined by 
“authors/' Abu U-Aina immediately replied: “And why then do book- 
“ makers not relate such fables of yoii,() vizir ?’* The vizir remained silent, and 
I he company were struck with astonishment at Abu ’1-Aina’s boldness. — ^Having 
one day complained of his distressed circumstances to Obaid Allah Ibn Sulaiman 
Ibii Wahl) (voL I, p. 29), the latter replied: “ Did I not write in your favour to 
“ Ibrahim Ibn al-Mudabbar (4)? ” — “It is true,” said Abu ’l-Aiiia; “ but you 
“ wrote to a man pi'cvented fi'om satisfying Iiis generous inclinations by the pro- 
“ traction of poverty, the humiliation of captivity, and the cruelty of fortune ; so 
“ my cflbi ts were friisti'ated and my hopes disappointed.” — “But,” said the vizir, 
“ it was you youi’self wlio made choice of him.” — “0 vizir 1” replied Abu ’l- 
Aina, “ 1 am not to be blamed for that; Moses vhose (out of) his people seventy 
“ men (5^ and there was not a prudent man among them; the blessed Prophet 
“ chose for secretary Abd Allah Ibn Saad Ibn Abi Saib, and he fell into aj)os- 
“ tacy and joined the infidels; and Ali, the son of Abu Talib, chose for aibi- 
“ trator Abii Alusa ’l-Ashari, and he decided against him.” — By the words 
humiliation of captirityj Abu ’1-Aina alluded to the circumstance of Ibrahim Ibn 
al-Mudabbir’s having been impi’isoned at Basr^a by Ali Ibn Muhammad, chief of 
the Zeiij (v.lL pAi), Ibrahim cn'ccted his escape by br eaking through the pr ison 
Mall. — Abii ’l-Aina having one day gone to visit Abu’s-Sakr Ismail Ibn Bulbul 
kV. II, p, 012), that vizir said to him; “What has kept you away from us s(> 
long, “ Ahu 1-Aina ?”““ My ass was stolen from me.” — “ How Mas it stolen?” 
“ — I was not with the thief, so I cannot say.”— -“Why then not I'idc to visit 
“ us on another?” — “ My poverty prevented me from buying; my pride, from 
“ hiring; and my independence, from borrowing.”^ — He one day had a dispute 
with a descendant of Ali, and his adversai'y said to him : “ You attack me, and 
yet you say in your pi'ayers : Almighty God ! bless Muhammad and the family 
“ of Muhammad.” ~“ Yes/’ replied Abu 1-Aina, “but I add: who arc virtu- 
“ ous and pure/’ — A common fellow having stood in his way, he perceived 
it and said: “What is that?” — “ A man of the sons of Adam;” was the reply. 
“ Welcome, welcome!” exclaimed Abu 1-Aina, “God grant you long life! I 
“ thought that all his sons were dead.” — Having gone one day to the door of 
Said Ibn Makhlad and asked permission to enter, he was told that the vizir was 
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cngaijofl in prayer. “Ah!" exelaiinod Ahiri-Aiiia, “thi're is a pleasure in no- 
“ vclty. ’ ll must be here observed (bat Said had l)ee!i a Christian before bis 
appoinlment to the vizirat (G). — nappeinn(j to pass by (be door of AIxl Allah 
Ibn i^Iarisur, wlio was then recoverin{j from an at(ack of sickness, Ik* ask(*d (he 
servant bow he was. “Just as you could wish," was (be answer, “ h\ 
“(ben," replied A1)U M-Aina, “do I not bear (be funeral cry?" — A men- 
dicant wliom be invi(ed to partake of bis supper having eaten ii all up, be 
said to him: “I asked you through charity, and i( will Ik* a charity in yon U\ 
“ leave me." — One of bis friends met him at an early hour of (he morning and 
expressed bis astonishment at bis being up so soon : “ You do as 1 do, ' replied 
Abu ’1-Aina, “and yet you wonder at me." Having been informed that al-Mula- 
wakkil bad said of him: “Were he not blind, I should take him for a boon C(nn- 
“ panion;" be said : “Provided the khalif dispense me from watching for the 
“ new moon"— (ir/r/r/j k Ihrilnljf of a muwa/;/.iii) — and from readiiig (he inscrip- 
“ (ions on seals" — (/r/nr/i u the duty of a kiitib) — “I should make a good boon 
“ companion." — llcing asked how long be would continue to praise some and 
xatirize others, be replied: “As long as (he virtuous do good and the wicked 
“do evil; but God forbid that I should be as the scorpion wliich s(ing(‘tb 
“ ecjually the Prophet and tlie infidel.” Ibn al-jMukarrain ' 7 , with whom he 
frecpiently engaged in playful dispute, having heard a man obst'ive (hat he 
who loses bis sight loses bis shrewdness, he said; “What makes yon forget 
“ Abu 'l-Aina ; lie has lost his sight and gained innmmsely in shrewdness." 
Tile same Ibn ablMokarram beard him say one day, in his prayers: “OLord, 
^ hearken to thy pclitiomTl" on which be exclaimed: “You son of a prostitute I 
“ whom have you not nctitioMcd ?" The sanu^ person once ask(‘d Ahu 1-Aina 
mali<‘iously, bo>v many liars there were at Basra, and obtaim^i for answer : “ As 
“ many as there are reprobates at Baghdad (8)." — Having gone to see Ibn Tha- 
waba(f)), who had got the better of Abu VSakr 10 . in a dis[mte, lie said to him : 
“ I have learned \vhat passed between you and Abu ’s-Sakr,and if Ik* did not make 
“ you a full reply, it vas because In* could find no jiride in yon to hiimliic, and 
“ no honour to blast; and moreover be detested your flesh too much to devour 
“ ii, and despised your blood too much to think it worth spilling." — “And what 
“ business have you," exclaimed Ibn Thawaba, “ to thrust yourself into my 
“ afl’airsand those of people in bis station? beggar that you are!" - “Blame not 
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‘‘ a man of fourscore,’’ replied Abii *1-Aina, “a man who has lost his sifjht and 
“ who is ill-lreated by his prince, if he has recourse to the cliarity of his bre- 
“ tbreii; that is a bcUcr occupation than the trade of a catamite (11).” — ‘^Wlien 
“ two persons rail at each other,” said Ibn Thawaba, “it is the vilest who gains 
“ tlie day.” — “ Riglit! ” retorted Abu '1-Aina, “ and you gained the day ovei‘ 
“ Abu ’s-Sakr, and silenced him yesterday.”— Happening, in the year 240 
A. I). 8G0-7), to enter into the presence of al-Mutawakkil, who was then in 
his palace called al-Jaafari, that khalif said to him ; “What thinkest thou of 
“ this our dwelling-house?” to which he made this reply ; “Others have built 
“ lions(\s in the world, but you have built a w'orld in your house.” A1 Mnta- 
wakkil expressed his satisfaction at the answer, and tJien asked him how he 
stood wine. The otluu‘ replied : “I am overcome by a small (piantity, and dis- 
“ grace myself if I take much.”— -“ Come ! ” said the khalif, “do not say so, 
“ but be our boon-companion.” — “I am a sightless man,” replied Abu ’l-Aina; 
“ all who sit in your company are ready to serve you, and I require a person (o 
“ serve me; neither am I free from the apprehension that you may look at me 
“ with the eye of one who is well i>leased whilst your heart is wroth against me, 
“ or that your eye may express wrath whilst your heart is well-pleased ; and if 
“ I cannot distinguish these two signs, it may cost me my lif(j. So shall I prcdei* 
“safety to risk.” — “I am told,” said the khalif, “that thou hast an evil 
“ tongue.” “Commander of the fahhful !” replied Abu ’1-Aiim, “the Almighty 
“ himself has uttered praise and satire; he has said: How ejcccllent a servanll for 
“ he frequently lurned IdrnHelf unto God (12), and: a defamer, (joiny about with dan- 
“ devj a preventer of good, a tramgremr, a wicked wretch (13). And a poet hath 
“ said : 

“ Iff praise not the honest man and revile not the sordid, the despicable, and base, 
“ why should 1 have the power of saying, That is good, and this is bad? And why should 

(lod have opened my ears and my mouth? 

— “ Whence dost thou come?” said the khalif.— “From Hasra.” — “What hast 
“ thou to say of that place?” — “Its water is bitter; its heat is a torment, and 
“ it is pleasant when hell is plea.sant (14).” When Najah Ibn Salama was deli- 
vered over to Miisa llm Abd Allah al-tspahahi, who had been commissioned to 
exact from him the sumsp?lift!cfI'1Le owed {to government), the cruel tortures to 
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which (lie |)nsoncr was submitted caused his death (ir> . Tliis hap|M‘U(‘d ou 
Monday, the ‘i2ud of Zu ’l-Kaada, A.II. *2A5 '^Fel). A. 1). 800\ The same (*veu-. 
iug, akMulazz hillah, the soti of al-AIutawakkil, attained the afjeof puberty, and 
some persons of high rank were assembled at, Abu 'l-Aina’s. One of (hem hav- 
ing asked liim if he had any news of Najah Ibn Salama, he answered {in fhr 
words of the Koratij siirat 28, verse \h): “Aloses (MAsa) struck him and killed 
“Jiim.*’ Those words came to the ears of Musa, who, soon after, m(‘t Abu 
l-Aina in the street and threatened liiin, on which the latter said {in Ihr o'ards 
of the same chapter, verse 18): ‘‘ Dost thou intend to kill me, as thou killedst a 
“ man yesterday ?” — A certain great man having made him a promise whic h he 
did not fullil, Abu ’1-Aina wrote to him in these terms: “ Tim conlidence 1 lia\e 
“ in your word prevents me from eoin|)laiuing of your slowm ss; and the know- 
“ ledge I have of your constant occaipations induces me U\ awakc'u your recol- 
“ lection. Yet, confident as I am in your kindness though slow, and con- 
“ viuced of your* generous spirit, i dread lest dralh overtake me, ami death is 
“ the destroyer of ho])e. Alay God increase ycurr days and make; yorr attain the 
“ term of your wishes. Adieu.” — The anecdotes (old of Abu ’l-Ain;i are veiN 
numerous; the following one is stated to have been related by himsrdf ; “ I was 
‘‘ one day sitting with Ahu ’1-Jahm when a man came in and said to him . 
‘‘ ‘ You made me a promise, and it depends on your kindness to fidlil it.’ — 
“ Ahu ’1-Jalun airswcued (hat he did not recollect any thing of it, and the other 
“ replied : ‘ If you do not recollect it, ’tis becarrse (he persons like nie to whom 
“ ‘ yoir make promises are numerous; and if 1 remember it, 'tis becarrse thi* 
“ ‘ persons like you to whom I may eonlkhTitly address a rerpu'st arc few .' — 
“ ‘ Well said! blessings on your father I' exclaimed Ahr'r ’l-.la)un, and the j)ro- 
“ rnise was immediately fulfilled.” — Abu ’l-Aina was horn A. II. 191 (A. I). 
HOO-T) at al-Ahwaz, as we have already said ; he passed Jiis early youth at 
Basra; on attaining his fortieth year, lie lost his sight, and, having resided for a 
lime at Baghdad, he returned to Basra, and <lled there in the month of the latter 
.lumada, A. U 283 !' ^uly-Aiigust, A.l). 80G;; some say, 282. Ilis son .laafar 
says that hi.^ death look [dace on the 10th of the first Jumarla, and hiS bir th in 
A. n. 190; Gofl best knows which of these slatemerrts is the more correi i. 
-He received the surname of AbA%Aind {father lanje-etfe) from the ciicurn- 
stance of his having asked Abri Zaid al-Ansari vol. /. p. 570 ; how he formed 
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the. diminutive of atn (eye)j to which he received this answer; Oyoni, 0 Abu 
‘‘ M-Aiua !” which nickname stuck to him ever after. — We have already spoken 
of nl-Yamhia {vol. IL p. 10) and aUAhwdz, 


(t) Ilis life will be found in this work. 

(2) The life of al-Otbi will be found in this volume. 

(3) Abou Ali ad-l)artr (Me blind)^ called also (perhaps by anliphrasis ) Aba Alt al-Bastr ) 

{the clear-sighted), was an eminent poet and epistolary writer; the author of the FMreif informs us under 
the heads of Aba Ali al-Basir and Aba'l-Aind, that the former corresponded with and satirized the latter.— 
{Fihrest, fol. 169. 171.) 

(4) Ibrahim Ibn al-Mudabbar and his brothers, Ahmad and Muhammad, were eminent poets and prose- 

writers ^JL) (FiAmf, fol. 169.) — The word .seems to indicate that they 

were employed in the Hoard of Correspondence. 

(5) Koran, s6rat 7, verse 154. 

(6) SAtd Ibn Makhlad was one of al-Molamid's vizirs. Ibn al-4thlr informs us in his KAmil, under llic 
year 296, that SAId Ibn Makhlad went that year to Wiisit, where al-Muwaflik received him with the hij?hesl 
marks of honour. On this occasion, Said conducted himself with much haughtiness, and, soon after, abMuwal- 
Hk imprisoned him and his family. 

(7) According to the author of the Fihrest, fol. 170, Muhammad Ibn Miikarram was an eloquent kdtib and 
epistolary writer. In the Khallb’s groat History of Baghdad, we find inofition made of an Abh .lanfar Mu- 
hammad Ibn Mukurram as-SalTAr who died, as it would appear, in the year 231 (A.I) 854-6). 

(8) Baghdad was the native place of Ibn nl-Mukarraiii, as Basra was that of Abh T-Ainft. 

(9) The author of the Fihrest indicates two persons bearing the surname of Ibn ThawAba, one called Ahu 
’1-IIa.san Ibn Thawftba, a man of learning and talent; and the other, Abh Abd Allah Muhammad Ibn Ahmad 
Ibn ThawAbu.au accomplished epistolary writer and secretary of the khulif al-Moladid.— (FiViresf, f. 176 v.) 

(10) He means the vizir; see vol. II. p. 612. 

fll) Instead of this word, Ab6 T-AinA uses a periphrase still grosser; but as some of the terms ho employs 
are not perfectly intelligible, it may be hero observed that Jl^l signifies missio ieminis; prnro- 

catio ail emissionem; s^LaltpU, cemeo. The word ^ I', j I here signifies: burthen of crime. 

(12) Koran, sdrat .38, verse 29. 

(13) Koran, sdirat 68, verses 11 and 12. 

(14) See something similar to this in vol. 1. p. 239. 

(15) NajAh Ibn Salama was president of the hoard of requests (diwdn at-taukia), an office in which werr 
drawn up the answers to the memorials presented to the sovereign. He was charged also with the control of 
the agents who administered the estates belonging to the government. Having discovered some extensive 
peculations committed by MAsa Ihn Abd al-Malik- chief of the revenue-ofTice [al-^kharAdj] and al-Hasan Ibn 
Makhlad, president of the board of estates, he sent in a memorial to the khalif al-Mutawakkil, representing 
to him that these two officers had retained in their possession forty millions of dirhems. The khalif replied 
that, the ncit day, MAsa and al>Hasan should be delivered over to him that ho might proceed against them. 
Jlut that night, the vizir Obaid Allah Ibn Yahya, who favoured those two officers, induced NajAh to with- 
draw his accusation and promised that he would arrange the affair. The n«t morning, NajAh’s retraction 
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>»as prescnled to tlio khalif >vith a dt*claralion signed by Mftsa and al-Hasan, ^>beroin they staled ihai ilio 
had already paid into the hands of NajMi upwards of tw'o iiiillions of dinars, for which he had not ai cnitoted 
to the state. AbMutawakkil immediately delivered over .NajAlt and his sons to MOsa. who obliged them to 
confess that they had in their possession about forty millions of dinars, wiOioiit counting their rnagazinc.s ol 
corn, their horses, and landed property. Mftsa took all this wealth from his prisoners, and after inllicling .« 
severe flogging on NajAh, he put him to death by the compressing of bis testicles. The sons of the victim 
were then beaten till they acknowledged having in their possession seventy thousand <linars and other pro- 
perty. Mflsa took all from them, and extorted also large sums from the agents employed by \ajj\li in the 
difTerenl cities of the empire —ilbn nl-AlbIr’s IfdmiT. year24.'i.> 


AIIIHAMMAD IRN OMAU AI.-WAKI1)I. 

Abii AImI Allah Aluhamniad Ibn Omar Ibn VVakid al-Wakidi, a nalivtMtf Mr- 
tllna and a tnawla lo ihc Ilasbim family — or lo that ol' Sabm Ibn 

Aslam, aocordin{][ (o some — was a man eminent lor learnin/;, and llit* anlbor ol 
some well-known works on the eompiests of llie Moslims and ollnir snbjccls. 
Ills Kitdb ar-HMa (histonj of the apostary)^ a Mork (»f no inferior meric conlains 
an account of the apo.staoy of ibe Arabs on (he death of the Projtbet, and of llie 
wars belwceu the Companions anti Tulailia Ibn J^lmwailid al-A/di, al-Aswad 
al-Ansi and Musaiiama al-Kazzfdy (the liar) f'f}. Tie received Iradilional iiil’or- 
inaiion from Ibn Abi Dib (vol. II. p. 58!l), Mamar Ibn Rashid (ro/. 1. p, xiiv)^ 
Malik llm Anas (ijo/. II. p, 5^15), ath-Tbanri 'voL /. p. 57(1), and others; bis 
secretary Mubaminad Ibn Saad (whose life eome.s immediately after this', and a 
number of other disiiiiipiished men delivered traditional information on hi.s an- 
thorily. He held the [>o.si of kddi in the eastern quarter of Raf^lidad, and was 
appointed by al-Mamun to fdl the same olliee at Askar al-Mabdi. Tht* Traditions 
received from him are considered of feeble authority, and doubts have been 
expressed on the subjv ’t of his veracity. Al-Mamun feslilied a hi(;b resptM t for 
him and treated hiui with marked honour. Al-Wakidi once wi’ote to him, eom- 
plainini' that straitened eircumstanees liad obliged him to contract debCs, and 
specified the amount of what he owed. On this memorial al-Miiiniin inserilied 
the following answer: You possess the qualities of liberality and modesty: 
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“ libei ality allows your hand to disperse freely what you possess, and modesty 
induces you to mention only a part 6f your debts. We have therefore ordered 
“ yon ifje double of what you ask; if this be not sulficient, the fault is your own; 
“ and if it answer your expectations, be yet more liberal than before, for (Ik^ 
“ treasures of God arc open, and his hand is stretched forth to do good. When 
“ you acted as kddi to ar-Rashid, you told me that the blessed Prophet said to 
az-Zub;ur (2) : ‘0 Zubair ! the keys of the provision which God grants to his 
‘ creatures are placed before his throne; He bestoweth on them in proportion 
‘‘ ‘ to their expenditure ; if they spend much. He gives much, and if they spend 
“ ‘ little. He gives little.’ ” — I bad completely forgotten this Tradition,’' ob- 
sei'ved al-Wakidi, and I derived more pleasure from his reminding me of it 
than from the present he made me." Bishr al-Hali (vol. /. p. 257) related 
one single fact relative to al-Wakidi, which was that he heard him say : How 
‘‘ to write a charm to cure fevers. Take some olive leaves, and, on a Saturday, 
“ being yourself in a state of purity, write on one of these leaves; Hell is humjrij^ 
“ on another, Hell is and on the third, //c// is refreshed. Put them in a 

rag and bind them on the left arm of the person suffering from fever. I made* 
“ the experiment myself," said al-Wakidi, and found it successful. ’ Such 
is the relation given by Abu 'I-Faraj Ibn al-Jauzi (voL II. pmjeAH)) in bis Life 
of Rishr al-Hafi.— Al-Masudi mentions, in his MvrAj ad-Dahaby that al-Wakidi 
related the following anecdote; “1 had twe^ friends, one of whom belonged 
‘‘ to the himily of Hasbim, and we were all as if animated by one soul. 
“ Mislbi'tune then came upon me, and 1 was reduced by poverty to deep dis- 
“ tress, when my wife said to me, as the great Festival was drawing near : 
“ ‘ As for ourselves, we can support in patience our misery and affliction ; but 
‘ there are our children, and it cuts me to the heart to think that they will 
‘ see the neighbours’ children dressed out and adorned for the Festival, whilst 
‘ they must continue as they now are, in their worn-out clothes. Could you 
“ ‘ contrive to procure the means of clothing them?' 1 immediately wrote to 
my friend, the Hasbimide, lecpiesting him to let me have whatever sum he 
“ (‘ould dispose of, and he sent me a purse sealed up, and containing, he said, 
“ one thousand dirhems. I had hardly recovered from the joy I experienced 
when I received a note from my other friend, wherein he made me a re(piest 
similar to that which I had addressed to the Hashimide; 1 immediately sent 
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‘‘ him the purse wiihoul even breaking the seal, aiul, being then ashamed of 
appearing l)efbre my wife, I went to the mosque and remaiiUHl there till morii- 
“ ing. When I returned home, instead of being reproached fc»r what I had 
“ done, I had the satisfaction of receiving her fidl approhatitm, and just at that 
“ moment, the Hashiinide came in, with the purse sealed up as before. ‘ Tell 
“ ‘ ntc sincerely,’ said he, ‘ how you disposed of what I sent ytm.' I told him 
“ the plain fact. ‘Well,' said he, ‘wlien you applied tome, I sent von all I 
“ ‘ possessed on eartli, and |javing then written to my friend requesting him to 
“ ‘ share with me what he ha<l, I received from him my own pnrse, sealed with 
“ ‘ my signet.’ “ W'c (lien decided on making an equal partition of the (hou- 
‘‘ sand dirhems, having first taken out one hundred for my wife^d . Al-Mamun 
“ having lieard of the circumstance, sent for me and made me relate what liaH 
“ passed ; he then ordered us a present of seven thousand ilinars, two ihousaml 
‘‘ dinars for each of us, and one thousand for my wife." The Khalih relat<^s this 
aneedoto, with some slight dinerenee, in his history of llaghdad. Al-Wakidi 
was horn in the beginning of A. II. 130 (Sept, /\. I). 747 ; he died on Monday 
evening, the Hth of Zu l-lliya, A. II. ‘207 'April, A. 1). 823), being then kddi 
of the quarter of Baghdad sit uat<*d on the western .side of the Tigris, Such is 
(Ik* statement of Ihn Kutaiha, hut as-Samani says that he was kdiU of the eastern 
<|uar(er of Baghdad, as we have already mentioned. The funeral service was 
said over him by Muhammad Ihii Samaa al-l’amirni, and lie was inlerred in the 
Khai/uran cemetery. Some place his death in 20‘J or 20t'), hut the dale we 
have given is the true one. The Khatih says, in his History of Baghdad, towards 
the heginuing of his notice on al-Wakhli, that he died in tht^ month of Zii 'I- 
Kuada, hut towards (lie end of the article, he places liis death in Zii l-Hijja. 
I found among my rough notes, and in my own liand-writing, that ah Wakidi 
diiid at ilie age of seventy-eight years. Wdkidi means dmmdnl from Wdkid; 
one of his aneestors hure this name.— Of al’Mmlani we have already spoken 
(rol. Ilf. pofjf* al-}fahdi ^al-Malulis ramp), a plac?(? now' known by the 

name of ar-liu&dfa^ is . ituatcdjn the eastern (juarter of Baghdad. It was built 
by Abu .laafar al-Mansur for his son al-Mahdi, after whom it was railed. This 
coiilirms the statement that al-W4kidi was Mdt of the eastern quarter of the 
city, not of the western. 


vjl Hi. 
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ij; See Abft ’I Kcdo, reign of Ab{i Bakrj Price in his ftetroMpect, Vol. 1.; Kosegarten’s Annals ol at-Tnbari, 
part I. ' . 

(2) Khti Abd Allah ai-Zubair ibii abAuwam Ibn 'Khuwailid Ibn Asad Ibn Abd abOzza Ibii Kusal, a member 
id' the tribe of Koraish and of the family of Asad, was a cousin of Muhammad by the mother’s side, and one 
of the ten proselytes to >ihom the founder of Islamisin announced their certain entry Into paradise. Perse- 
cuted, like the other Moslims, by the Pagan Arabs, be took refuge in Abyssinia, but returned in time to 
accompany Muhammad in his emigration to Medina. He fought in all Muhammad’s battles^ and. at tlie com> 
bat of Hadr, he was the only warrior among the true believers who took the field on horseback. At the con- 
quest of Mekka, he bore Muhammad’s standard, and upwards of thirty wounds received in various combats 
against the infidels attested his bravery and his attachment to that faith in the caii^c of which his Mas the first 
sword ever drawn. Jc^alous of All, he espoused the quarrel of AAixhilf and fell by the hand of Amr Ibn .fat' 
mOz the 10th of the latter JumOda, A.II. 30 (December, A. T). 056), soon after the battle of the Camel. He 
met with his death in a valley near Basra, called W/ldi 's-Sabda {the valley of the lions.) - Abfl 'l-Feda. 
Tnbakdt al Muhaildithin Siar as-Salaf.) 

(.3) Due thousand pieces could not be equally divided between three persons ; the difficulty was obviated l)y 
reducing the sum to nine hundred. 


>IUIIAMMAI) IBN SAAI). 

AbiVA!)d Allah Miihamniad Ihii Saad Ihn Mani az-/iihri, was a man ol' ihr 
highest talents, merit, and eminence. He I i vet I for some time with al-Wakidi 
(see (he preetHliiig arln le) in the (‘haraeler of a set'i etary, and for this reason he 
hecarne known hy the appellation of K/i(ib al-Wi^kidi. Amongst (he masters nn- 
der whom he studied was Sol van Ihn Oyaina yol. /. p. oTS i; traditional infor- 
mation was delivered on his o>vn authority hy Aim Bakr Ihn Ahi ’d-Dnuya 
(ro/. I. p. and Abu Muhammad aUlarilh Ihn Ahi Osama at-Tamimi. Me 
eomposed an excellent work, in lifteeii volumes, on the diflerenf classes tohakdl ' 
of Muhammad’s (]ompanious and of the Tahi’s; it contains also a histopf of the 
khalifs, brought down lo his own lime. He left also a smaller Ttij^dL His 
eharacier as a veracious and trnslworihy his|orian is universally acMn|fted. It is 
said that the complete eollection of al-Wakidi s works remaiuCffin 'the pos.s(?ssioii 
of four persons, the first of whom was liis sccretarjj^^uhammad Ihn Saad. 
This distinguislicd ^writer displayed great acquirements in the sciences, the Tra- 
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dilioiis, and traditional literature; most of his books treat of the Fiaditions and 
law. The Khatih Abu Bakr (yo/. /. ji>. 75), aulltor of titc History of llaijhdad, 
speaks of him in these terms: “ We consider iMuliaininad Ihn Saad as a man of 
“ unimpeached integrity, and the Traditions which he delivered are a proof of 
‘‘ his veracity, for in the greater part of the information handed down by luni, 
“ we find him discussing it, passage by passage. ' He was a niawla t<> al-llusain 
Ihn AIkI Allah Ihn ()l>aid Allah Ihn al-Ahbas Ihn Ahd al-Muttalih. At th(‘ a(p' 
of sixty-two, he died at Baghdad, on Sunday the 'ah of the latter Jumiida, A. 11. 

Deeeinbin*, A. 1). 818), and was interred in the cemetery outside the Da- 
mascus Gate Bab fu^Shdni . 


ABU BISfIK AD-DULABI. 

Ahu Bishr Afiihainrnad Ihn Ahmad ihn Hanimki Ihn Saad al-Aiisari ad-Du- 
lahi ar-Bazi, was a native of Dulah in the province of Bai, and allied, hy ado[)- 
tion, to the Ansars of Medina. The surname of al-\\ arrak was home hy him 
bmiuse he eupinl or sold hooks \ Ad-DulM)i displayed great learning in the Tra- 
ditions, historical narrations, and general hi.story; he learned the Traditions in 
Syria and Irak from Muhammad Ihii Bashshar '1), Ahmad Ihn Ahd al-.lahhar 
ai4)taridi, and a great numher of other teachers. His «)wji atithority was 
cited for Traditions hy at-Taharani {vol. I. p, 59‘2 and Ahu Hatim Ihn Ilaiyan 
al-Busti. He left some useful works on history and on the dates of the* 
hirths and deaths of the learned; these prodintioi-s are so correct that persons 
who ctihivale such hranches of knowledge place full reliance on the information 
they derive !'»om lliem, and his statements may he found rpioled in work.s of the 
(ligiiest repine. In u void, he was one of the first masters on these subjects, 
and an authority to whom consrant reference is made. His productions are 
drav n up with great care. He die<l at al-Araj, A. H. d20 A. 1). 932). U is 
related that he gave the following lines as the production of Orwa Ihn liizam 
al-Ozri vol. /. p. 071) : 
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When my heart Hosigned to abandon her, it found its project opposed by two stre- 
nuous intercessors {her eyen) It said Nti; they said Yes; but all were soon unanimous, 
for they prevailed. . 

* Diildbi, or Dauldbi, which last is considered by as-Saniani as the more exact 
|)runiiiiciation, means belofigmg to ad-DUldh, a village in the province of Rai. An- 
other place of tht^ ^ame namr lies in the proTince of al-Ahwiz, and near it was 
fought the celebrated battle against the Azarika (voL 11. p, 51 A). Another Du- 
l;il) is situated to the east of Baghdad, and a fourth place of this name isM/n/> al- 
Jdr. DAldbj protioiinced also Danldbj is the name of the thing whi(*h tifrns 
round (the wheel for rnmng water), — Ak4rj is a steep mountain-pass on the pil- 
grim-road from Mekka to Medina. Near Taif is a poptdoiis village called al-Arjy 
the native place of al-Arji the poet vol.L p. *21)7), whose real names were : Ahd 
Allah Ibn Omar Tbn Amr Ibn Othman Ibn AlTaii. — I do not know in which of 
these two places ad-l)nlM>i died. There is also a place in Yemen (‘ailed StU 
akirj. 


(,1) Aba Itakr Miihanuiiad Ibii Itashshilir Ibu OlliimYii Ibii DAvsild Ibn KaisAn ai Abdi, called aUo IlntidAr, 
«as a trnditionisl and a nati>c of Basra. Al-niikhAri clu»d his authority for some Traditions. 11c died A. H. 
252 (A J) «Cft).--rfa6. oMfo/mddft/dn. 


MU MU) MJAIl AI.-MAKZUBAM. 

Abu Ahd Allah Muhaininud Ibn Imran Ibn Musa Ibn Said Ibn Obaid Allah 
al-Katib al-Marziibani was liorn at Baghdad, but his family Indonged to Kbo- 
rasan. Besides drawing up linmCrous works and enrions (.'ompilations (1), 
which aiv well known, lie delivered orally a great deal of literai‘y and historical 
information. As a transmitter of the Traditions relative to Ylubammad, he bore 
the ebaracter of a sure authority, but in his religious bi'lief lie li*ant towards 
the Shiite doctrines, lie gave his Traditions on the authority of Ahd Allah Ihn 
Muhauiinad al-Baghawi (voL I. page 323}, Abu Bakr Ibn Abi Dawiid as-Sijisiani 
(vpl. I . p, 590), And masters. It was he who first columned and revised 
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ihe poctiral \V(»rks of the Omaiyido (/f/m/i/’;, Ya/id ll»o son (d' i\loa\via, \\\v sun ol 
Al»u vSofyan ; they t'orm a small volume of about sixty pafjes :*2\ Artot* liiin, 
other person.^ nndeiTook the same task, but they inseiierl in the eolleelion a 
great number of pieces which were mi Yazid’s. The jHK*ms (»f this prime, 
though not numerous, are highly beautiful; one of his sweet»est passages is tliai 
e<)nfaiO(!rf 1itTh'(rpfe?'cM'lfyi[nl^^^^^^^ 

Separated from haila, I longed fora glimpse of her Hgiire, thinking that tiie tlajm* 
which raged within njy bosom would be calmed at her aspect ; but the females of the 
tribe said : “You hope lo see the charms of Laila! die of the [flmjentu)) malady of hope I 
“ Mow coiddst thou look on Laila, whilst the eyes which you cast on other wommi are 
“ not yet purified by tears? Mow cansl thou hope to enjoy her discourse, since thy 
“ ears have hearkened to the voice of strangers? O Laila! ihoii art too noble to be 
“ .seen! he «inly can see thee whose heart is humble and submissive d)," 

I conceived so great an admiration for Yazid's poetry, that, in the year tidd 
A. I). 12d5-G , being then at Damascus, I learned it all by iHart, and sneeceded 
in (lislingnisbing the gonnine j)ieees from those wbieb wer(‘ falsely allril)Uti>d 
to him. I examined also the latter with ailcnlion, and was (‘nal>le<l by my le- 
searches, to diseover by whom each of ibem was er mi posed ; lhi*se r(‘sulls I shonid 
set forth here were I not apprehensive of lengtlieninj; ibis article ion imicli. Al- 
Marznliani was born in the month of ibe latter Jiimada, A. II. ri b.-Mareli, 
V. D. 1)10} some say ‘21)(i— and he died on I'riday, the ‘2nd ofShawwal, A. II, 

• i8'i November, A.D. 004). 1 1 is death ba.'^ been jdaeed im orreetly in the year 

i{T8. The funeral serviei* was said over him by the doctor y\bu Makr al-Kha- 
waiM'zmi. He was. interred in his bouse, situated in the shdri of Ann the (ireek 
[Amr ar^Mmi , a streiM in that (piarter (d’ na(;;bdad whii li lies on the east side 
of the river. He delivered traditional information on (be aiilliority of Alin ‘I- 
Kasiin al-Daghdiidi ('i), Abu Make Ilm Dnraid ro/. III. />. dS , and Abu Maki 
Ibii abAnbari ro/. Ill, p. 55); bis own autbority was eited by Abu \b<l Allah 
as-Saimari, .Mm ’l-Kasim al-TaiiukIti (vol. II. p. oGT , Abu Midiammad al-.laii- 
bari,au(i otbcis. — He received (be surname (jf ul~Marzuhdni because imeof Lis 
aneestors bore the name of al-Marzuhdfi^ a designatimi ajiplied by (he Persians 
to great and powerful men only. T'his woixl signifies (jmrdifw of llit' frtmtier,, 
as we learn from Ibn aUawaliki’s (h) work, entilled nkl/worm/o 
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(1) Ibn Khaflikt’ln mentions, in the life of the pod Abfl Bakr al-KhowArezmi, that at-Marzuh&ni was the 
author of a Mojam as-Shuard, or dictionary of notices on the pods. 

(2) The original has: Of about three kurrdsax. khurrAsUt or tjuire, generally contains twenty pages. 

(3) These verses seem to have a mystic import: the Beloved signifying the Divinity. 

(f This I believe to he the same person as the Abd Allah al-Baghawi already mentioned in this Article. 

(3) llis life will be found in this work. 


ABU BAKR AS-SUIJ. 

I ' ... 

The Mtib Abii Bakr Mnlianmiad Ihn Yahya Ihn Ahd Allah Ihn al-Abbas Ibn 
Muhammad Ibn Sul Tikin, generally known by the appellation of as-Suli as- 
Shclranji (as-SAli the e/im-p/aj/eiM, bore a high reputation as a man of talent and 
an aeeomplishcd scholar. lie delivered traditional information on the authorily 
of Abu Dawiid as-Sijistani (t?. /. p. 589), Abu ’l-Abb?is Thitlal) i;. /. p. 8Jt), Abu 
’1-Abbas al-Mubarrad hoi. III. p. 31), and other great masters; AbiVl-Abba.s 
ad-I)arakutnl 'voL //. p, 239), Abu Abd Allah al-Mar/ubfini (see the preceding 
article), and others have transmitted down tlie information which he imparted. 
He became one of (like khalif ) ar-Radi’s boon-companions, after having been his 
[ireceptor; the khalif al-Muktafi and his successor al-Muktadir received him also 
into their intimacy on account of his convivial talents. He composed a number 
of celebrated works, such as the Kitdh ^l-Wuzard (book of vizirs) ^ the Kitdh 
nUWaraka (book of leaves), the Adab al-Kdtih (the knowledge requisite for a kdtilf 
the Kitab al-Anwai (Liber speckrunry the History of Abu Tainmam (ro/. /. 
p\ 348), the History of the Karmats, the Kitdb al-Ghnrar (book of brilliancies) y 
(he History of Abu Amr Ibn al-Ala (voL II. p. 399), the Kitdh al-lhdda hook of 
devotion y iho History of Ibn Harma (1), the History of as-Saiyid al-Himyari 
(voL II. p. 241), the History of Ishak Ibn Ibrahim (vol. I. p. 183), a biographical 
dictionary of modern poets, etc. The science which he chiefly ciiKivated was 

^ * -qp- • . * 

biography, hut he knew by heart and transmitted down a great number of Hle- 
raVy produelions.' Sincere in his religious belief and virtuous in his conduct, 
he merited the deference which was always paid to his opinions. In chess- 
playing he remaiped without a,n equal, and, even to the present <day, il is said 
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proverbially of a player whose abilities are intended to he extolled, thin snrh n 
am playa at rhofs like as-SM. I have met a great number of persons who be- 
lieved that asoSiili was the inventor of chess, hut tin’s is an erroiu'ons opinion; 
that game having been imagined Ity Sissa Ibn Dahir the Indian, for the amuse- 
ment of king Shihram. Ardashir Ibn Babck, the founder of the last IVasian 
dynasty, invented the game of nerd (tables) (‘2), whieli was thendoii' (ailed 
nerdashtr (3). He designed it as an image of the world and Its inhahitants, 
and therefore divided the board into twelve squares to repres(‘nt the immths 
in the year; the thirty counti'rs (or men) represented the days of the month, and 
the dice, fate, and the vicissitudes through whi('h it conduc ts the peciple of the 
world. But, to expatiate on these points would lead us loo I’ar, and make* ij> 
digr(‘ss from the subject in wliieh we arc* now engagc>cl. Hie Persians count ihc 
game of nerd as one? of the inventions which did honour to their nation. [Ilalliaii 
was at that time king of India, and for him Sissa invented the* game of chess, Hic 
sages of that epoch declared It superior to the game* of needy and that for ivason.v 
too long to he exp|ain(*dj (V;. It is .said that, when Sissa invt‘nt(‘d tlie game ol 
elic}ss and presented it to Shihram, the latlc‘r was siniek with admiration and 
lillecl with joy; he ordered chess-boards to he* placed in the temples, and consi- 
dered that game? as the best thing that could he learnc'd, in as miieh as it served 
as an introdHelion) to (the art of , war, as an honour to religion and (he world, 
and as the foundation of all jnstiee. He manifc.*sted also his gralilude and jov 
for the favour whieli hcniven had granted him in ilhislrating liis reign hv such an 
invention, and he said to Sissa . “ Ask me for whatever you ch*sire.'' — I iIk ii 
demand,’' replicHl Sissa, “ lliat a grain of wlic'at he* placard in the lirsi sipiaiv o( 
“ the chess-board, two in the sec’ond, and that the numhc'r of grains lie progn s- 
“ sivc*lv ciouhk'd till the last square is atlairmd : whalc*vc*r this cpianiih min 
“ lie, 1 ask you to bestow it on me.'’ The* king, who meant to make him a pre- 
sent of something c'onsiderahle, c?xelaimed that suc‘li a reconipc*ns(* would he loip 
little, attd reproac’lied Sissa for asking so inadequate a reward. Sissa clc c laiccl 
that !m: desired notJiing but what he had mentioned, and, hec*dl( ss of the king s 
remonstranees, he persisted in hi» demand. Hjt‘ king at l(*ngtli eonsc'iiied, and 
ordeml that quantity of wheat; to he given him. \Vhc*n the clerks of the* go- 
vernment ollice rec'eived orders to that elTec*i, tht‘y c*alculatc*ci the amount, and 
atiswered (hat they did not posse>^s near so inneh wheat as was rc*qiiirc*cl. 
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'rhesc words were reported to the king, and he, being unable to credit them, 
ordered the clerks to be brought before him* Having questioned them on the 
subject, they replied that all the wheat in the world would be ins^ufficient to make 
up (hat quantity. He ordered them to prove what they said, and, by a series of 
multiplications and calculations, they demonstrated to hjm that such was the fact. 
On ibis, the king said tq Sissa: Your ingenuity in imagining such a request is 
yet more admirable than your talent in inventing the game of chess.” — The 
way in which this doubling of the grains is to be done consists in the calculator’s 
placing one grain in the first square, two in the second, four in the third, eight in 
the fourth, and so on, till he comes to the last square; placing in each square the 
double of what is contained in the preceding one. It appeared to me doubtful 
that the amount could be so great as is said, but having met one of the account- 
ants employed at Alexandria, I received from )iim a demonstration whicli t‘on- 
viiK'cd me that their declaration was true : he placed before me a sheet of paper 
in which lie.had doubled the nundjers up to the sixteenth square, and obtained 
ihirty-two thousand seven hundred and sixty-eight grains/^. “ Now,” said 
he, ‘‘ let us consider this quantity to he the contents of a pint measure, and this 
1 know by experiment to be true;”— - these are the accountant’s words, so let 
him bear the responsibility — “ then let the pint be doubled in the seventeenth 
“square, and so on progressively. In the twentieth square it will become a 
waiba (peefc), the waibas will then become an irdabb ( bushel )y and in the 
“ fortieth square we shall have one hundred and seventy-four thousand seven 
“ hundred and sixty-two irdabbs. Let us stijipose this to be the contents of a 
“ corn-store, and no corn-store contains more than that ; then, in the fiftieth 
“square we shall have the contents of one thousand and twenty-four stores; 
“ suppose these to he situated in one city — and no city can have more than 
“that number of stores- — we shall then f^nd that the sixty-fourth and last 
“ square gives sixteen thousand three hundred and eighty-four cities (6). Now, 
“ you know that there is not in the world a greater number of cities than that, 
“ for geometry informs us that the circumference of the earth is eight thousand 
“ parasangs (7) ; so that, if the end of a cord were laid on any part of the earth, 
“ and the cord passed round it till botb ends met, we should find the length of 
“ the cord to be twenty-four thousand miles, which i$ equal to eight thousand 
“ paiaSangs. The truth otUuk fe posiuye and inc^^bitableJ^— Were I not ap* 
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prchonsive of exlending this article (o too great a length and being led a\va\ 
from my subject, 1 should render this evident, hut, in my notiet? on llu‘ sons ol 
\Iusa, I shall touch again on the subject (8). \ou know also that the inha 
hired portion ol the earth rorins about one (juarter of its surface. — Thest 
o!)servations liave caused us to digiess, hut as they convey some* userul infor- 
mation and a curious piece of calculation, 1 decided on inserting them so that 
they might come under the notice of sucli persons as treat with incredulity the 
result obtained by doubling the squares of the chess-board, and oblige them 
to acknowledge its exactitude ; for the demonstration here given (dearly piox's 
the truth of what has been said on the subject. I.et us r<‘tnrn to as-Suli. 
Al-Masudi relates, in his MurAj ad^Dahahy that the imdm> ar-Uadi hillah went 
lo a delightful garden filled with llowtu’S, at one of his country-seats, and asked 
the boon-companions who accompanied him if they ever savv a finer sight . 'rh<‘y 
all l)egan to extol it and describe its beauties, declaring that it surpassiMl (*very 
.garden in the world ; on which ar-!\adi said: “ As-Suli's manner of playinj; 
“ ( hess is yet a sight and surpasses all yon could di‘S(‘rihe.” It is relali’d 
that when al-Muklali (hillah) first lieard of a.s-Suli\s extraordinary talent in that 
game, he had already taken into his favour a chc'ss [)layi‘r nanuxl al-Mawardi, 
whose manner of playing had excited his admiration. When its-SdIi and al4Ia~ 
wardi were brought together and set to play in the prestmee of ai-Miiktall, that 
khalif, yielded lo his partiality for the latter, and, led away by the friendly feelings 
which a long acquaintance had established hetwe(*n th(‘m, he prompted him and 
encouiag(xl liirii so ofienly that as-Suli felt at fust embarrassed and confused. 
However, as the fjarne went on, he recovered his self-possession and vamjuished 
his adversary so completely that no one could gainsay it. Al-IVluklali l)ein(j then 
convinced of his talent, lost all his partiality for al-Mawardi and said to him; 
“ Your md-w(ird {rose-wnUr} is turiuxl into urine.”- - Innumerable anecdotes are 
told of as-Suli and his adventures; yet, with all his tahiit, his acknowledged 
learning, hui;;our, and elegant tast(!, he met with a depreciator in Ahu Said al- 
Akili, whoatiarked hiir, hut not ccverely, in a satire: as-Snli had a library filled 
with works e< mpiled by himself and all in difl’erently-eoloured bindings; tliese 
he 11 ed lo call (lie fruits of his studies (0;, and, when he liad oceasion to refer 
to anv ol (hem, he would tell his boy to bring him such atid such a hook. This 
led Ahu Said to compose the following lines : 
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Of all men, as-S61i possesses the most learning — in his library. If we ask him for 
an explanation on a point of science, he answers: “ Boysl bring here such and such a 
|)acket of science (10)." 

As-Si\li died at Basra, A, 11. 335 (A. 1). 940-7), or 330 \ he had sought con- 
icalment there to avoid the active search which people of all ranks were making 
after him with the intention of putting him to death. The crime imputed to 
him was his publishing a certain Tradition relative to (t/i6 rights of) Ali, the 
son of Ahu Talib. Some time previously, he had been obliged, by straitened 
eir<‘nmstanoes, to leave Baghdad. — We have already spoken of the word SM in 
the life of Ibrahim Ibn al-Abbas as-Suli, the uncle of Abu Bakr’s father (voU I . 
f). 22). — Sissa is to he pronounced with an i followed by a double s. — D/lhir is 
pronounced with an i in the S(?cond syllabic. — Ardashtr is thus spelled hy 
ad-l)arakutni; another author says that it is a Persian word signifying flour and 
milk; ard means flour ^ diud shir ^ milk. Some say that Ardashtr meam flour (wd 
swrctness (1 1), and others state that it should be written Azdashir, It Avas this 
pi ince who overthrew the provincial kings (Muldk at-Tawdi^ and formed, out 
of their empires, a kingdom for himself. He was the arrestor of that Persian 
dynasty which ended in Yazdajird (Yezdegird) and was overthrown in the ihirty- 
s(‘cond year of (he Hijra, in the khalifatc of Othman Ihn Affan. Their history is 
well known. This dynasty must not be confounded with the first series of ihc 
Persian kings which terminated in Dana, the son of Dai’a, him who was slain hy 
Alexander. This compieror established provincial kings throughout the coun- 
try, and he gave them this name because each of them had a difterent, people 
under his rule; previously to this, these states belonged to a single man. Arda- 
sliii' was one of the provincial kings, but he succeeded in subduing the others 
and establishing the empire in its primitive unity. The conn try remained under 
the provincial kings during four hundred years. The last Persian dynasty suli- 
sisted for the same period. — I am unable to (ix with certainty the orthography 
of Balhnit^ the name of the king of India, but 1 found it thus written by the 
copyist of the book which I consulted. It mav or it may not be exact. 

(i) “ In A. 11. 17ft (A. 1). 972 3) died Abft Ishak Ibrahtm Ibn Ali Ibn Muslima Ibn Aftmir Ibn Harinu 
“ a celebrated pool of whom al-Asinki said: * Ibn llarma was the last of the poets.’ No les- 

timony can be stronger than this in favour of his lalcnts.”— (/Vujdtn.) 
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(2) Hyde hns fully treated of these games in his treatise De Ludis Orientalium . 

f3 Ibn Khallikiin.or his author, seems therefore to have considered the word nerdasMr as the equivalent t>l 
nerd A rdasMr {A rdanhir's nerd ). 

(4) If the passage here placed i>ctween crotchets be not an interpolation, the author has been led into a 
contradiction by his forgetting to compare the additional notes which he inserted in the margin of his work 
with what he had already written. It may be here mentioned that nothing positive is known of Si.s.sa, Shih- 
rAm, and Ralhait. 

This is perfectly exact. 

(G) These sums arc exact. 

(7) The reasoning which follows is so inconclusive, that w'e must suppose our author to have misunder- 
stood what was said. 

(8) See the life- of Muhammad Ibn MGsa Ibn Sh&kir. 

(9) Literally : his hearing, that is, what he learned at his masters’ lectures. 

(10) The grammatical construction of this last verse is incorrect: for we should read jijMiJI. 

(11) fhese derivations, which hove been already given (vol.I. p. W}, are too futile to merit attention. 


AL-llATIMI. 

Abu Ali Muhammad Ibn al-Hasan Ibn al-Muzafl’ar, surnamed al-Hatimi, a na- 
live* of Baglidad; a kAl’ih and a philologcr, was one o! the most eminent amonf;* 
lliose illustrious men who had attained eelebrity by their extensive information 
and numerous [iroduetions. He studied the belles-lettres under Abu Omar a/- 
Zahid {vol. III. p. 4V), and dictated historical information on his aulliority at 
literary assemblies. He fjave also some pieces on the authority of other mas- 
ters. The kddi Abu ’l-Kasim at-Tanukhi (vol. II. p. 5G7) and a number of other 
highly-talented men transmitted down information received from him. Al-Ha- 
timi composed an epistle called ar-Iiisdla taUIIdlimiya, in whicli he relates his 
interview with al-Mutanabbi (vol. I. p. 102), and the manner in which he ex- 
|) 0 sed, on that occasion, the plagiarisms and defects which occur in that poet’s 
compositions. This trcali.-i’ is a proof of the extensive acf|uirements and vast 
information possessed by its author. In commencing, he explains the motive 
which led him to (write it), and he then says : “ When Ahmad Ibn aUIusain al~ 
Mutanubbi arrived at Madina tas-Salain (Baghdad)y on his return from Egypt, 
‘‘ with the project of lixing his abode at the court of the vizir Abu Muhammad 
al-Muhallabi ^vuL I. p. 410), he folded himself up in the cloak of pride and 
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swept along with the train of ostentation, whilst his haughty mien and lofty 
gait displayed his arrogance and vain presumption (1); from every person whom 
‘‘ he m<‘t he turned away in disdain, and spoke of none but with insidious 
‘S'alnnmies. Deluded by self-admiration, he imagined that all literary talerii 
“ pertained to him alone ; he thouglit that poetry was an ocean to whose pure 
“ waters none hut himself had a right to approach, and a garden whose blooming 
‘‘ flowers he alone was entitled to gather; he therefore plucked its nosegays 
“ and gathered its fruits to the exclusion of all who attempted to enter. But 
“ the pleasure of the presumptuous man lasts only whilst he remains in his 
“ solitude (2), and every reputation requires a foundation to support it. For a 
“ length of time, he continued to run in this path, and I allowed his insolence 
‘‘ to roam even to the full extent of its tether; he strode about in his vanity, 
“ thinking that he was the unrivalled courser of the hippodrome, the steed 
“ which never yet had found another to run with it neck and neck, the sob* 
master of the language, the only dellowcrcr of virgin phrases, the soveix^ign 
lord of eloquence in prose and verse, the unequalled hero of the age in talejit 
‘‘ and in learning! llis heavy tread bore down many of those who distinguislnid 
“ themselves by the insignia of the belles-lettres, whilst he forced out from the 
“ soil of literature springs of the sweetest water. Some hung down their heads 
“ b(*fore him, others drooped the wing, testifying by their looks humble sub- 
“ mission. But Moizz ad-l)awlat Ahmad Ibn Buwaih’' — I have already traced 
his history (vol L p, 155)— saw with displeasure that his capital, the abode 
“ of the khalifate, the seat of glory, the pearl of the empire, should be visited 
“ by a man who had just left the court of Saif ad-Dawlal Ibn Hamdan” — I have 
also spoken of this prince (vol, II, p, 334) — ‘‘ the open enemy of Moizz ad - 
‘‘ Dawlai, and that he shoidd not find in his kingdom a person able to compete* 
“ with the new comer in his art. For that monarch had a lofty sou!, an im- 
perial resolution, and a will which, if directed towards the conduct held by 
“ fortune, would haver prevented her vicissitudes from sporting with the just 
“ and her changes from revolving over them. As for the vizir ahMuhallabi, 
‘‘ he was led by mere supposition to imagine that none could cope with al-Muta- 
riablii, that he himself could not equal him nor attain to the height of any of 
“ his thoughts, nineh less lift the burden of talent which the poet bore so 
lightly, Grt\at men have various ways of exalting, extolling, and honouring 
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“ (hose whom they think fit; but their sentiments sometimes alter, and iIkii 
‘‘ they promptly abandon their fornjer line of conduct. This was (he t‘ase wiih 
“ the vizir al-Muhallabi in the change wdiich his opinion underw'ent i‘e.si)eciing 
“ the man whom he patronised ; for, in reality, Abu ’t-Taiyih had no other merii 
“ to distinguish him from the vulgar herd of literary men (not lo speak of tin* 
“ noble leaders of the flock), but a talent for poetry. Herein, I avow, his vari- 
ous productions were brilliant, and the flowers he culled were full of swTct- 
“ ness, I therefore undertook to seek out his faults, cut oH’ his nails, ptdjlish 
“ his secrets, disclose to view what he kept folded up, and put lo the test the 
negligences of his compositions, till such time as tlie palace of some distin- 
“ guishetl man should unite, ns, so that I and he miglit race in the same In’ppn- 
“ di’ome and make known who w^as the vanquisher, who the vanquished, who 
“ reached the goal, and who was distanced. I then possessed a talent eoijious 
“ as the rain-cloud, a mind which, in all accomplishments, flashed forth a spar- 
“ kling radiance, and a genius like the pure wine wdiich is crowned with bub- 
“ Ides and betrays the secret of the liquor contained in the golrlet. Besides 
“ tJiis, the lake of my youth was translucent and its raiment ample, tire stiifl'ol 
“ my life was glossy, its zejdiyrs mild, and its clouds dropping genial rain. But 
“ my youth, ardent though it wMS,had to await the liarbingei’ of a fitting time; 
“ for horses run not on the day of trial by means of their nerves and strength, 
“ but by tlie impulse of llieir riders. However, each man obtains in his day a 
“ moment wherein he may fully accomplish his wishes, and, though great his 
“ expectations, the path to their fulfilment opens wide. At length, a sncces- 
“ sion of days withdrew from before the time of our meeting, and I set out fi)i 
“ his dwelling-place, having underneath me a quick-paced, hawk-eyed nude, its 
‘‘ head towering as if borne on the wings of an eagle. It was really a magnilr- 
‘‘ cent conveyarree, and I seemed like a blazing star mounted qm a cloud con- 
“ ducted by the south wind; whilst before me a number of haridsome jrages, 
“ some free-born, some slaves, ran in succession, as peai‘ls run off the str ing. 
“ I mention this, not througii ostentation and boasting, but because Abu ’t-Taiyib 
“ himself saw it all ; its beauty did not, however, excite bis admiration, neither* 
“ did its splendour attract his attention ; that brilliant troop, which, as 1 suspect, 
“ filled his eyes and heart (wifh wonderjy served only to increase his self-love and 
“ make him turn his face away from me. He bad opened a shop (school j 
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‘‘ place and uttered his literary wares to some youths who had never received 
‘‘ a learn(;d education, nor whetted their talents in debate (3), nor trained their 
“ minds by study ; unal)le to distinguish between the beauties of language and 
“ its faults, its facilities and its difliculties ; (heir utmost talent consisting in 
‘‘ being able to read the poems of Abu Tammam, to discourse on some of his 
“ ideas, and to cite some of the readings which (he editors of his works had 
‘‘ written down as authorised. I found there a company of young men, learning 
‘‘ from al-Mutanabbi passages of his poetry; ])ut, when my arrival was an- 
“ nounced and permission asked for me to enter, he sprung up from his 
seat and hastened to hide from my sight. I had liowever anticipated his de- 
‘‘ parture by dismounting from my mule, and he saw me full well, for I had 
“ ridden up to a spot where his eyes could not fail to light upon me. On en- 
“ tering the assembly, I was received with profound respect by all, and sealed in 
al-Mutanal)bi’s own place. I then perceived that his seat was covered with 
*• an old cloak which, through the injuries of time, had become a tattered rem- 
“ nant, a collection of loose threads. I had scarcely time to sit down, when 
“ he (entered ; I rose and saliited him politely, not withholding a salutation 
“ which he did not really deserve: for he had left his place to avoid rising up on 
‘‘ my entrance. When I saw him, I applied to myself the words of the poet : 

“ It was a disfjracc for me to visit thee» but my desire to sec thee prevented my 
“ retreat. 

“ And he (mirjht well have} applied to his own case these words of another 
“ poet : 

“ Some men render others as wretched as themselves ; and God permits that some 
“ make others happy. Man obtains not his subsistence by superior cunning; wealth 
“ and subsistence are portions {distributed kj fate). 'Tis thus the skilful archer some* 
“ times misses the deer, and one who is no archer strikes it. 

“ I observed that he had put on seven vests, each of a different colour; and 
‘‘ yet we were in the burning heat of summer, and the day was wann enough to 
“ melt the contents of the skpll. 1 sat down, ready to rise up if necessary; 
“ he sal down in a kneeling posture and averted his head, as if he saw me 
“ not. 1 then turned from him negligently, reproaching myself with my folly 
ling to see him, and the trouble I had taken in setting out to meet him. 
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“ lie remained for some time, his face averted and not dci{jnin{j (o lend me a 
glance of his eye, whilst every one of ihc band assembled before him was 
“ making signs to him and pointing towards me, endeavouring lo arouse him 
from hi$ torpor and rudeness. Their ellbrts served only to augment his in- 
‘‘ difference, insolence, and pride; but he at length thought propoi* to turn 
towards me and show me a certain degree of politeness; and I declare upon 
my honour, and that is the best of oaths, that the only words he said 
“wore: ‘ How are you .’’(4) I replied: ‘Well; were it not for the wrong 1 
‘ did myself in coming to see you, the degi’adation which my dijjuity has 
‘ incurred in making you this visit, and the determination wdiich led me 
“ ‘ reluctantly lo one like you who has never profiti d by the lessons of expe- 
‘ rience and prudence.’ I then fell upon him as the torrent falls on the d(*ptlKs 
“ of the valley: ‘Tell me,’ said I, ‘whence come your pride and presumption, 
“ ‘ your self-conceit and haughtiness? What motive have you to aspire to a 
“ ‘ height which you can never attain ? Have you ancestry to ennoble you ; ho- 
‘ nour to exalt you ; a sultan to patronise you, or learning to dislingiiish you ? 
“ ‘ Had you weighed your merits in a just balance, vanity would never have sc- 
“ ‘ diiced you, and you would have remained what you, always were, a mere 
“ ‘ [)oet, rhyming for a livelihood.’ At this invective, ins colour changed, liis 
‘‘ respiration became embarrassed, and he commenced making humble excuses, 
‘‘ and asked for indulgence, swearing repeatedly that he had not recognised me, 
and that it was not his intention to insult me. 1 replied: ‘INay, sir ! if your 
“ ‘ visitor be a man nobly born, you appear ignorant of his descent ; if an accorn- 
“ ‘ plished scholar, you seem not to perceive his learning; and if a favourite of 
“ ^ the sultan, you refuse him the place of honour ! Are you then ihv heir of 
“ ‘all glory? No, by Allah ! but you have taken pride as a veil to hide your 
“ ‘ inferiority, and have made it an antechamber, that you nuay avoid being 
“ ‘ questioned ! ’ He again uttered excuses, but I only made answer; ‘ All 
“ ‘ your entreaties are of no avail.’ The assembly then began to recpiest me lo 
“ spare him and accept his excuses, and to show that moderation which olfemled 
“ dignity employs in its own defence; but I still continued to reprimand him 
“ and reproach him with his despicable character, whilst he persisted in 
“ swearing that he had not recognised me in time to do me fitting honour. 
“ To this I replied : ‘Did 1 not send in lo you my name and surname wlnri 
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“ ‘ 1 applied for permission to enter? If you recognised me not, there were 
‘ persons in this assembly who did; and even were the case as you say, did 
“ ‘ you not remark my aspect? did you not scent the odour of my superiority? 
‘‘ ‘ did you not feel that I was a man apart ?’ Whilst 1 was thus fdling his 
“ears with invectives, he continued to exclaim: ‘Be calm! moderate your 
“ ‘ passion ! restrain your impetuosity ! have patience ! patience is the charac- 
“ ‘ teristic of persons so respectable as yon.’ I at,length resumed my alTability 
“ and softened towards him, regretting to have passed the hounds iti lepri- 
“ manding him; hut I had already broken him in as you would tame a young 
“ and restive camel. He then began to extol my merits and praise me, swear- 
“ ing that, since his arrival in Iriik, he bad ardently longed to see me, and was 
“ always promising to himself the satisfaction of meeting me and gaining my 
“ friendship. He had just ended his declarations, when a young student from 
“ Kufa, a descendant of Ali Ibn Abi Talib, retpiested permission to entei* : he 
“ ordered him to be introduced, and in came a boy of an active form, movin{^ 
“ with all the grace and vivacity of youth, who explained the object of his visit 
“ with a gentle voice, a sweet tongue, a gay humour, a ready answer, a smiling 
“ mouth, the gravity and dignity of old age. I was struck at the aspect of 
“ such endowments and captivated by the talents he displayed. Al-Mutanabhi 
“ then made him repeat some verses.” Here the author eommences the relation 
of his discourse wilji al-Mutaiiabbi relative to the plagiarisms and 1‘aults in 
that poet’s compositions. The preceding extract is very long, but the passages 
were so closely connected that it was impossible to make suppressions. The 
epistle its(df contains a Jmass of information (5), and if, as the author states, 
he pointed out to the poet, in one sitting, all the faults he there mentions, 
such a feat must he considered as a proof of prodigious information. He enti- 
tled this work al-MMiha (the exposer); it is of a considerable si/e, filling, as it 
does, thirteen quires (two hundred and sixty pages), and it serves as a testimony 
of the eminent talent possessed by the author, of his presence of mind, and of 
the readiness with which he adduced his iiiimcjous proofs. The Hilya tal~Muhd^ 
dam [ornaments of conversation), another work of his, forms two volumes and 
contains a great quantity of literary matter. He died on Wednesday, the 26th 
ot tlie latter Uahi, A. H. 388 (April, A.D. 998). — He received the surname of 
nl-Hdtimi because one of his ancestors bore the name of Hdtim (6). 
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(1) Thearrogancft nuri extravagant vanity of al-HAtirniare fully displayed in the long declamation x^hUh follows 

(2) The writer means to say that. If the man who presumes on his talents mingles with the world, he will 
quickly find a flval or a superior. 

(3) Literally: lie had established, a, market with some youths, whom learned men had not educated and who 
had not been triturated by the mill^stone of adversaries. 

'4) In Arabic Aisk hhubarak. It is remarkable that the vulgar form for aiyu shaiyin, was in use at 
that early period; Al-»UAtimi seems to have been struck with the singularity of such an expression coming 
from the mouth of al-Mutanabbi. 

(S) An extract from this epistle is given in the notice on al-Mutanabbi and his writings, which has been 
cited in vol. 1. page 140, of this work. 

(0) The author here introduces, by inadvertence, the same anecdote which he has already given in the life of 
Ahd Omar az>Z&hid. See page 47 of this volume. 


I BN AL-KUTIYA. 

Abu Bakr Muhammad Ihii Omar llm Abd al-Azi/. Ibu Ihrahim Ibn Isa Ibii 
]Huzabim, generally known by the name of Ibn al-Kuliya (son of the Gothic wo- 
marl), was born in Cordova and resuled in that city, but his family belonged I o 
Sevilb*. In the latter place he received lessons from Mnhammiid Ibn Abd Allah 
Ibn al-Kuk(l), Hasan Ibn Abd Allah az-Zubaidi (2), Said Ibn Jahir (3),and other 
masters ; in Cordova he studied under Tahir Ibn Abd al-Aziz (4), Ibn Abi ’1-VVa- 
lld al-Aaraj, Mnhammad Ihn Abd al-\Vabb5b Ibn Mughlth, and others. He was 
no I only one of the ablest philologers and grammarians of the age, but possessed 
extensive infonnation in the Traditions, jurisprudence, and history; be also 
knew by heart a fund of curious anecdotes, and, by the quantity of poetical 
pieces which he transmitted doAvn and of historical facts which he discovered, 
he outstrij)pcd every competitor. In the history of Spain he displayed the 
highest aequiremenfs, and he passed much of his time in dictating from me- 
mory the biography of the emirs, jurisconsults, and poets who nourished in that 
(lountiy. The worfes wlKch treat on philology formed the principal subject ol 
his lectures, and their contents were taken down under his dictation; hut, in 
transmitting Traditions and maxims of jurisprudence, he was by no means col - 
lect, not having the original works to refer to. It therefore resulted that thc^ 
texts ^hich he delivered were appreciated for their meaning only, pot for their 
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literal accuracy, and it frequently happened that, under his tuition, students 
read over woi*ks the contents of which, as far as implies correctness, he could not 
repeat from memory. He lived to an advanced age and gave lessons to successive 
generations ; shaikhs and old men cited passages which they had learned from 
him, and, as he himself had met and conversed with all the eminent masters of 
tliat epoch who lived in Spain, he transmitted down a great quantity of instructive 
observations which they had communicated to him. Amongst the useful works 
composed by him on the Arabic language may be noticed the Kitdh Tasdrif ikifdl 
(on the conjugation of urbs); this was the first treatise ever composed on the sub- 
ject, that of Ibn al-Kattaa (vol IL p.265) having been drawn up in imitation of 
if. His treatise on the words which terminate in a long or in a short a/i/’, con- 
tains an immense quantity of information, and surpasses all the imitations of 
later writers as much as it surpassed all the former productions on the same 
subject (5). When Abu Ali ’1-Kali (voL L p. 210) went to Spain, he frequented 
the society of Ibn al-Kutiya and always spoke of his talents in the highest terms : 
being asked by tfie reigning sovereign of Spain, al-Hakam, the son of an-Nasir 
li-din illah Abd ar-Rahm&n, who was the ablest philologist whom he had met 
in that country? he replied : ‘‘ Muhammad Ibn al-Kutiya.” The eminent abi- 
lities of Ibn al-Kiitiya were accompanied by a spirit of profound piety and an 
assiduous attachment to the practices of devotion ; he displayed also considera- 
ble talent as a poet, but he afterwards renounced that occupation, although his 
poetical compositions were remarkable for correctness of style, perspicuity of 
thought, the beauty of the exordiums and grace of the transitions. The accom- 
plished scholar and poet Abu Bakr Yahya Ibn Hudail at-Tamiini (6) relates that as 
he was going, one day, to a country-house which he had at the foot of the Cordova 
mountain, in one of the most delightful spots on earfh, be met Ibn al-Kiitiya re- 
turning from a country-seat which he possessed in the same neighbourhood. 
‘‘ On seeing me,” said Ibn Hudail, “ he reined his horse over to me and ex- 
pressed great pleasure at our meeting. 1 then, in a sportive mood, recited 
“ extempore this verse : ‘ 

Whence comest thou, incomparable man ? thou who art the sun and whose sphere 
“ is the world I 

“ On hearing these words, he smiled and answered with great promptitude : 
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** I come From an abode where the devotee can enjoy solitude^ and where sinners may 
“ transf;res9 in secret. 

“ I wOvS so highly delighted with his reply, that I could not forbear kissing his 
hand and praising him, and invoking God’s blessing on him ; he was mon - 
“ over my old- master, and therefore deserved these marks of respect.”— Ahu 
Bakr Ihu al-Kutiya died at Cordova on Tuesday, the 23rd of the first Kahi, A. H. 
367 (November, A. D. 077) ; he was jnterred the following day in the Koraisli 
(’emetery, at the hour of the evening piMycr. Some persons place his death in 
the month of Rajah of the year just mentioned, but the former date is more 
correct. — Miiya {the Gothic woman) is derived from Kut (Goth) ; this Kut was the 
son of Ham, the son of Noah, and from him the Sudan {the negroes), the Indians, 
and the natives of Sind draw’ their origin. Al-Kutiya was the mother of Ihia- 
him, the son of Isa Ilm Mu/ahim, this Abu Bakr’s ancestor, and the daughter of 
Obba (Eba), the son of Guitisha (Witiza), llei* father was king of Spain, and from 
him it was and from his brothers, Artabas, (Ardebast), eoimi of Spain (7), and Sida 
{Shebut) (8), ihatTarik Ibn Nasir(9), at the head of the Moslitus, took the cities 
of Spain. Al-Kutiya went to {the khalif) Ilisham Ibn Abd al-Malik to complain oi 
the injustice with which she had been .treated by her uncle Artabas, and, when 
in Syria, she married Isa Ibn Muzahim,a mmcla of the Omaiylde .{khalif ) Omar 
Ibn Abd al-Aziz, Her husband, Ibn Muzahim, accompanied her ba(‘k to Spain, 
Mid liis descendants continued to inhahit that country. She returned with a 
letter of recommendation addressed by Ilisham to (d/4) 3-Khatlar(10) as-Shobi al- 
Kalbi, the chief to wdiom he had entrusted the government of Spain, (.16il)3-Khat- 
liir put a stop to the persecutions which .she sufl’ered from her uncle, rendered 
^ full justice to all her claims against liim, and treated her with marked respect. 
She lived to an advanced age and .saw the vicissitudes of fortunt^ establish the 
Omaiyide prince, the emir Abd ar-Rahman Ibn Moawia Ibn !Iisham Ibn Abd 
al-Malik, surnamed 5 ^d-Dakhil (the entered, the new comer), on the throne of Spain. 
She sometimes went to see him, and he granted whatever requests she had to 
make (11). Her posterity have continued to bear the name of the Sons of the Gothic 
woman, even tp the present day. Such is the statement made by Abu Bakr al- 
Kubbashi in his enlarged and embellished extract from the jurisconsult Abu 
Omar Ahmad Ibn Muliammad Ibn Aflf at-Tarikhi’s (12) work, entitled. Kit/lb at- 
Ihl0M fi Aaldm ir^Rijdl {(he careful remembrancer of eminent men), which is a com- 
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pilation of notices oa the jurisconsults aiid learned men of Cordova who (lou- 
rished in later times. Abft Bakr al-Kubbashi, whose full ijames were Abu Bakr 
al-IIasan Ibn Muhammad Ibn Mufarrij Ibn Abd Allah Mufarrij,a member of the 
tribe of al-Maafir and a native of Cordova, transmitted down at-Tarikhi’s work 
from memory (13). Abu Muhammad Ibii ar-Rushati {vol. IL p. G9) says, in his 
Ansdhy ihai Atn Kuhhashy a spring of water in the western suburb of Cordova, 
(javc the title of aUKubhashi to Abu Abd Allah Muhammad Ibn Mufarrij al-Maa- 
liri al-Kubbashi, who died on the eve of Friday, the 5lh of Ramadan, A.H. 371 
■ March, A.D. 082). I may here observe that this person was the father of the Abu 
Bakr al-Hasan just mentioned, 

(1) Al-Afakkari, MS. of tho Bib. du Boit ancieii foiids, No. 704, fol 205, notices an AbO Abd Allah Miihani- 
niad Ibn Abd al-llakk al-KhuulAiii, siirnamcd Ibii ul-KOk, who’died A. 11. 31B (A. 0.930). This may {km- 
haps be the person whom Ibn KhallikAn meant. According to al-Makkari, Ibii al-K6k was a native of Seville: 
lie studied at Cordova and proceeded to Mekka in A. II. 266 (A. 1). 870-80). Tie took lessons in that city and be- 
came an eminent jurisconsult of the Tlaniflle sect [faMh p 'hrdi). He drew up bonds with great ability nml 
bore the reputation of a pious Mo.slim and a trust-worthy traditionist. 

(2) Al-Hasan Ibn Abd Allah Ibn Madhij az-Zubaidi died towards A.H. 320 (A.D. 932).— (/?u(/At/a.) 

(3) Said Ihii JAbir Ibn MOsa al-KilAi, a native of Seville, died A. 11. 326 (A.D. 037-8). -(Bughyn.) 

(4) Abo ’l-Hasan Tahir Ibn Abd al-AzIz ar-Roaini, a native of Cordova, a traditionist, and a philologer of 
eminent abilities, died A.H. 304 (A.D. 916-7).— 

(5) The MS. of the Bib. du Roi, ancien fonds, No. 706, contains two curious work.s on the conque.st of 
Spain by the Moslims and the history of that country under the Arabian governors and first Merwanide emirs. 
One of these works bears Ibn al-KOtlya’.s name as the author ; the other is anonymous. 

(6) AbO Bakr Yahya Ibn Kudait, an accomplished .scholar and a poet of great reputation, died A. 11. 38,5 
(A. D. 9951, or 386, aged eighty-six years,— (jJug'Aya.) 

(7) Mariana says that Ardebasi, count of Spain, was a Greek refugee. 

(8) Sisebutus, in Mariana ; [ShUhberb). or, .is I should prefer rending, Oj-wAjj (Shishbout), in 

the anonymous MS. nicntioued in note (5). 

(9) Ihn KhallikAn probobly meant to w rite %drik. the maw la of Mdm Ibn Ncair. 

(10) 111 place of aUKhatldr ) the MSS. ffmd al~Khatidb { w ). This error seems to havo 

originated with Ibn KhallikAn or his copyist. AbO T-KliattAr al Kalbi was the nineteenth governor of Spain. 

(11) See ii/-ilfakftor». In Oayangos’.s translation, vol. II. p. 50. 

(12) Abo Omar Ahmad Ibn Muhammad Ibn Aflf, a native of Cordova, was distinguished for his learning, 

profound piety, and skill in drawing up bonds and contracts. He is Die author of o work in five volume^ 
destined as a guide to students (/$ addb al-fnutanlmfn), and a history of jurisconsults, occasionally cited by 
Ibn BashkuwAl. Having removed from Cordova to Alnieria, he was appointed kddi o{ Lorca, and died there. 
A. II. 420 (A.D. 1029), in the month of the second Rabl. — (Ibn BashkuwATs — The author of the 

Buyhya mentions an Ahmad Ihn Muhammad at-TArlkhi, probably the same person as the above, and informs 
us that he composed a number of works on the history of Maghrib, and wrote a large volume in wh^icb, he 
described tlie roads, harbours, and cities of Spain, the six jundi, or military divisions ol that empire, 
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vl3) Abd Bakr ablfasan Ibn Muhammad Ibn Mufarrij al-Madfirl aUKiihbashi, a native of Cordova aiid a 
learned traditionist, the author of ihc fhtifal, or history of the khaiifs, jurisconsults, and kadis mentioned 
here by Ibn KhollikAn, died somewjbat later than A. IL430 (A.D. 1039).— (Ibn Bashku^AI’s Siiut,) 


ABU BAKR AZ-ZUBAIDl. 

Al)u Jiakr Muhammarf Ibn al-llasan Ibn Abd Allah Ibn Madhij Ibn Mnhannnad 
Ibn Abd Allali Ibn Bisbr az-Ziibaidi, a native of Seville and a resident of Cor- 
dova, was the ablest grammarian and the inost learned philologer of the agt*. He 
surpassed all his Spanish contemporaries by his knowledge of syntax, rheloi ie, and 
curious anecdotes; besides which, he was well versed in biography and hislory. 
The works whitdi he left us are a proof of his extensive learning, and, amongst 
ihtun, we may notice his abridgment of the Alu (voJ.L p, 496), and iiis elassilied 
list {tah(tkdt) of grammarians and philologers who flourished either in the East oi 
in Spain, from the time of Abu '1-Aswad ad-Duwali {voL /. page 662) to tliat 
of his ^owri master, Abti Abd Allah ar-Riahi the grammarian. He composed 
also a refutation of the doctrines held by Ibn Masarra (1) and his followers ; this 
work he entitled: Ilatk Sutdr alrMidhidin {the impions unmaf^ked). His othei* 
woj’ks are : a liCatise on the incorrect phraseolo{;y of the vulgar ; the Wddili 
[plain trmlise), a highly instructive work on grammar; and a treatise on the gram- 
matical forms, which has never been surpassed. (The Omaiyide prince) al-Hakarn 
al-Mustansir hillah, lord of Spain, conlided his son and ptd)licly declared sue- 
' eessor, llisham al-Muwaiyad hillah, to the tuition of az-Ziihaidi ; and the young 
prince not only learned arithmetic and grammar under this pn'ceptor, l)Ut ac- 
(piircd a great stock of other information. To the favour of’ his pupil, a/-Zu- 
haidi was indebted for hir large fortune, his appointment to the place of kddi ai 
Seville, and his nominatii/u to ihciommand of the |)oliee-gnards (slmrta). The* 
ample wealth which he accumulated was long enjoyed by his descendants. He 
used to extol in terms of the highest prai.se the abilities and intelligence of his 
young pupil, al-Muwaiyad, declaring that, amongst all the boys of the imperial 
family and the sons of the grandees, he never conversed with one more acute, 
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more quick of comprehension, more sagacious, or more prudent. He related 
of him also a number of extraordinary anecdotes. Az-Zubaidi composed a 
great quantity of poetry, and, in one of his pieces, directed against Abu Muslim 
Ibn Fihr (2), he says : 

AbA Muslim 1 a man must be judged from his intelligence and discourse, not from 
his equipage and dress. A man’s clothing is not worth a straw, if he possesses a 
narrow mind. It is not long sittings in the professor’s chair, my good AbA Muslim! 
which can procure learning, wisdom, and intelligence. 

When employed in the service of abHakam al-Mustansir, he ardently longed 
lo see a slave-girl whom he had left at Seville, and, being unable to obtain the 
permission of going to visit his beloved concubine, he wrote to her these lines .* 

Alas, my dear Salma! take it not to heart 1 separation must bo endured with forti- 
tude. * Think not that I bear your absence with patience, unless it be with the patienc(‘ 
of the dying man. (iod hath not created a torture more excruciating than the moment 
of adieus. Death and separation appear to me the same, except lhat the former is 
accompanied by the wailing of the funeral mourners. Promptly severed as we were, 
though once closely unitccl, reflect that every meeting leads to a departure, lhat the 
boughs divide into branches, that proximity tends to remoteness, and union to sepa- 
ration. 

He frequently recited the following lines : 

To be poor in one’s native country is like living in a furei{{ii land; a foreign land 
with wealth is home ; the earth is all the same ; mankind are liW-others and neigh- 
bours. 

When AbA Ali al-Kali (r,ol. 1. p. 210) arrivetl in Spain, az-Znbaidi took notes 
a( bis literary and pbilolo{»ical lectures ; ho studied also under Kasim Ibn As- 
Imf'h (3), Said Ibn Fablun (4), and Ahmad Ibn Said Ibn Hazm (5). Ilis family 
belonged to the military division of Syria called the Jwd of Emessa. He died a) 
Seville on Thursday, the 1st of the latter JumAda, A. II. 379 (September, A. D. 
989). lie was interred the same day, after the celebration of the afternoon 
piayer, and the funeral service was said over him by his son Ahmad. He lived 
to the age of sixty-three yes^.—Madhij, in its primitive acceptation, served to 
designate a red sand-hill in Yemen. MAlik, the son of Odod, was horn on it and 
received the name of Madhij for that reason. This word^then got into sucli use 
among t^ Arabs as a propr name for men, that they ended by considefi^ k 
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as such and forgetting that it applied to this hill. — Zubaidi means descended from 
Zubaid; this was the surname of Munabbih, the son of Saab, the son of Saad al- 
Ashira (to/. /, page 1 06), the son of Madhij, him who was called by the name ol 
I he hill, Zubaid is a large tribe established in Yemen, and has produced a great 
number of remarkable persons, some of them companions of Muhammad. 


(1) I lind in the Bughya two persons of tins name« the flrst: Ahmad Ibn Masarra, a jurisconsult of Tortosa, 
who died A. H.322 (A.D. 934) ; and the second : Wahb Ibn Masarrn, a traditionist who had studied under Mu> 
hamrnad Ibn WaddAh. Nothing is said of their religious opinions in that work. 

(*2) In tj»e Bughya, this name is written Fahd, 

(3) Abh Muhammad Kksim Ibn Asbagh Ibn Muhammad aMIaiyAni. an eminent hdfiz, tradilioiiisi. and gc- 
noalogist, composed a great number of works, the titles of which, with thd names of the persons under whom 
he studied, arc given in ihtBughya on the authority of Abtl Muhammad Ibn Harm. He bore a high reputation 
for learning and for his exactitude as a traditionist, and his Am&h, or patronymics, is a most copious and an 
excellent work. His family belonged to naciia ( LJUU! ], but he himself resided iii Cordova and died at an 
advanced age in that city, A.H. 340 (A.D. 051-2).— tal-D/[ultamU.) , 

(4j Abft Othmftii Said Ibn Fahlhn (or Fahl) Ibn Said, learned Traditions at Cordova in A. H. 274 (A. 1). 
887-8) from Muhammad Ibn WaddAh; he studied also under other masters, and was giving lessons himself in 
\ H. 341 (4. D. (Bughya .) , 

(5) Abo Omar Ahmad Ibn Said Ibn Hazra as-Sadafi al>MuntajlIi ), the author of a voluminous 

biographical work, died A.H. 350 (A.D. 2).-^ {Bughya.) 


ABU ABD ALLAH AL-KAZZAZ. 

The grammarian Abu Abd Allah Muhammad Ibn Jaafar at-Tamimi (member of 
the tribe ofTamtm), surnamed al-Kazzaz, was a native of Kairawan. Reapplied 
himself with ardour to the study of grammar and philology, and composed a num- 
ber of works on various sul jects. One of his productions, the Kitdb aMdmt {cal'- 
lector) j treats of philology and is a work of great extent and high repute. Abu 
'i-Kasim as-Sirafi («. //. p. 276), the Egyptian Mtib, says that Abii Abd Allah al- 
Kazz&z was employed in the service of ai-Aziz Ibn al-Moizz al-Obaidi, the sovereign 
of Egypt, and that he composed some works at the desire of his master. Accord- 
ing to another statement, al-Aziz Ibn al-Moizz ordered him to compose and draw 
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up in tilphabetioal order a work containing all the words of that third class 
which is indicated in the well-known gi ammatical definition ; The' parts of speech 
are : the noun, the verbj and the particle (t). And Ibn al-Jazzar (2) observes that 
he does not know of any grammarian’s having composed a work on a similar- 
plan. In pursuance to the prince’s commands, al-Kazzaz collected all the scat- 
tered information contaiited in the most esteemed treatises on this subject, and 
arranged it in a clear, simple, and easy order. He thus formed a volume of two 
thousand pages. The preceding indications are taken from the emir al-Mukhtar 
al-Musabbihi's (voL HI, p» 89) greater History. In a work called Kifdb ai-Tdrtd 
[book of allusiom), he insci'ted the parables and allusions employed in common 
discourse. Abu Ali al-Hasan Ibn Rashik (voL I. p. 384) says in his AnmMaj : 

Al-Kazz»iz brought the ancient writers to shame and reduced the modern au- 
“ thors to silence; respected by the princes, the men of learning and the men 
“ of rank, he was beloved by the people. He rarely engaged in conversation 
“ unless to speak of the religious or tlic pi-ofane sciences ; he had a great com- 
mand of language (3) and composed equally well in the natural and the arti- 
“ ficial styles of poetry. He sometimes pronounced his verses to enliven con- 
‘‘ versation without seeming to care about them; and he attained with great, 
ease, and in a gentle quiet way, the highest point to which persons having a 
‘‘talent for poetry can aspire; namely, novelty of thought and force of ex- 
“ pression. Versed in all the forms of rhetoric, he was equally well skilled in 
“ the art of poetry. As specimens of the pieces to which we allude, we may 
‘ ‘ here insert the following ; ' 

“ I swear by the place which thy beloved image holds in my heart, by the lasting 
** sway of love over my bosom, that if iny wish were granted to dispose of thy person 
“ at my will, I should treiisure thee up in the pupil of ray eye and shelter thee under 
“the curtains of my eyelids 1 Then I should enjoy Uif utmost wishes, and fear no 
“ longer for thy character the danger of unjust suspicions; suspicions which daily force 
“ my soul to taste the goblet of dt^ath. When the hearts of other men are at peace, 
“ mine fears for thee the secret glances of the evil eye; and why should I not fear for 
“ thee who art my world ; nay, God’s vengeance alone prevents me saying: Who art 
“ my divinity I 

“ Love me in secret and let thy thoughts alone inform me of my happiness. Sure of 
“ thy affection, I care not for the lot which may await me. 

“ Who will console the Iravollors whom fortune has separated, and who now proceed, 
'• some to the far East /rad some to the distant West (^►). Fate seemed to have dreaded 
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“ ineotino with ils late, had it kept them tofjcther; and it Ihercl'ore dispersed Iheni 
“ throu{{h()ut the world. 

“ In Abu Raida we find a meadow [rabia) where our hopes may roam uncontined: 
“ he always remenibers his promises, and he forjjets the lavours ho bestows. 

Sinee you known that you are the li{|ht of my eye, and that I see nothing; if I see 
“ not you, why have you withdrawn from my sight? Then indeed every object but Ihy- 
“ self is hidden from iny view.” 

After giving; many other pieces by the same author, Ihn Rashik adds : ‘^Soinc 
‘‘ of the poems hy Ahii Abd Allah”— (meaning aUKazzaz) — are yet liner than 
‘‘ (hose I have quoted; but 1 could not rccal them to memory, and besides, 1 
“ made it a rule, in ( omposing this book, to limit the number of poetical cita- 
“ lions. Ue died at al-lladra, A. IT. 412 ^ A.D. 1021-2), aged nearly seventy 
ycais.’’ — by al-lladra he means Kairawan, which was at that lime the capital 
<»f the king(loin (5].-- fueans a worker, or a deah\ in silk kazz i. A 
number of persons were known by this surname. 


J) In Arabic, the words particle and letter are called harf. To dislingiiisli llieni, die former is called the 
harf emploi/fid to modify the xense \jda li mdna.) 

•it It i> barely |K.s.«!iblc llial this may be the Ibn al-.la'/zar menlioned in vul. 1. |>.672. 

Or, as ibe Arabic may also si{?nify: Ue kept a strict command over his looguo. 
i rilcrally: to .\ojd and Tihdma ; « h'cquent expression with the poets. 

lladra signifies presence, and therel'oie the metropolis, because the sovereign is there present. Had- 
i ntkom \ yoor presence) is Ibe etjuiv-alcnl of your majesty, your excellence, and sir. 


WE KMIH AL-MlJKllTAll Ali-MDSABIUHI. 

The emir al-Mukhtar Iz/ al-Mulk (the cJmeu, the ijlury of the eminec) Muliain- 
mad Ihn Ahi ’l-Kasim Ohaid Allah Ibn Ahmad Ibn Isrnail Ihn Ahd^ al-Aziz, 
jjencrally known hy (he apjiellalion of al-Musabt)ihi the kdtih, <lrew his oi'igiii 
from a family of liarr&n, but Egypt was the place of his birth. This highly 
aoeomplished and learned scholar was the author of a celebrated history (of 
Eijypt) ami other works, all of them attesting {hy their poptilarity) the eminetn 

VOL. III. 
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I clients with which he had' heen favoured. He always wore the military dress, 
and it was in the service of al-Hakim al-Ohaidi, the son of al-Aziz, sovereign of 
Egypt, that he rose to fortune. He mentions in his history, that he entered 
into al-Hakim’s service in the year 308 (A. D. 1007-8), and th.at, after hold- 
ing the governments of al-Kais and al-Rahnasa, in the province of as-Said, 
he was appointed head of the Diwdn at-Tarith (1). The interviews and con- 
ferences which he liad with al-Hakim are attested by his Greater History, 
lie compiled about thirty woj’ks, and, in speaking of his History, he says; 
“ This vahiahli^ work, the contents of which render all other treatises on tlic 
“ same sulijcet unnecessary for the reader, oilers him the history of Egypt, of 
“ its governors, emirs, imams, and khalifs, the description of its wonders, its 
edifices, its various productions which serve for food, a notice on the jNile, a 
history of the persons who settled in that country, brought down to the lime* 
‘‘ in which the copy of this title-page was first written, the compositions of the 
“ poets, the biography of l(‘arn(ui men, and an account of the sittings held by 
“ the lidAn, the magisli'ates {hdkims), the mtmdiHk (2), the literary men, the 
“ amatory poets, etc.” This work fills twenty-six thousand pages (3). Anoth(*r 
of his works, containing two thousand pages, hears the title of al-Talwtli v:a 
't-TasrUi (indirect mid direct indication), and treats of the ideas occiirriujj in 
poetry, and the other s|)ecics of composition. His Kitdh ar-Bdh wa d-lrtidh 
[repose and aclioitii) (ills thrive tliousand pages; his Kitdb al-Gliark wa 's-Shark 
{drownincj and strarKilhnj), in whieli he mentions the persons who met with their 
dealii in either of these manners, four hundred pages ; his Kitdb at-Tadni wa 7« 
Addm [book of meats and sauces), tw o thousand pages ; his Darak al-Bugkia {the fid- 
filment of wishes) , treating of religions and religious practices, seven thousand 
pages; his Kisas akinbiyd {history of f/ic prop/ic/s), three diuusand pages ; his/u/rffc 
alrMnfdtaha wad-Mundkaha (liber initionis et comjressds)^ treating de variis comjres- 
sAs modk, two thousand four liundred pages; his Kitdb al-Amthila lid-Dual il- 
Mukbila (book of emblems for the kingdomJi which arc to come), a work fouiid(.*d on 
the stars and calculations, one thousand pages; his Kaddyd ’s-SdMjS' [Sabean 
judgmmis), on judicial astrology, six thousand pages; his /Arm tal-^shita (dtui de 
la coiljeuse ., containing curious relations, [lieces of poetry, and a^*cdotcs seldom 
heard repeated, a miscellaneous collection, three thousand pages; his Kitdb as- 
Shajan tva \s-Sahm (sadness and alleviation), containing the history of true lovers 
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iind iheir sufferings, five thousand pages ; and his Kildb as-Suwdl wa 1-Jairdh 
{hook of quest mis and answers), six hundred pages. He eoinposed also the Mukhtdr 
al-A(jhdni wa Madniha [selections from the Kitdh al-Aghdni with an explanation of its 
rerses) (4) , and other works. VVc possess some good poelry of liis ooinposition , and 
U\ one of his pieces, which is an elegy on the death of his concubine, he says ; 

O lot me lake the path which leads to God! my heart is broken, and aflliction has 
exhausted my tears. Can 1 bear my loss with patience, now that my love sojourns in 
the tomb ? 0 how great, how poignant are my sorrows 1 0 that I hud died before 
her, or that we had both expired together ! 


llio celebrated scril)e and book-copyist, Abu Muhammad Obaid Allah Ibn Abl 
’1-Jau, having accepted an invitation from al-Musabbihi, and gone to visit him, 
was addi esscd by his host in these extempore lines : 


By lodging with me you hjvve lodged joy in niy heart, and it is rearly to fly from excess 
of felicity. Thy science has showered (copious as) the clouds of heaven; were, it not 
for thee, no rain had fallen to-day. Your presence has spread around a revivin{j |)er- 
fume, and the darkness has been changed into light. 


This Ibn Abi l-Jaii was a poet, an accomplished scliolar, a |)leasing com[)a- 
nion and universally agreeable. He composed a great quantity of epistolary, expos- 
tulatory, and satirical pieces. He copied books at the rate of fifty leaves (or 07ie 
hundred pages) for a dinar (about ten shillings), and his writing was so extremely 
beautiful, that the spcf^irnens of it still in the hands of the public are in the 
highest request. He died A. H. 395 (A. D. 1004-5). Al-Musabbihi was born, 
as he himself informs us in his Greater History, on Sunday the 1 0th of Rajah, 
A.H. 3G6 (March, A.D. 977). He died in the month of the latter Rabi, A. H. 
420 (April-May, A. 1). 1029). His father died on Moriday morning, the 9th of 
Shaaban, A.H. 400 (March, A.D. 1010), at the age of ninety-three years, and 
the funeral prayer was said over him, in the Great Mosque of Old Cairo. He 
wa.s interred in the [court of the) house where he resided. Al-Musabbihi la- 
meiited his death in the following lines : 

To deplore thi? misfortune (our) tears are not sufficiently abundant; it repels resigna- 
tion, and betrays the feelings we suppressed. A misfortune which slays our hearts within 
our bosoms, which casts us into restless affliction. 0 fate ! thou hast struck thy talons 
into my heart and covered it with wounds. 0 fate! thou hast clothed me in a robe of 
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sadness, since a person so dear to us has been laid in the tomb. Hadst thou accepted 
a ransom, I should, have ransomed him for whose sake my bones are broken (with 
fjnvf) whilst liis are mouldering into dust. O thou who seest me overcome by an 
(‘vcrit so unexpected, and blamest my weakness I why dost thou blame me? I have lost 
my father 1 no orphanage is more painful than the loss of parents in our youth (5i. 
i used to grieve when death seemed to approach him, or when worldly cares took him 
by surprise. 

A miiaber of other poets whose names are mentioned in the Greater History, 
com])os(Ki elegies on his death. As-Samani says, in his Amdh : Amimbbihi '6 
“ means descended from an ancestor whose name was Masahbih. Tliis snrnarm* 
was borne hy the anther of the History of the Maghrihins and of Misr.” The 
writer means the emir of whom we liave been just speaking. 


(1) 1 am inclinod to believe that, the Diwdn at-^Tartib was the. same estabiishmetit as the Diwdn ar-Iiawd- 
tib, or military pay-ollice. 

(2) The muaddil is the public oflicer who ccrtiries the morality of such persons as appear before the kddi 
to give evidence. He is also called the muzakki {purifier). 

(3) The author says: 'thirteen tlmusaiid leaves (waraka.. 

[A] See vol. II. page 241). 

(5) Al-Musabbihi was not then so very young; he had passed his thirty-third year, and probably did not 
feel so niiicli as he pretends. The sentiments ex|)ressed in these verses are loo artilieiul for real grief. 

(til The surname of this historian is often incorrectly written al-Maslhi; for 


IBAl HAMOUIN THE KATlli. 

Ahu ’l-Maali Muhammad Ihu Abi Saad al-Hasau Ibn Muhammad Ibn Ali Ibn 
Hamdun the hdtiby surnamed Kafi ’l-Kufat [the most servkeobk of assistants j Baba 
ad-din {splendour of reli(jiori), was a native of Bagluiad, highly dislingui.shed for 
his talents and eonsuinmate abilities as a literary man and a kdtib. He came of 
a family noted for producing men of influence and merit, as not only he, but' 
his father and his brothers, Abu Nasr and Abu n-Muzaffar, occupied emi- 
nent posts in the service of the state. Having pursued his studies under Ahu 
Kasim Ismail Ibn al-Fadl aWurjani and other masters, Abu ’l-Maali com^ 
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posed Ids Tazkira {remembrancer) y an excellent compilation of historical fioiii'cs, 
pieces of literature, anecdotes, and poems. iNotliinfj like it has (*ver hccu 
produced by later writers, and, being a most useful woik, it still retains its 
reputation and continues in the bands of the public. Imad ad-din aMspa- 
hani mentions him in the A/mrMa, and says: ‘MIe was arniy-inspeolor undcj 
al-Muklali (li amr illah), and intendant of the palace under al-Muslanjid ; 
“ ardent for praise and eager for renown, he spread the shade of his [irotcction 
“ over literary men; and gifted with talents and genius, he composed a work 
entitled tl^e Tazliira, wherein he combined gai(‘ty with seriousness, frivolit^ 
“ with knowledge. Ihit the khalif al-Mustanjid having remaiked in it some 
“ anecdotes, extracted, according to the author’s account, from historical works, 
“ hut which seemed allusions to th(‘ fallen state ol the empire, he imagined that 
“ Ahu’kMafdi’s object was to vilify the government, and he therefore took him 
“ from his scat of olliec and cast him into prison, where he remained in suflering 
till he died. This occurred at the Ijcginning of the year 002 (iNovemhei , 
“ A.l). 1100). He once rec ited to me the following piece of his composition, 
‘‘ eontaiiting an enigmatical description of the linen fan (1 ; ; 

“ Fast and loose, it cannot touch what it trios to roach; thouj;!! tied up, it moves 
“ swiftly, and Ihoujjh a prisoner, it is free. Fixed in its place, it drives before it the 
“ (jentlc breeze ; lhou{;h its path be closed up, it moves on in its nocturnal journey. 
“ It received from Solomon an inheritance {*i). It remains dry when tlie star SiniAk 
“ [Spica Vinjlnis) exerts its (eordbif/) intlucncc (orcr tfic wmthpr)^ l)ut it sheds its mois- 
“ lure when the ardours of Orion return. Its salutation consists in one of the [four) 
‘‘ elements, and for that reason every soul is its friend (3).” 

Imad ad-din gives also the following passages as his : 

May your glory never require auginenlatioii I May thy gifts never require pre.^sing to 
be granted ! But yet I desire increase of fortune, though reason bids me to remain 
contented. 

Little of head and of wit! heavy in breath and in body 1 you pretend to smell sweef 
like me; sweet you smell, but it is of nerftimes 

Another writer says that he learned by heart a great (piaritily of Traditions. 
Ibn Ilamdun relates that he heard the imdm [khalif ] al-Mustanjid repeat the 
following verses, composed by Abu Ilafs as-Shetranji on a girl who had a east 
in her eves : 
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Wli(*n tormcnlod witli lov^, I praised God for the obliquity of vision which rendered 
sidclonjy glances unnecessary; I looked at her, and the spy who watched me thought 
that 1 looked at him (5) ; 1 thus felt secure from treachery (6). 

This is certainly a novel and striking idea.— 1 bn Haindiin was born A. 11. 495 
(A. H. 1101-2), and he died on Tuesday, the 11th of Zn ’1-Kaada, A.H. 502 
August, A.D. 1107}. lie was interred the next day, in the Koraish Cemetery, 
at Baghdad. He died in prison. — His brother, Abu Nasr Muhammad Ilm aU 
Hasan, surnamed Ghars ad-Dawlat (plant of the empire), an ofliecr of the civil 
administration [a&mil), was esteemed a highly virtuous and holy man, and his 
society was much sought after. He was born in the montli of Safar, A. 11. 488 
Feb. -March, A.D. 1005 ), and he died at Baghdad in the month of Zii l-Hijja, 
A. H. 545 ("March-April, A.D. 1151). He was interred in the Koraish Cemc- 
fery. Their father was a kdlib of high rank, a skilful administrator and a good 
accountant. He composed a work on the nature of the difl’erent posts in the 
('ivil service {ft maarifa and Viwxl to an advanced age. He died on 

vSaturday, the 10th of the first Jumada, A.H. 540 (Augiisl, A. D. 1151). 


(1) The linen fan {mirwaha tal-khaieh) is a large piece of linon stretched on a frame and suspended 
from the ceiling of the room. It is moistCTicd with rose-water and set in motion by a cord. They make use 
of it in IrAk.— Sec de Sacy’s Hariri, page 

(2) This is an allusion to the 81st verse of the 21st sAratof the Koran : And unto Solomon (ire mhjecied) 
a strong wind which ran at his command." The next hemistich of Ibn llamdOn's verse presents a double 

difticully ; the verb ^ may be read in various manners, and the allusion made by the poet is very obscure. 
From the opposition which exists between the ideas of Arab and ]}fahatean, 1 am inclined to read this doubtful 
verb ns if it were pointed thus : ; ibc meaning of the hemistich would then be ; and its materials, i. e. 

the substance of which it is formed, have received an Arabic appearance, as the Nabateans hove received one. 
We should then have an allusion to the proverbial expression: Ss {the Nabatean may become 

like an Arab), and another allusion to the fact that the name of the malcri.il employed to make the fan is kattdn 
(linen), an Arabic modification of the Persian word keian. The text, however, is too uneprtain to justify any 
attempt at translation, and I therefore pass to the next verse. 

(3) Nafs, here translated soul, is the equivalent of the Latin anima. The author plays upon the double 
meaning of the word. 

(k) The word ^ appears, in this verse, to bear the meaning of or 

(5) U was therefore the poet who squinted, not the girl; Ibn KhallikAn sometimes forgets himself. 

^6) The MSS. and the printed text read jijJt, but the true reading appears to be 
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IBN KlIUAIA. 

The Mdi Abu Dakr Miihammafl Ihn Abd ar-Kalmiaii, a native of Dafjhdad 
and fjenorally known by the surname of Il)n Knraia, fdlcd the functions of bis 
oilicc in as-Sindiya and olber places in the province of Baghdad, by tbe ap- 
pointment of the kddi Abii ’s-Saib Otba Tbn Obaid Allah. Ihn Kuraia was one 
of tlic wonders of the world for the promptitude with which he replied to every 
question sul)mitted to his opinion; and his answers were expressed in the purest 
style and in tfie most beautiful rhytbmical prose. Having been received into 
the intimacy of Abu Muliammad al-Muhallabi OvoL /. p. '/10\ he atta(‘hed him- 
self exclusively to that vizir. There exists, in the hands of the public, a well 
known work containing a collection of questions jnoposed to Ibn Kuraia and the 
answers which he returned. The men of rank and the literary characters of that 
age took great pleasure in jesting with him and consulting him, by writing, on 
odvl and laughable questions; to these he immediately replied by written answers 
in the same style. The vizir of whom we have just spoken encouraged some 
jicrsons to invent a number of ridiculous questions on a variety of burlescpje suh- 
jects, in 0 !(h;r to obtain his answers, and the kdlib Abu ’1-Abbas Ibn al-Afualla 
wiote to him as follows ; ‘‘ What does the kddi (may God favour him! } say of a 
“ .IcAv who committed fornication with a CJiristian, and s>he brought forth a 

child with a human body and the head of an ox ? They arc now both under 
“ arrest. What does the kddi opine respecting them?” On this paper he im- 
mediately inscribed an answ(’r in these terms : ‘‘This evidence none can leriise 
“ — it boars hard upon the accursed Jews — and proves that they drank down 
“ the love of tbe calf into their hearts (1 — so that it now comes out from their 
“ lower parts — 1 opine that on the Jew’s neck the calf’s bead you should tie — 
“ and on the Christian’s sh«>!iider fix the leg and the thigh — and that they should 
‘‘ be dragged on the grouno — >vhilst the words : Darkness npm darkness (2} are 
“ proclaimed around. — Receive iny salutation.” — When the wSahib Ibn Abbad 
(t?. /. p.212) visited Baghdad, he went to the vizir al-.VIuhallabi’s levees (B , and 
was there so greatly sti uek by the kddi Ibn Kuraia’s wit and delicate repartees, 
that, in a letter addressed by him to Abu l-Fadl Ibn al-Amid (4), he said : 
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“ And tlicMo was at (he levee a facetious shaikh, called the kditi Ihn Kuraia, with 
“ whom I discussed some questions too indelicate to be mentioned here; and I 
“ must say that I found his conversation singularly witty. An elderly man 
who smelt strongly of perfumes having asked him, in the presence of the vizir Abu 
Muhammad, the delinition of the term kafa (5^, he replied: “It is that part 
“ which is surrounded by thy skirts {juruhbdn); which draws on thee the raille- 
l ies of thy fri(*nds ; the part^on which thy sultan corrects thee, and in w hich 
“ te familiaritcr utuntur ephehi tni (G). There are four definitions of it.” 
The juruhbdn of a coat is the hroad piece of stufl’ which covers the os nury- 
yis and hides the kafa. It is a Persian word Arahicized (7). All the questions 
proposed to him were ol’ tliis sort, and I should meqtion some more of them 
here, did i not wish to avoid prolixity ; hut a good number of them, with thc‘ 
answers, have been inserted liy the cclehrated poet Ahu Bakr Muhammad Ihn 
Sharaf al-Kairawani (8), in his work entitled Abkdr aUAfkdr. The kddi Ahu 
Hakr Ihn Kuraia died at llaghdad on Saturday, the 19th ol* (he latter Jumada, A.H. 
df)7 ( Fch. A. I). 978 ), aged sixty-live years. — Kuraia was the surname of one of 
his ancestors, according to as-Samani. — As-Sindiya is the name of a village situ- 
ated on the (canal called) Nalir Isa, between Baghdad and al-Anbar. To indi- 
cate that a person is a native of this place, they say Sindowdni (not Smli), lest 
he should he taken fora native of Sind, the country which lies on the borders of 
India. 


‘I; Koran, sAral 2, verse 87. 

,2; Koran, sAral 2t, verse 40. 

(.’t) The word majUs, here rendered by leiwe, signiiie.s in general a sitting held to render justice, a trilntnul ; 
lojf ill this work it usually designates the levees of a vizirs or of« kddl. 

.4} The tile of Ibii al-Ain)d will be found in this volume. 

Kafa sigiiifles the back of the neck, ft is also employed to designate the lower part of the back. 

(U) By these words he alluded to the muliebris patientia, of which men who perfumed their person were 
often suspected. 

(7) The Persian word is ghiribdn ). 

,8) Imlid ad-dtn, in his Kharida (MS. of the Itib. Uu Roi. funds Asscliii, No. 363, fol, 8 v.), gives nume- 
rous extracts from the poems of Ibn .sharaf al-KuirawAiii, and says that he was a contemporary of Ibii Ita- 
.ihlk (lot. f. p. 384). tlajji Khalifa places his death in A. H. 460 (A. D. 1067-8), which agrees with luiad ad- 
din’s slalemeni 
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IBN MUllBlZ AL-WAllllAlNI. 

Abn Abd Allah Muhammad Ibii iVlnhriz Ibii Muhammad al-VVabrani, sur- 
named Kiikn ad-din 'column of religion^ — some say, Jamal ad-diii (beauty of 
religion) was a man of wit and talent. Ho left his country and came to Efjypt 
in ibe reign of the sultan Salah ad-<lin, but, as the art in which he excelled was 
the drawing up of official papers, and as he found there al-Kadi ’1-Fadil f>ob//. 
p. 111), the kdtib Imad ad-din al-Ispahani, and other distinguished individuals of 
the same class, lie felt his inferiority, and perceived fha! his ahilifies, eminent as 
they were, could not he employed wdth profit (o liiinself. lie lh(‘rerore aban- 
doned ihe grave style of writing, and, having taken to light compositions, he 
w rote the collection of visions and epistles which hears his name. This \York, co- 
pies of wliicli are very common, is a proof of the fai elious hunioiii*, acute mind, 
ami aiTomplished wit possessed by the author. The Great Vkion alone would 
suffice for his reputation; it abounds in eharming ideas, hut its length pre- 
cludes its insertion here. lie afterwards visited dill’erent countiies, and, hav- 
ing resided for some time at Damascus, he was nominated ptviichvv [khatih) at 
Daraiya (1), a village situated in the (ihuta (2 and at the gates of the <‘ity. He 
died at Daraiya, A. If. 575 (A.D. 1170-80}, and was inteired at the entrance of 
the funeral chapel erected ov(‘r the grave of the shaikh Ahu Sulairnan ad-Darani 
' vai //. p. 88). I found in the handwriting of al-Kadi ’l-Fadil that, on the 17th 
of the month of Rajah, the news of al-AVahr«ani’s death came to Kgypt j from 
Damascus.— Ba/crd/ii nwixm nativenf Wahrdn [Oran , a largi? city in tlie land of 
Kairawan. It is situated on the Syrian Sea [the Mediterranean), al tin? distance of 
two days' journey from Tiiimsen. Ar-Rushati (vol. //. p. OO Si vs that it was 
founded A. H. 290 (A.D. 00, T, by Muhammad Ihn Ahi Ann, Muhammad Ilm 
Ahdus and a hand (of advodnrm from Spain (3 ), It lias produced many dis- 
tinguished characters, some ol them i unarkahlc for learning. 

(1) In vol. 11. p. 80, this iiAinc is incorrectly spelt Ddriya. Us orthography is here tiled by Ibii Khallikan 
The cultivated country around Damascus is called the (ihOlu. 

''3) An* account of their proceedings is given by Ibii Khalddn in his iUslory of the Berbers. 


VOI . III. 
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iniN TAIMIYA AI^llARUAINI. 

Abu Abd Allah Miihanimad Ihii Abi ’1-Kasim al-Khidr Ihii Muhammad Ibii 
al-Khidr Ibn Ali Ibn Abd Allah, gcfierally known by tbe appellation of Ibn Tai- 
miya aHIarratii and surnamed Fakhr ad-din (glory of religion), was an eminent 
preacher and a jurisconsult of the llanbalite sect, holding the lirst place in his 
native country by his Icaiiiing, and highly distinguished for his piety. Having 
cultivated the sciences under some men ol‘ great erudition, he proceeded to Ragh- 
dad, where lie studied ju]’is|)rudcnce under Abu ’l-Fath Ibn al-Mauni [ vol. IL 
p. and learned Traditions from Shuhda Bint al-Ibari vol. /. page 625) 

Ibn al-Mukrab, Ibn al-Batti ajoL 11. p. 66 , and others. He conifioscd a very 
good compendium of the doctrines professed by Ahmad Ibn Hanbal (vol. I . page 
44), and an excellent collection of kliothaa (sermons;, a woi’k of high repute, lie 
left also a commentary on the Koran, and some good poetry. He occupied the 
post of preaclier (khatdha) at narran,and this ollice was afterwards filled by other 
members of his family. His life was one uniform course of rectitude and virtue. 
He was born at Harrari towards the end of the month of Shaaban, A.H. 5 Vi 
(.lanuary, A. 1). 1148 , and he died in that city on the 1 1th of Safar, A. H. 
621 (March, A. 0, 1224), Abu ’1-Muzafl’ar Sibt Ibn al-Jauzi vol. 1. pp. 439, 
674; says : “ He incurred general odium in Harraii, and, when any jierson of 
that place commenced to display abilities, he never ceased persecuting him till 
‘‘ he drove him out of the city. He died on the oth of \Safar, A. II. 621.” 
This date differs from ours. He then adds : “I heard him, one Friday, on the 
“ ('onclusion of tin? public prayer, recite llie following verses in the gieat 
“ mosf|ue of Ilarran ; 

My beloved friends 1 I have told iiiy eyes that they and sleep shall never meet uii- 
“ less we meet a[jain. Spare a heart torlure<l with love, and pity an enfeebled body 
** worn away, flow often have you adjourned the nifd»t of our promised meeting! 
“ life has passed away, an<l yet wu do aol meet. ’ 

Abu Yusuf Mahasin Ihn Salama Ihii Khalifa al-Harrani mentions Ibn Taimiya 
with commendation in his history of Ilarran, and says that lie died on Thurs- 
day, the 16th of Safar, A. IF 622 (February, A.P. 1225), soon after the hour 
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of the asr prayer (1 . Abu ’l-Barakal Ibii al-Mustauli (voL II p. 5r>() speaks 
of hinv rn his History of Arbela, and states that lie arrived in that city in the 
year 604, with the design of making the pilgrimage to Mekka. lie then extols 
his merit and adds; “He gave lessons every day on the interpretation of tlie 
“ Koran; he related anecdotes with great elegance, his discourse liad a peculiar 
“ charm, and this, joined to an agreeahle disposition, ]*end(‘red his company 
“ most acceptable to all ranks. His father was one of the alMls *2) and holy 
“ ascetics. He (the son) acquired his knowledge of jurisprudence at llarran and 
“at Baghdad; in controversy he displayed singular acuteness. He composed 
“ some compendious treatises on jnrisprndence, and left a collection of sermons 
“ in the style of Tbn Nnbata’s (voL II. p, 110 . As an expounder of the Koraii 
“ he stood pre-eminent, and in all the sciences his abilities were higidy conspi- 
“ cuous. He learnccl 'rraditions from the lirst masters at Baghdad.’’ Ibn al- 
^Mustanfi then cites the following piece as the production of Ibn Taimiya : 

Receive rny salutations and let the past l)c forgotten ; niy dopartui o from you was 
sore a{;ainsl my will. Ask the ni(;ht if sleep lias ever closed my eyelids since 1 loft you. 
Fri^ids beloved of my heart! I swear by llim who decreed our separation, that if the 
joyful day of our meeting return and the woes which afllict rnc b(‘ healed, T shall go 
forth to meet tlie camels which bear you hither, and lay my face as a carpet in their 
path ; even should I apply my forehead to the ground — even should the {heat, ardent as) 
brands of ffhada wood 3), scorch my checks! Then I shonhi receive now life — then 
wrapt ill joy, I should exclaim ; Iteceivc /my Mtlataliimi ! the pmt is now forffotlen ! 

He then adds : “I asked liim the meaning of bis name Taimiyay and be re- 
“ plied ; ‘ My father or my gjandfaiber, I am not sure which, made the pil- 
“ ‘ griinage, leaving his wife in a state ol* pregnancy. On arriving at Tairm'i, a 
‘ little girl who came out of a tent attracted his attention, and, on his r<*tnrn 
“ ‘ to Harran, he found that his wife had lain in of a daughter. When the 
“ ‘ child was presented to him, he exclaimed: Ya Taimiya! ya TiAtniya! (0 thr 
“ ‘ girl ofTaimd! the girl ! ) — being struck with its rcscmblunce to tlu* 

“ ^ little girl he saw there JMHpniid was therefore named Taimiya.’ Such was 
“ the purport o!* his wQV^^f^^Tahnu is the name of a village in the desert of 
Tabuk, half-way between Kbaihar and Syria. Taimiya means a female belonging 
to Taimd; but the more correct expression (in this case) is Taim&wiyay because 
the masculine form of the relative adjeclive derived from Taimd is Tamdtvi, The 
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slatenient is funiisht'd, however, by Ihri Tainiiya himself, aiul has been gene 
rally adopted. 


(1 ) See voL 1. page 59-1. 

2i TheMosliin saints are supposcil lo form a corporulion eomposeil of a certain number of members and 
always subsisting. In this corporation the highest rank is held by the chief, or Ghaut h; the next, by four 
Autdd; the third, by seven Ahhijdr ; the fourth, by forty Ahddl; the fifth, by seventy i\ujab; and the sixtii, 
by three hundred i\ukab. — See on this subject a passage of aMsIiiiki, quoted by bane in his translation of the 
Thousand and One A'lji/Ats, vol I. p. 233.— In the dictionary of technical terms employed by the sdfis, MS. 
of the Bib. du /toi, foiids Asseliii, No. 893, I tind the following explanations of these terms: The ifuth (ajctv.. 
is the iiidividunl lo whom has been delegated .\ltiiighty God’s inspection over the universe at all times.— The 
Knth, at the moment in which recourse is had to him is llie Ghauth (aaswfonce).— The Autdd [pegs] are the 
four men who preside over the four regions of the world, the east, the west, lly north, and the south, lly 
tliein God preserves these regions, because lliey are charged to inspeel [over their respective quarters'^.— '\'hc 
Budnld {substitutions; the word ahddl lias the same meaning;) are seven men ; when one of them travels 
forth, he leaves behind him a body in his image, so that no one can perceive his absence.— 'fhe IVtijahd ex-- 
rellent) are forty persons occupied in rectifying the all'nirs of men, in bearing their burdens, and in exercising 
the rights of the creature {not of the creator, like (he kuth and the auliid).— I'he Nukabd [administrators: 
are those who Inspect and produce lo view the secret of iiien’s bosoms. They are Ihree hundred in number. 

It would appear that, in the si}fi confraternity, these names ser\e<l to designate the grand>tnas(er and the 
principal ehiefsi ^ 

(.3) According lo the Arabic philologers, the wood of the Ghada tree gives out great heat and retains its lire 
very long. 


VI. \TTAm THK Gh.VAUMAlUAlN. 

Ahu Maiistir Muhammad Ibn Ali Ihii Ihrahim Ihn Zihirj ihtv (pammai iari, 
8ijriiaim;(l al-Allahi, possessed a t;ood kiiowledf);t! o! {grammar, philology, and 
ihe helles-letlres. His wi lling was so Ix'aiilitid and « that speeimeas of 

it are nnirh sought aftrr l)y lilerary mon. I lasaiaid ied I he belles-lettres nndei* 
Ahu ‘s-Saadai Ilihat Allah Ihn as-8liajari hose life wt^ shall give), 

Ahu iMansnr iMaidiuh Ihn al-,lawaliki I ,and olnffi®?Th? learned Traditions from 
iht' first masler.s of that age, and Iranserihed a tp eal number of books. Volumes 
in his liandwriting are highly prized. Ills birth took place in tiie month of the 
first Uahi, A. II. 'iHV April-MaV, A. 0. 1001), and liis death oeeurred on ihe 
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eve of Tuesday, llie ‘iotli of the first Jinnya, A. H. 550 May, A. T). 1 101 
Attdhi means helomjmg to al-AttdbiyAnj aplai’c in Ha(jhdad so called, and sitiialed 
on the >vcs( side of fhe river. Abu Mansijr resided there, but he afterwaids 
removed to the east side. The surname of a I- Attdhi was also borne by a cele- 
brated poet called Abu Amr Kulthum Ibn Amr Ibn Aiyub, but he derived it 
from the eireumstanee of liis btduf^ descended from Altai) Ihn Saad Ibn /uhair 
Ihn Jusham. Kulthum was an eloquent and able poet, who celebrated the 
praises of Harun ar-Kashid and other great inon. lie belonged to Kinnisrin, an 
ancient city of wSyria, near Aleppo. I should have menlioned him in this work, 
but, as it was designed to contain notices on those persons only the dates of 
whose death were know n, and as 1 was unable to ascertain the lime of his death, 
I fell constrained to omit him. 

'I ) The life of Ihn al-JawAlllii Mill be foimd in this work. 


TAJ A1)-1)1N \L-BA!N1)AII1. 

Ahd wSaid — some say Abu Abd Allah — 'Alnhaininad Ibn Abi s-Saadal Abd ar- 
llahman Ibn {Vfuhammad Ihn Masud Ihn Ahmad Ibn a! -Unsain Ibn Muhammad 
al-Masudi, surnamed 'faj ad-din eroirn of reliffion al Bandahi, was^a native of 
Marwarrud in Khorasan, a doctor of the Shalitc* vseei and a sAfL lie displayed 
great talents as a philologer and einnposed on al-Hariri’s Mnkdmas (v(d, IL p. 
400; the fullest and most complete commentary ever written on that work. I 
saw a copy of it in ri\<' large \ohimes, which is more than twice the size of any 
other commei\^'y eonqiosed to elucidate the Makdimn, This work hears a high 
iharacter, and copies of u are verv common, lie rcsi(b*d al Damascus, in the. 
Sumaisat vim' mi {Khdmil'dh , and g.ive public lessons there. IVeviousIy to this, 
he had been precepKu* u> al-Malik al-Afdal Vo/. //. parje Bod;, the son of the 
sultan Salah ad-tiin, and, through his mean.^, he was enabled to procure the 
numerous rare and valuable books, by the assislan<‘e of which he composed bis 
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commeiitarv on tho Makdniafi. Abu ’l-Rarakfit al-Hashinrii, a native of Aleppo, 
relates as follows : ‘‘ Wluni the sultan Saliih acl-din entered Aleppo in the year 
579 ^ A. 1). 1 183;, al-Masiuli went down to (be great moscjiie of that city, and 
having fhstallcd himself in the library formed of the books given as wakfs i 
“ to that establishme!it, he selected a great number of them {and took theinarvay) 
“ without meeting the slightest opposition. 1 myself saw him pack them up in 
“ a pannier.” I met some of al-Randahi’s disciples and received from them 
lessons and certificates of licence. We read, in the work of a modern histo- 
rian, that al-Randahi’s birth took place in the year 521, , but one of our literati 
states that he found the following note in al-Bandahi’s own hand-writing: “ I 
was born at the hour of sunset, on the eve of Tuesday, the first of the latter 
Rahi of the year 522 (April, A. I). 1128).” This statement is evidently more 
correct than the former, because it is taken from the handwriting of the person 
liimself and indicates the day and month. He died at Damascus on the eve of 
Saturday, the 29th of the first Rabi, A. H. 581 (May, A.D. 1188\ Some place 
bis death on the 1st of the latter Rabi. He was interred at the foot of Mount 
Kasiyun. He settled his books as tvakfs on the convent of which we have spoken. 
The following vers(‘s were often in his mouth ; 

I saw tears of blood flow from your eyes/’ said she, “ through apprehension of our 
“ departure; why now hast thou replaced those tears of blood by tears of water?” T 
replied: “Not that I ^as solaced in thy absence or that I yielded to consolation; 
“ those tears have turned grey from the lengthened age of my weeping.” 

Similar to this arc the words of another poet : 

SoAd said : “ Dost thou shed tears of water after tears of blood? ” I replied : “My 
“ tears have turned grey from the lengthened age of my weeping.” 

This doctor boro the surname of al-MnsMi because he had an ancestor called 
MasM, — Of MarwarrM we have already spoken (^5oI. /. p.bO ;. — Bandahi means 
belonging to Penj Dth, a district of Marwarrud. Penj Dth sign^*s five villages, 
IV) designate a native of this place, they employ also the words al~F(injdthi and 
ol-Hanjdthi. It has produced many eminent and learned men. — KdstyAn is the 
name of a mountain rising on the north side of Damascus. It contains many 
beautiful country-sea Is, schools (maddru)j convents frubth and gardens;' the 
river Yazid has its sourre in it, and the Thaura flows at its foot. It possesses 
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also a large mosque built by the sovereign of Arbela, Muzaflhr ad-din, (be son 
of Zain ad-din (voL II, p. 535). Ibn Onain, a poet whose life we shall give, 
composed a kastda, rhyming in /, in praise of the sovereign of Yemen,* Saif al- 
Islam Ibn Aiyvib (vqL 1, p. 655), and, as he expresses in this piece his desiie of 
seeing Damascus again, he enumerates the. delightful spotsjn its vicinity, and 
says, when speaking of Mount Kasiyun : 

The ardent love of my heart for K^siyi^n will subsist even when the foundations of 
that mount^n have passed away. 

It is a brilliant poem, full of originality and ornament. 


(2) See vol.l. page 49. 


IBN NIJKTA. 

Abu Bakr Muhammad Ibn Abd al-Gbani Ibn Abi Hakr Ibn Shujaa Ibn Abi 
'n-Nasr Ibn Abd Allah al-Hanbali [doclor of the Ilonhnlite sirl),, generally known 
Ijy tin? appellation of Ibn Nukta and surnamed Mobi ad-din (defender of the faith , 
was an eminent traditionist and a native of Baghdad. IJis ardour in search 
of Traditions, the (juantity of them which he heaid and committed to paper, 
and the frequent journeys which he undertook foi* the purpose of procuring 
(hem raised him to celebrity. He travcdled to Khorasan, Persian Irak, Meso- 
potamia, Syria, and Kgypl, visiting the principal tradifionists, hearing their 
lessons, and obtaining information from their lips. He wrote s. great deal and 
took down a quantity of useful notes. In the supplement which he composed to 
the emir Jhn Makula’s (vol If, p. 248), and which forms two voliunes, 

he displayed Vio inferior talent. He wrote also a small work on patronynucs 
(amdh j which serves as a supplement to the treatise composed on that subject 
by Muhammad Ibu Tahir al-Makdisi (vol III. p. 5), and to that of Abu Musa 
al-Ispahani (vol III, p, 4). Another work of his, the Kitdh at-Takytd (hook of 
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fixatmi)y contains all ihe (requmie) informaiiofi respechnf; (the rujht orthography 
of IhemmeH of ) ihe traditionists, (of the umisml words occurring in) the different 
colle(‘lions of Traditions and {of the names occurring in) the isndds (1 \ When I 
I first heard of him, lie was still living, hut I never had an opportunity of 
meeting him. Ibn al-Mustaufi (voLlL p. 556; mentions him, in the History of 
Ai hela, as one of the persons who visited that city and heard Traditions delivered 
there. He speaks of him with commendation and adds : He recited to me the 
“ following verses as having been composed by Abu Ali Muhammad Ibn al-llu- 
“ sain Ibn Ahi s-Shihl, a native of Baghdad and one of the best poets that Irak 
“ lias produced in modern times . ’’ — Ihn al-Haziri vol. L p. 563) gives them 
also in his Ztna tad-Dalir — 

“ Discover not tliy sufferings or thy joys to a censor or a false friend; for pretended 
“ sympathy is as flitter to the heart as the exultation of foes.” 

Ibn Nukta died at Baghdad on the 22nd of Safar, A. H. 629 (December, 
A. D. 1231 , at an advanced age. 1 was then residing at Aleppo for the pur- 
pose of pursuing my studies, and it was there we received intelligence of his 
death. — His father Abd al-Ghani died at Baghdad on the 4th of the latter' Ju- 
mada, A. H. 583 (August, A. D. 1187), and was intei’i'ed near the mosque of his 
qmirter , His frugality and disinterestedness rendered him celebraied. — Abu 
Ali Ihn Ahi ’s-Shibl died A. H. 473 (A. D. 108(M). The kdtib Imad ad-din 
speaks of him in the A/iaruhi. 

(1) ScM^ vol. 1 Inlroduclion, p<i| 2 ;c x\ii 


IBN AD-DUBAITHl, 

Ahu \bd Allah Muhammad Ibn Ahi l-Maali Said Ibn Abi Talib Yahya 
Ihn Ahi 3-Hasan Ali Ibn al-Hajjaj Ibu Muhammad Ibn al-HajjaJi generally 
known by the appellation of Ibn ad~Dubaithi, was a native of Wasit, an 
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historian, and a doctor of, the, He received a great quan- 
tity of Traditions and formed some collections of useful 

notes SiocIuHl with pieces;^ great Nauty, and 

these lie often cited learning in the . Traditions and 

his correct knowledge of the names of the traditionists and of history, he ac- 
quired the riepuiation of an able hdfiz and a genius of the first order. He com- 
posed a work which he designed as a conthmalion to Abii Saad Abdi al-Karim 
as-Samani’s.((;oI. //. p. 156) siippllment to the Khaiib’s (voL /. pajfe 75) History 
of Baghdad, and in it he gives notices on the persons whom as-Samani had for- 
gotten and on those who lived subsequently to that writer. It fillsilhree vo- 
lumes and possesses coiisidcrahle merit (1). He wrote also a history of Wasif 
and other works. Ibn al-Mustaufi (voL L p. 556) makes mention of him in the 
History of Arbcla and says : He entered our city in, the month of Zu ’1-Kaad^ 

A.H. 61 1 (March, A.D. 1215). He was a fine-looking old man.” He then 
adds that Ibn ad-Dubaithi recited to Ijim the following piece as of his own com- 
position : ^ ’ 

I put mankind to the test, but found not a true friend, a helper in adversity, . I 
showed them the sincerest friendship, but received a troubled and insinceie attach- 
ment in return. Never, when I chose from among them a companion who pleased me, 
had I cause to praise his conduct in the end. 

Ibn ad-Dubaithi continued to study and take notes up (o the moment of his 
ileath. His birth took place at W&sit on Monday, the 26th of Bajab, A. H, 558 
(June, A.D. 1163); he died at Baghdad on Monday, the 8th of the latter Rabi, 
637 (November, A. D. 1239). The next day, he was interred in the Wardiya 
cemetery. — Dttfe'aithi means beloTiginfj to Dubaithaj ^village in the neighlxmr- 
hoqd of Wasit. His ancestors belonged to Kanjah (m the province of Arrdn^^ and 
his grandfather **emoved from Duhaitha to Wasit, where the family multiplied. — 
His father Abd ’l-Maali Said died at Wasit on the eve of the Festival of the Sacri- 
fice, A.H. 585 -(Decentber, .D. jf189); he was born in that place on the 27th 
of Safar, A. H. 527 (/Sthuary A. I)* 4133). 

(1) The of this work U in the Bib, du Rof, ancien fond^ ^45.: It begins with the 

itAmeds and withJhe 4a, the sixth letter of the Arabia alphabet* 
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IBN ZAFAR AS-SAKALLIV . ' 

Al)u Abd Allah Muhammad Iba Abi Muhammad Ibn MiihamnBid Ibn Zafar 
uS’-Ssikolli (native of Sicily )y suniamed Hujja iad-dtn {proof of religion),^ was an 
accomplished scholar versed in the belles-lettres, and author of j^ome instruc- 
tive works, Oiie of these, the Sulwdn al-Mut^ ft OdwAn al-'Atbda [consolation for 
the master who suffers from the enmity of his servants), he composed in the year 554 
(A.D, for a certain chief who was then in Sicily (1). His other works 

are ; the Khair aUBishr bi-Khair il-Bashar {excellent news concerning the best of 
mankind) (2), a large commentary on the Koran, entitled uUYanbAa {the'sdurce), 
the Kifdb Nujabd H-Abnd [history of derer children) (♦!), a Hdshta, or appendix lo 
fl-llariri’s I)un*a ^ II. p. 492), and two commentaries on the 

same author’s JI/aMynas, — one ample, the other concise. He left also some other 
com[)Ositions of great elegance. I read, towards the beginning of his commen- 
fary, that he had been taught [the Makdmds) by the hdfiz Abii TShir as-Silali 
[vol. L p. 86), who had learned them from the author, al-FIariri : people say, 
however, that when as-Silafi saw aUIariri in the mosque of Basra, teaching his 
Makdnias to a circle of students, be asked who he was, and receiving for* an- 
swer: “That man has fabricated a set of lying stories, and is now dictating 
“ them lo the public,” he said not anolher word, but turned away from him in 
disdain. God best kiiows which of these statements is true. The following 
anecdote has been handed down as a relation made by the shaikh Taj ad-din 
al-Kindi {voL /. p. 54(3): “Having obtained a draught on the governmcni 
“ odice [diwdn) in Hamat^or a gratuity, I went to receive ilie amount, ^and, on 
“ my arrival, an interview was brought about between me add Ibn Zafar. We 
“ then engaged in a grammatical and philological discussion, during which 1 
“ proposed to him some, questions on the former subject and brought him to a 
^ stand. His skill in philology appearexi nearly as limited, and, when the 
“ assembly was about to break up, he said; ‘ Tlie shaikh Taj adrdjn surpasses 
“ ‘ me in grammar, but I excel him in philology; ’ on which I ans’^ei^ : ‘ Thy 
“ ‘ first assertion is granted and thy second denied.’. We then Ibn 

Zafar was of a short stature, a puny figure, and by no means Wclhj[^ Some 
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poetry, is ascribed to l)im, and I found the following verses in a compilation 
which goes under his name : ; 

I bear iii my heart ; dost thou then know that thou art borne about even when 
thou remainest; it home ? ’ Is not that pers prized by me whom 1 long to meet 

and who dwells within my W 

He has horfp^ed -this thought from an Arab of the desert, who said : 

Though I never inhabited the land where Sulaima took up her abodo^ 1 pray that a 
a dark cloud may show her its lightnings, and refresh with its showers the dwelling- 
place of a person dear to my heart. 

Imad ad'din al-Ispahani quotes, in his Khariday a number of pieces composed 
by Ibn Zafar, and, amongst others, the following: 

A man s misfortunes correspond to his merits; and, by his patience under affliction, 
his share of merit may be known, lie who has but little firmness in facing what he af>- 
prehonds, will have but little chance^f gaining what he hopes for. 

Ibii Zafar was born in Sicily and brought up at Mekka ; he kept removing from 
one country to another, and at length died at Hamat in the year 505, (A. D. 
1160-70). The wliole period of his life was passed in the siifferings of poverty ; 
it is even related that, in Ilamat, wan^and misery forced Jjim to marry his daugh- 
ter to a person mucli beneath her ; the bridegroom then left the city with his 
wile, and sold her as a slave in another country (4). — Zafar is the noun of tijilion 
belonging to a verb which, taking zajira in the preterite and ynzfaru in the aorjst, 
means to obtain a thing, [It is here employed as a proper name,) Having already 
spoken of Sakalliyu [Sicily] (vol. II, p. 161 ), we need not repeat our ohscrA- 
tions here. 


(1) Sicily was at that tiniiiji litider the domination of William the Bad, the second Norman king. This cir- 
cumstance induced me to eiamihe Ibi* Zafar's work in the hopes of fiiidiiig some information respecting the 
state of that countty, l)ul was unable to discover a-iy thing of the k,ind. It is a collection of apologues and 
historical anei^btea^ Thia work, of which three or. four copies are preserved in theifth. du Hoi. Is highly es- 
teemed in the f list, gndbki been translated into Persian and Turkish. 

(2) A b^ this work is preserved in the Bib, du Hoi. It is divided into four chapters ; the lirst on 
the passaglM^ the Books of God {the Pentateuch, the Pealniit, and the Gospel) which forelcl the mission 
of Mubamr^ad. The second contains the ancient popular traditions relative to this event; the third, the 
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predictions on the same subject made by life Kdhim (Arabian divinert); and the fpurtb^such information 
respecting the coining of Muhammad as was derived from the Jinft (gmii). 

(3) A copy of this work is in the Sib. du JHoi, As the title indteates/ ^ contains anecdotes of children re- 
markable for precocious talent. The historian and the philologor. wilt And in H ihiich ^curious information. 

(4) This act was contrary to law. . \ 


AU)Tm THE POET. 

■A 1)11 Al)d ar-Rahman Muhammad Ibn Obaid Allah Ibn Omar Ibn Mohwia Ibii 
ihiifiv Ibn Otba Ibn Abi Sofyan Sakhr Ibn Harb Ibn Omaiya Ibn Abd Shams, sur- 
named at-Otbi,\vas a member of the tribe of Koraish and of the family of Omaiya, 
a native of Basra and a poet of great celebrity. This accomplished st holar and 
able poet delivered orally historical Traditions and the narrations of the com- 
bats, which took place between the Arabs of the de;?ert; he composed also some 
(degics on the death of his sons. The authorities which he cited for his infor- 
mation were Sofyan Ibn Oyaina (voi L p. 578 , Lut Ibn Miihnaf, and his own 
father ; amongst those who delivered traditional information On his authority 
were; Abu Hatim as-Sijislani (v. 1. p. 603), Abti '1-Fadlar-Riashi (v. 11. p. 10 , 
and Ishak Ibn Muhammad an-Nakhai. Having proceeded to Baghdad, he taught 
Traditions to the people of that city, but he was more generally noted foi‘ di ink- 
ing wine and composing love-verses on Otba. lie and his father ^held a high 
i;ank by the respectability of their family, and both bore the ixiputation of ac- 
t'^iniplished scholars and elegant speakers. Amongst the Works which he com- 
piled were : a Book of Horses, a collection of poems comppfied by the Arabs of 
the desert, a collection of poems composed by females who^c love hatj turnt*d to 
hatred, the Kitdb ad-Dabtli {victim for sacrifice)^ and the KiM al^AhHldk (de mo- 
ribi(s)f etc. Ibn Kiitaiba fvoL II. page 22) Inentions him in the Kitdb al-Madrify 
and Ibn al Munajjim (1) in the KMb aPjBdrt. > Th^ latter writel* gives the fol- 
Uwiug verses as al-Otbi’s : 

When the maidens /remarked the tinge of grey appearing , on Cheeks/:^ey turned 

away from me their faces radiant with beauty. When^lbey saw or board (hoy ran / 
;i off to the tops of the sand-hills at al-^ali^jir (2). But tJiough they turn their eyes away 
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from me, they cast {towardi m^) furtive glances like those of the fawn and gazelle ; lor 1 
belong to a- (aroily of high renolvn^ -wWse ^ formed to tread 4he pulpit (3); 
khalifs in Islamic times; mighty chie^iii the times of idolatry; to them belonged every 
glory, and such an ahce^tqr might form the boaster’s proudest vaun 

A collection of' pieces own :bandwritii% contains some verses the 

sharif ar-Rida^i (4)/ iii Avhich thought is expressed. —rlbn al-Munajjim 

quotes;als6 tbOaaS' verses as bis : 

Sulaima saw me turn my eyes away— and 1 turn my glances awjjvfrom all who 
rOsemble her— she said: “ I once saw thee mad {tdth love);*' and I relied : “Youth 
“ is a madness of which old age is the core.” 

This verse has now acquired tlie force of a proverb. Al-Mubarrad (voL III. 
p. 31) cites, in his Kdinil, two verses in which al-Otbi deplores the death of one 
of his sons ; tlicy are as follows : 

Tears have furrowed my cheeks through grief for thy loss, and wounds have covcrwl 
iny heart. Resignation meets with approval in every case, but in thine it inerits 
blame. 

This verse also has obtained great currency. The poetical pieces of al-Oihi 
are numerous and good; he wa^ one of the best poets of Islamic times, fh* 
died A. H. 228 (A.D. 842-3). — The surname of al-Otbi was borne by him he- 
" cause he drew his descent from Otba, the son of Ahii Sofyan. Otbi signifies also 
(lescmded from Otba Ibn Ghazwdn, one of the Prophet’s companions. It is pos- 
sible also that our poet may have received this surname on acconni of the poems 
which he composed in praise of his beloved Otba, 


it) His life will be found in this work. 

(2) This is merely a conjectural tran|«lation of the verse. 

(3) Literally r '^For whose feet the tops of the pulpits ^cre formed.” In the first ages of islamism, the 
khalif in pers<m pronounced the Jthotha from the pulpit. The poet here alludes to his lescent from the 
Omaiyides. 

(4) liU life will bfiiHiid in this volionc. 
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ABU BAKR AL-KIIOAVAREZMI, 

Abu Bakr Muhammad Ibn al-Abbas al-Khowarezmi, surnimod also at-Ta- 
barkhazi, (because, says as-Samani (voL fL p. I&G), his father belonged to Kho- 
warezm and his mother to Tabaristan, and the son combined th^ two denomi- 
nations into one,) was, as we have already said in the life of Ibn Jarir at-T^bari 
(vol. IL p.^97), a sister’s son to that historian. Abu Bakr ranked among the 
greatest and the most renowned of llic poqts ; he was held also as a first-rate au- 
thority in philology and genealogy. He resided for some time in Syria, in th(» . 
neighbourhood of Aleppo, and was highly distinguished by his contemporaries. 
It is related that having gone to see the Sdhib Ibn Abbad (vol.L p. 212), who was 
then holding his court at Arrajan, he requested one of the chamberlains to an- 
nounce to him that a literary man desired permission to enter. The chamber- 
lain took in the message, and his master replied : “ Tell him that I have bound 
“ myself not to receive any literary man uiiless he know by heart twenty thou- 
“ sand verses conij)osed by the Arabs of the desert.^’ The chamberlain returned 
back with this answer, and Abu Bakr said: “ Ask him if he means twenty 
‘‘ thousand verses composed by men, or twenty thousand composed by wo- 
men?” This question was repeated lo the Sdhib, who immediately exclaimed: 
This must be Abu Bakr al-Khowarezmi ! let him come in.” Abu Bakr then 
entered, and being recognised by the Sdhib , he met a most favorable reception. 
Abu Bakr left a collection (diwdii) of epistles and another of poetry. Ath-Thaa- 
libi (vol. IL p. 129) mentions him in the Yaitma and quotes a passage from his 
prose-writings, to which be subjoins some extract from his poems. Amongst 
the pieces given there are the following ; , " L ' , 

I SCO that, when wealthy, yon pilch your tent close to us, and that, when you are in 
want, you visit us seldom. 'Tis with you as Aidth th<? moon : when h.|r lightis diminish- 
ing, she delays her visits, but when it increases, she renaains with 

O thou who longest for draughts of pure wine, but who, occur 
break the seal of the paper (tn which Ihy money ii V kuo# purse 

and the goblet cannot be filled at the same empty thhn thy purs^ that thou 
niayest fill thy goblet. ^ , V 
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Abu Said Ahmad Ibn Shuliaib, a native of Khowarezm, composed ihe following 
verses oii Abu Bakr ; 

AbA Bakr possesses leirhin^ aiid plenty 'but he does not adhere, to his engagements. 
The allachmentiwhichhe ishbWfor a friend las from morning to night (and no longer). 

The anet^otes tpld of Abu Bakr are very numerous. On his return to Syria, 
he settl^;M Ni^i^^pur, a^^ in that city on the 1 r)th of Ramadan, A.H, 383 
fNQyom|)er, A, D. 993), but, in the historicaf work of our master Ibn al-Athir 
(uo/.T/. p. 28S) his deaih is placed ten years later.- God best knows which is 
right. Abu Bakr took leave of the Sdhib Ibn Abbad, little pleased wilb his 
reception, and he then composed on him these lilies ; 

Praise not Ibn AbhAd when his hands shower forth generosity so as to shann* the 
rain-cloud. Such acts arc merely the suggestions of his fancy; he grants, but not 
from liberality, and he refuses, but not from avarice. 

Ihu Ahbad was told of this, and, on receiving intellig(‘noe of the poet’s deaih, 
he said : 

I said to the caravan returning from KhorAsAn : “Is your KhowArezinitc dead?' 
and they answered: “Yes.” On this I said: “ Inscribe these words upon his tomb 
“ May the rur.se of the Almighty light upon the ungrateful! ” 

I found these verses given as having been composed by Abii Bakr al-Kliowa- 
reziui upon the Sdhib Ibn Abbad ,^ind a number of literary men have made (he 
same statement in their compilations and in conversation ; but l)aj>pcning sinei 
to examine al Mar/ubani’s (voL III. p. 08) Mojam (u^^Shuard, 1 met the following 
lines in the life of Moawla Ibn Sofyiin, siirnamed ABii ’1-Kasim al-Aama (the 
blind)^ a poet and one of the persons who, at Baghdad, repealed from nienjory 
the compositions of former authors; he had been a pupil of al-Kisai’s (ro/. //. 
j>. 237}, and was employed by al-Hasan IbnSahl [voU L p. 408) to instruct his 
children. Having incurred Ibn SahFs reprehension for something which he had 
done, he pronounced these satirical lines : 

“ Praise not generosity, though his hands shower gifts in abundance; 
blame hint he withhold his favours. It is not through parsimony that, he re- 

fuses; heit)y| is it in hopes of fame that hp bestows. Such acts are merely the sug- 
gestions olSl fancy ; he grants, but not from liberality, and he refuses, but not from 
avarice. 
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God best knows the truth in this ynatter.T-We have, already spoken of the 
word Khowdrezmi (1) 

(1) This, 1 believe, is an error; in tbe part of his work>Jiicb preeedes, the authn^ has said nothing on the 
subject. In Arabic,' the word is proiiOuoeed Jfhuwdramf, and means ndtiie of Ehbwdrem (or Kharizm). 


AS^SALAM THE POET, y 

Abu’UIasan Muhammad Ihn Abd Allah (1) Ibh Muhammad Ibn Muhammad 
Ibn Yahya Ibn Khulais Ibn Abd Allah Ibn Yahya Ibn Abd Allah Ibn al-Harith Ibn 
Abd Allah Ibn al-Walid Ibn al-Walid Ibn al-Mughaiia Ibn Abd Allah Ibn Omar 
Ibn Makhzum Ihn Yakza Ibn Murra Ibn Kaab Ibn Luwai Ibn Ghalib Ibn Fihr 
Ibn M&lik Ibn an-Nadr Ibn Kinana Ibn Khujaima Ibn Mudrika Ibn al-Yas Ibn 
Modar Ibn Nizar Ibn Maadd Ibn Adnan al-Makhzumi as-Salami, a celebrated poet, 
drew his descent from al-Walid, the son of al-Walid Ibn al-Mughaira al-Makh- 
zumi and the brother of Khalid Ibn al-Walid {the first Jfoslim conqueror of Syria). 
Ath-Thaalibi (ml. 11. p. 129) speaks of him in these terms (2) ; “He was in- 
“ controvertibly the best poet of Irak, and his right to that rank is sufliciently 
“ evinced by his merit. The opinion which we have expressed concerning 
“ him is supported by a sure testimony, that of his poems; and the beauties of 
his compositions which we have here inscribed are a delight for the eye, a 
‘‘ charm for the heart, and a satisfaction for the mind. He began to utter 
“ Verses at the age of ten years, and the first piece he ever pronounced was the 
“ following, recited by him one day at school : ; 

The charms of beauty (toe remark] in him lire various ; the eyes of mankind are 
. “ fixed on him with one accord. The arrow ofvhis glances is sharpi^ and .his glance 

“ never misses its aim. Beauty has inscribed tipon his cheek : b^uteous 

UiiKj; ae true as hU creator exists!" ' 

“ He passed bis early youth at Baghdad, and removed to Alnbul when yet a 
“ boy. Jle there met some poets of the highest entinen^e Abu Oth- 
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“ man al-Khalidi, (one of the two Khalidit.es) (R), Abii ’!-Faraj al-Babbaj^ha 
“ (vol If, p. 147), Abu ’1-Hasan at-Tallafari, and others. AVlien they saw him, 
they were astonished that such talents could exist in a boy so young, and they 
suspected that the verses which he repeated were not his own. Al-Khalidi 
“ then observed that he would undertake to put him to the test, and having 
prepared a banquet, he invited these poets and as-Salaini. When in the midst 
“ of their potations, they proceeded to make a trial of his talents, and a heavy 
“ fall of snow having very soon after covered the/ face of the earth, al-Klu'didi 
took an orange and threw it upon the snow: ‘Now,' said he to his coinpa- 
“ nions, ‘let us try and describe that object.’ Upon this as-Salami delivered 
“ extemporaneously the following lines : 

“ How iuliTiirable the talcMit of al-KhAlidi, a genius unrivalleil, g(‘neious, and grand! 
“ To the frozen water of tlic cloud he made a present of an ardent fire (4), and wlieii 
“ the noble hearts of (A>< rompaniom) addressed reproaches to him, the hands of joy 
“ oflFored him this excuse drawn from iny mind : Blame him not \ he han only mmle th‘ 
cheek A (ipreaent to the month 

“ When they saw him capable of producing such verses as these, they lei 
him alone; all praised his talents and acknowledged his merit and acuteness, 
“ with the exception of al-Tallafari, who persevered in his former opinion. In 
“ lliis be was so obstinate, (hat as-Salami at length attacked him in these lines : 

‘‘ AUTallAfari aspired to niy friendshi[), but the soul of a dog would despise such 
friendship as his. llis character is. repugnant to mine, and my actions scorn to be 
“ joined with his. Ars inea nobilis in linguA sila est, ars e]ns vilis in tergo. Homo 
“ non estillcmilii versus facienti conveniens; Iionio non sum ad ilium perlundendum 

ajjtUS (();. 

. “ He composed also many more satires on the same person. Having gone one 
“ day to see Abu Taghlib," — Abu Taghlib al-Hamdani (7) 1 su|)pose is meant, — 
“ the latter, who had a eoat of m^il lying before him, desired thj poet to de- 
“ scribe it in verse. As-Salami immediately extemporised these linos : 

“ How often has an ampi [coal of n ail) rendcreu me service and I requited it with 
“ evil, yet no one l■eproached me : from morn to night it i)reserved me from death, and 
‘‘ yet I expHed it to the stuAes of every sword.” 

This idea iWjorrowcd from a piece already quoted {vol, II, p. 4d), in which 
Abd Allah Ibn abMotazz speaks of boiled wine ; he there says ; 
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It preserves me from the fires of hell, and that, we tnust allow, is a great service. 

As -Salami proceeded to the court of as-Sahib Ibn Abbad (vol- L p. 212) at 
Ispahan, and recited to him the poem rhyming in b, which contains this verse ; 

We abandoned ourselves to sin, when we found that forgiveness was the fruit of 
crime. 

This verse, which is one of his finest, contains an allusion to the idea ex- 
pressed by Abu Nuwas al-Hasan Ibn llani (voL />. 391) in a poem tlie subjcci 
of which is self- mortification ; he says : 

Vou shall gnaw your hands with regret, for the pleasures which you avoided 
through fear of hell. 

It approaches also to the thought v/bich (the khalif) al-Mamun thus expressed ; 
‘‘ If criminals knew what pleasure I take in pardoning, they would strive to 

gain my favour by committing crimes.” ‘‘ (8) Whilst as-Salaini remained 

“ with the Sdhib^ he enjoyed favours in profusion, ample honours and untrou- 
bled pleasure. At length he resolved on visiting the court of Adud ad-Daw- 
‘‘ lat Ibn Ruwaih (vol. II. p, 481) at Shiraz, and the Sahib not only provided him 
“ with a conveyance for bis journey, but gave him a letter of recommendation 
addressed to the Mt/ib Abu 'l-Kasim Abd al-Aziz Ibn Yusuf, an eloquent writer 
“ and one of the persons employed by Adud ad-Dawlat in the capacity of vizir. 
“ Here is a copy of the letter : ‘ \our lordship knows that the traders in poetry 
“ ‘ (sMr) are more numerous thau the hairs of the head (sMr), and that thos(^ 
‘ persons are much less so whose jewels, when offered ( for mle)y can be eonfi- 
“ ‘ dently taken as the workmanship of their own genius^ and whose enibroi- 
“ ‘ dered tissues, when presented [to purchasers)^ can be considered as wrought 
“ ‘on the loom of their own imagination. ?h>w, amongst the persons whom I 
‘ have put to the test and approved, whom I have tried and chosen, is Abu ’l- 
“ * Hasan Muhammad as-Salarni, tin* originality of whose talent surpasses cx- 
“ ‘ pectation, and the peculiar art with which lie displays its excellence excites 
“ ‘the car (o listen with delight to his compositions and the|i|^e to peruse 
“ ‘ them. Mounted on the steed of hope, he is induced to viJIP the Majestic 
‘ Presence, in the expectation of being admitted into the band of his fellow- 
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‘ poets and attracting notice by the lustre of his endowments. I have tlicre- 
‘‘ ‘ fore dispatched {to you), in his person, the emir of poets, escorted hy the train 
‘“of his (accomplhlmmls), and I have adorned that vigorous courser of clo- 
“ ‘ qnence with the harness which becomes him. This, my letter, serves him 
‘“as a guide towards the {regions ivatered hy the) showers {of liberality), or 
“ ‘ rather as a path conducting him to the ocear^ [of beneficence); therefore, if 
“ ‘ your lordship judge proper to take into consideration these words of mine 
‘“in his favour, and to let them he the means of procuring your consent to 
“ ‘ his wishes, you will, 1 hope, execute what you resolve.’ When Ahu ’I- 
“ Kasim received this letter, he took the poet under his cdiargeand treated him 
“ with special favour, lie then presented him to Adud ad-Daw^lat, that he 
“ might lecite to that prince the kastda which contains this passage ; 

To reach thee, a man who made the sight ol‘ thy palace the term of his camel’s 
“ journey, crossed the wide-extended desert. I and my coura{;c in the <lepths of 
“ darkness, and my sword, were three companions, united like [the alars of the rott- 
“ atetlation of) the eagle. I encouraged my hopes with the sight of a kinjj who [for 
“ mf!) would replace mankind, ofq palace which [for we] would be the world, and ol a 
‘‘ day of meeting which [for me) would be worth an eternity. ” 

Wc liavc already mentioned these ver.scs in the lile o( Adiid ad-DawIal 
{ vol, //. p. 482), “ Adud ad-Dawlat then took him under the wing of his favour, 
“ and handed him the key which opened (thedwr) to the advantages he expected ; 
‘‘ sojourning or journeying, he kept him attached to his person, and raised him 
“ to ample fortune bv his donations. ‘When I see as-vSalaini, said he, ‘at iny 
“ ‘ levees, it seems to me as if the planet Mercury (G) had descended from its 
sphere to stand before me,’ On the death of this prince, as-Salaini returned 
to his usual habits, and liis mcane underwent diminution ; .sometimes they 
“ rose, sometimes they fell, and so they eoplinued till the moment of his 
“ death.” He composed a nuniher of highly beautiful kmiiios on Adml ad- 
Dawlut, and it is in one of those pieces that we lind the lollowing passage : 

1 roused my boon coinp,uiioiis as dog-Jjtar passed above us, and the moon in the 
expanse of heaven seemed like a pond in the midst of a meadow. “Awake I ” [mid I,) 
“ the.spy now sleeps from fatigue, and pleasure has awaked ! ’’ Satan prompted us {to 
5 m), and we all declared him an excellent counsellor ! Prostrated on the battUv-field [of 
pleamre), our asgeet caused the boasts of prey and the vultures to shun us (iO). The 
blooming flowJ|g>f our meadow are female cheeks, and female waists are its pliant 
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shrubs. The enjoyments of life arc always best hidden when the veils (m which false 
modesty shrouds io?) are rent away. ** Awake ! hasten to drink of generous winel this 
“ world is a mere illusion.” The cupbearers passed the goblet around, and offered it to 
the guest as the falcon offers the game to the sportsman. This virgin liquor comes dis- 
guised by the admixture of water, concealed in it as the soul is concealed in the body. 
The red surface crowned with bubbles seems like a cheek receiving a kiss (11). We 
at length sunk in prostration, but we had then before us for mdm {io direct our devo- 
tions) the lyre and the guitar I 

In another piecG of verse, he says of Adiul ad Dawlai ; 

Thy bounty visits the needy, thy sword the rebel, and arc received, that by hands, 
and this by necks. Each day adds to the treasury of thy glory, whilst it exhausts the 
wealth of thy treasury. ' 

lie said also of the same prince : 

For bravery and generosity his eulogists compared him to persons who, had they 
scon this prince, would have become the humblest of his servants. Why ! in his army 
he has fifty thousand Antars braver even than he, and in his treasurers a thousand 
lliUims (12). 

« 

In one of his pieces he says .* 


If (ourj lips be impressed upon thy cheek, they are imprisoned in the chains of thy 
izdr (13). 

And from this verse at-Tallafari took the idea expressed in the following line : 


Suppose that a cheek be pressed to thine, how can thy ringlets, then imprisoned, 
roam freely (H-). 

As-Salami had in fact recited to at-Tallafari the piece to which this verso 
belongs. At-Tallafari’s names were as-Shihah [Shihdb ad-din) Muhammad Ihn 
Yusuf Ihn Masud as-Shaihani (1 5). Wc may sum up as-Salami's merits by saying 
tliat the greater part of his poems arc exquisite. He was born in Karkh, tin* 
suburb of, Baghdad, on Friday evening, the Cth of Rajah, A.H. 336 (January, 
A, D. 948), and he died on Thursday,' the 4th of the first Jum^a, A. H. 393 
(March, A. D. 1003). — Saldmi means belonging to Dar as-Saldm (the abode of 
welfare) y that is, Baghdad. This remark we have already made in the life of the 
hdfiz Muhammad Ihn Nasir (voL // p. 1 1 ). 
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(1) In the MS. of the Yatlma, No. 1370, Qs-SnUmi’s names arc written; AbO flusnin Muhanimail Ihn Ohnirt 
Allah. 

(2) See Yattma, MS. of the Bib, duRoi, ancien fonds, No. 1370, fol. 194 verso. 

(3) Vol. II. page 263. 

( f ) The poet thus designates the orange on account of its colour. 

That is; lie permitted the mouth to kiss the cheeks.— The teeth are often compared to hail-slones, and 
the red-skinned orange is compared to the cheek of the beloved. 

(6) The verb {eolaphum impingere altcm) bears also the obscene signification of pertundere. 


(7) For the history of AbO Taghlib al-Ghadanfer aMIarad&ni, see vol. I. p. 405, and Abft ’bKed/k’s Annals, 
years 358, 359, 367, 369. 

(8) Ibn Khallikftn here resumes his extract from the Yatlma, See MS. No. 1370, fol. 196 v. 

(9) Sec vol. II. p. .562, note (8). 

(10) The poet here imitates a verse of Amr T Kais, where he says ; Et pernoctavimus, feris d nobis retroce- 
dentibus, humijacentes no si duo occisi essemus,-~{Diu)dn d'Amro 'l-Kais, p. 72.) 

(11) The mouth, or rather the teeth, are compared to white objects, such as flowers, hailstones, bubbles on 
water, etc. The inverse also takes place. 

(12) The bravery of AiUar and the generosity of IlAtim arc well known. 

(13) See vol. I. page xxxvi. 

(14) The verb here rendered by roam freely, bears also the signilicalion of to smell sweetly. The poei 

plays upon this double meaning. . .. 

(15) Ibn KhallikAn has committed an error here; The author of the Yatlma informs us that at-Tallafari’s 
ni.!ne8 were Abft ’1-lIusain Ali Ihn Ahmad. As for the poet and philologer ShihAb ad-dtn Muhammud Ibn 
YOsuf Ibn MasOd ns-ShaibAni at-TallAfari, we learn from the Nujdm that he was born at Mosul, A. II. 593 
(A.D. 1196-7), and died at IlaniAt in the month of fjhawwAI, A.H. 675 (.March, A.D. 1277). 


\m SI KKAKA AL HASHIMl. 

Abu ’l-Hasan Muhammad Ibii Abd Allah Ibn Muhammad, a (*elcbrated poet of 
Baghdad and generally known by the appellation of Ihn Sukkaia al-IIashimi, 
drew his descent from Ali, the son of al-Mahdi, the son of Alui Jaafar al-Mansiir, 
the Abhaside khalif. Ath- ITiaalibi has an article on him, in which ho says (I *: 

This poet J^d a great command over all the beauties of composition; in the 
“ expressiouiC novel and witty allusions be surpassed the ablest poets, even 
“ those who|^k the lead, directing, as he pleased, his course through the hip- 
“ podrome of humour and licentiousness. It was currently said at Baghdad 
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“ lhal an epoch which bestowed upon the world sncli men as Ihn Sukkara and 

Ihn Hajjaj (voL I. page 448) was extremely bountiful, and that these two 
“ were for that afje what Jarir (vol. 1. p. 294) and al-Farazdak were for theirs.” 
l! is said that the diwdn of Ibu Sukkara’s works contains upwards of fifty thou- 
sand verses. A charming comparison of his is that expressed in the following 
lines, composed on a hoy bearing in his hand a branch tipped with flowers : 

A branch of willow {a slendcr-waisted youth) appeared, and in his hand a branch bear- 
ing a string of pearls. I stood in admiration at these two branches; one bore a rising 
moon [a handsome face), and the other bore stars ( pomn) (2). 

In another of his pieces he says: 

• By Allah ! 1 perish ! I despair of my life, unless 1 see that waist which caused my 
trouble (3). 

Abu ’Ulasaii Ali Ibn Muhammad Tbn al-Fath, a poet of Baghdad and generally 
known by the surname of Ibn Abi '1-Asb — or Ibn al-Asb — al-Ushnani al-Milhi (Vj 
relates as follows : ‘‘ Ibn Snkarra aUIashimi wrote to me these lines : 


“ O friend whom lortunc has bestowed upon me! fortune so avaricious in bestowing 
“true friends! We are now far asunder, and cannot meet except in dreams (5). 
“ One single cause has placed a distance between us : I am mkkar (sugar) and thou 

“ art • 

“ To this I wrote in reply : 


“ How can united brethren be induced to say to a friend the sincerity of whose at- 
“ tachment is tainted with sarcasm: ‘There is sugar between us, spoil it not ! ’ or how 
“ can they say : ‘ Wretch that thou art! there is salt between us (; prow not a traitor 
“ to it ) (0.^ - 


In a satire directed against a man in power, Ibn Sukkara said : 


You treat us with haughtiness, yet you are not a khalii' or a khalif’s heir. Be insolent, 
even more than you are, [I care no/), 1 iiave neither pension nor place to lose. Say 
not: “I am faultless;” the chastest maiden is exposed to the stjj^es of slandci. 
Boftry is fire without smoke, and rhymes possess a subtle magic. idLmany the pow- 
erful, the aspiring, whom a few words have hurled from their elevatraB Miisk, though 
worthy of all [uaise, is converted by satire into carrion (7). 
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Another ol his pieces is the following : 

I was asked what 1 had prepared against the cold which had just set in with inten- 
sity; and I replied: A waistcoat of nakedness, and underneath it a shirt of shivering. 

He is also the author of the two following verses, quoted l)y al-IIariri in his 
Makdma, entitled al-Karajiya (8): 

The winter set in, and I provided myself with seven things necessary when the rain 
prevents us from pursuing our usual occupations. {These things are:] A shelter, a 
purse, a stove, a cup of wine preceded by a bit of meat, a tender maid, and a 
cloak (9). 

Ihn at-Taawizi, a poet whose life we shall give, composed* the following lines 
on the same model ; 

When seven things arc collected together in the dnnkiiig-room, it is not reasonable 
to stay away. These arc: Uoasl meat, a melon, honey, a young girl, wax-lights, .i 
singer to delight us, and wine (10). 

And Abu ’l-Thana Mahmud Ihn Nema Ibn Arslan, ihe grammarian, com- 
posed these verses on the same subject ; 

They say that the /c‘s of winter are numerous, and yet none can doubt that there is 
only one : If you possess the k of Its ( purse], you possess all the rest; in the flesh of the 
onager is found the taste of every species of game (11). 

Speaking of youth, Ibn Sukkara said : 

Youth has departed ! that youth which once was full of sap, covered with fruit and 
shady foliage. It w'as a portion of thyscif, but it has fxu ished ; know that when a por- 
tion of thyself has perished, all of thee iias perished. 

The poetical compositions of Ibn Sukkara abound in beauties, lie died on 
Wednesday, the 11th of the latter Rabi, A. H. 385 (May, A. 1). 995). — The 
birth of Ihn Abi T-Asb took place sub- 'qiiently to the year ‘285 (A. D. 808), and, 
in the year 3T4 (A.D. 98'i-.V', al-llasan Ibn Ali at-Jauhaii heard him repeat the 
verses quoted ttbo^. — Abu T-Thana Mahmud Ibn Nema died at Damascus, A.H. 
565 (A.D. 1166^). The lidtib Iniad ad-din speaks of him in the Khartda, and 
mentions that, mthe year 563, he met him at Damascus and heard him repeal 
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numerous fr.igmt*iils of his poetical compositions. — Sukkara {sugar): this word 
is so well-known that it requires no explanation. \ 


(1) MS. No. 1370, fol. 207. 

(2) H<9re follow, in the original, two other pieces, each containing two verses. As they evidently refer to 
an unnatural passipn, they have not been translated. 

(3) In the original is n play upon the w'ords hdmat, akdmat, and kidmat, all deriving from the same rout. 

(4) Ushndni means helongiiuj to Ushndn, a place near Oaghdad. • Alt/At signifies a seller of salt. 

(3) Literally : Unless the khidl {image of the friend, or of the beloved, seen in a dream) kindly effect 
(owr) meeting. 

(0) These words appear to mean: rriendship still subsists between us; spoil it not! Friendship eemiMilfd 
by conviviality subsists between us, hut thou art about to ruin it. 

(7) Musk may be considered as carrion, because it is animal substonce. 

{8} Sec de Sacy’s Hariri, page f 'jf. 

(0) In the Arabic, the names of these seven things cominence w ith the letter k; for which reason they are 
designated as the seven k’s. Uy the sixth k {al-Kdf as-Sddisa) is meant the female sexual organ. Ibn Arab- 
shAh relates, in his history of Tlmfir, that ShAh Manshr, on being advised by his principal officers to avoid a 
bailie with so powerftil o chief, held up his mace and exclaimed: “ 

“ yyj) ^SL) may this {mace, as strait as the /cf(er) alif be stuck into the sixth Ad/’ of the mother 

“ of him who flies from Tlindr!”- Manger, the editor of the text and Latin translation of that work, has, as 
usual, completely misunderstood the passage. 

(10) Here, the seven words begin by an sh. 

Ml ) This is a couiinon proverbial expression. See Frevlug’s UTeidanii proverbrn, tom, li, p. 3JO. 


THE SHARIF AJi-KIDA. 

The Sharif ar-Ruh [the favorably accepted descendant of Muhammad) (1) Abii ’I- 
llasan Muhammad, surnamed al-Musawi [the descendant of Mha), was the son of 
ai-TMiirZu '1-Manakib, ihc son of Ahu Ahmad al- Husain, the son of Musa, the 
sou of Muhamnuid, the son of Musa, the son of Ibrahim, tl>e son of Musa al- 
Kazim (‘2), the son of Jaafar as-Sadik /. p. HOO), the son|>f Muhammad al- 
Hakir (vol. IL p, 579% the son of Ali Zain al-Aabidin (vol, 209^), the son 
of al-Husain, the son of Ali, the sgn of Abu Talib, God’s ble^mg on them all ! 
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The shartf iw-liidti is the author of a ditvdn of poems, and ath-Thayibl (vqU //. 
/}. 129) has an article on him in the Yalimii, “ He hcf^an,” says this writer d , 
‘‘ to utter verses soon after he had passed his tenth year, and he is, at this day, 
‘‘ the most remarkahle person that the age has produced, and the most illiistri- 
ons of the descendants of Muhammad who inhabit Irak. To his noble origin 
and exalted hereditary glory, he joins the ornaments oj‘ brilliant literary infoi- 
Illation, splendid talents, and a copious portion of every fair endowment. He 
“ is moreover the ablest poet of all the descendants of Ali Ibn Abi Talil), past or 
‘‘ present, though many of them were eminent in that art; were I even to dc- 
dare him the best poet ever produced by the tribe of Kuraish, I should not 
be far from the truth. My words will be fully confiimcd by a strong Icsti- 
mony, that of his high-aiming verses which defy the severest criticism and 
combine case with majesty, facility with the perfection of art, and contain 
“ thoughts easy of cornpiehension and profound in meaning. Ills fatlier had, 
“in former days, exercised the functions of chief president of the descendants 
“ of Ali (nilulba nukabd ii-Tdlibiytn), first magistrate of the empire [an-Nazar ft 
‘‘ Mazdlim) and commander of the pilgrim caravan; these otlices then devolved 
“ to his son ar-Rida, in the year 388 (A.D. 098), his father being still alive.’’ 
One of his most brilliant Imtdas is that which he addressed in the form of a letter 
to (be imam [kbalif) al-Kadir billali Abu ’1-Abbas Ahmad, the son of al-iMukta- 
(lir, and in which we find (he following passage : 

I crave in<lii]{;cnce,(]oniinandc‘r of the faitht^il ! we aro not borne on dilTcrenl branches 
of the tree of glory ! On whatever day we may vaunt our honours, no dilTcrence shall 
apfiear between us : we are both firmly rooted in our illustrious rank. The khalifate 
alone makes a distinction between us ; you wear that noble collar, I do not. 

He is the author of these lines : 

I aspired to honours, but they repelled my advances ; the beloved always repels the 
lover. I waited with patience till I attained them, and 1 never said, through disgust. 
For an untoward wife, repudiation is the cure. 

In of his pieces he says ; 

O my lw(|^rie!ids ! stop and satisfy my wdshes ; give me news of the land of Najd (V). 
Is the enclose of al*-Was& [the sandy grounds) covered with flowers? Have the rains 
refreshed taUTalh (Jjcam yravu)^ where flourish the willow and the lauiel? 

voi..|0r 16 
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Must a dwelliiiff between this and KAzima be my place of repose to-night? Shall 1 
pass this evening in conversation with the people of that tribe? When they approa<di, 
the perfumes of Najd breathe from their garments, so lately was it that they departed 
from that homo. 

llis poetical works (ill a large diwdn of four volumes. This collection is so 
Ircijuently to be met with that it is useless to cpiolc more passages. The 
grammarian Abu ’l-Fath Ibn Jinni (voi U. p.191) relates, in one of his compila- 
tions, that the Shartf ar-Rida, when a mere boy, under ton years of age, went 
to take lessons from the grammarian Ibn as-Sirali (voL i. p. 3TT i, and one day, 
as he was sitting in the circle of scholars, his master questioned him on some 
points of syntax, according to the usual mode of instruction ; “When we say," 
said he, “ 7'diiu Amran (/ saw Amr] (5), by what mark is it known that Am' is 
“ in the accusative case (b) ? ” To this the Shartf made answiu': “llis haired 
“ for Ali.” As-Sirafi and all the other persons present were struck with bis 
acuteness of mind. — It is said that he commenced learning by heart the Koran at 
an advanced age, and completed the task in a very short time. He composed a 
work on the rhetorical liguresof the Koran (il/a/Jru *l-Kurdn}, to winch it would 
bediiricult to find one ecjual in merit; it indicates the author’s vast information 
in grammar and philology. He drew up also a treatise on the metaphors of tin* 
Koran Majdzdt al-Km'dnX, one of the most remarkable works on (he subject. Hif- 
fiu'ent persons have essayed to collect the poetical works of the iS/mri/* ar-Rida, 
but the best edition is that of Abu Hakim al-Kbabari. I was told by a man of 
(‘onsideraltlc talent, that he read the follow ing anecdote in a certain compilation : 
“ One of the literati happened to pass l)y the lioiise of the Shartf iir-lWih at Sarr 
“man raa; he was not aware of the eireiimstance, but, being struck by the 
“ ravages it had sustained from time, by its ruined magnificence, its mouldering 
“ walls, and the shattered ruins which still testified its iotmer splendour and 
“ beauty, he stopped to contemplate it, and reflect upon the vicissitudes of time 
“ and the sudden strokes of adversity. He then recited the following lines, 
“ composed by the Sharif ar-Rida, applying them by an appropriate allusion to 
“ the objeetji before his eyes : 

“ I stopped at the vernal habitations of iny friends, but the hand of ruin had de- 
“ vaslated their walls. And 1 wept till my weary camel grew impatient and my fellow - 
“ travellers rebuked my delay. I then turned my eyes away froin,mose mouldering 
“ remains ; yet, wlnui hidden from ray sight, my heart still turned t;|J||jjrds them. 
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“ A pei son who passed by and heard him recite these verses, asked liim if hr 
“ knew to whom that house had belonged? He answered that he did noi. 
“ • Well,’ said the man, ‘ it belonged to the author of these verses — to the Sharif 
‘‘ ‘ ar-bida.' The other was filled with a.stonishment at this singular eoinei- 
deuce. ” This reminds me of an anecdote somewhat similar which is related 
by al-llariri (ml. 11. p. 49*2) in his Durra 1al-Gluiww(h. A bid Ibn Sbarya al- 
.liirhami li>ed thi*ee hundred years<(7); he attained the epoch of the promulga- 
lion of fslamism and became a convert to that faith. Having entered into the 
pr(‘scne(‘ of Moawia Ibn Abi Sofyan, who was then in Syria and established in 
lh(‘ khalifate, that piince said to him : “Relate to me the strangest thing thou 
“ cvei* sawest. ’' A bid replied : “ I passed one day neai* some people who wer«* 
“ c(nnmiuing to the tomb the body of a relative. Having gone up to them, 
my eyes overlloweil with tears and I recited these verses of a poet as applicable 
“ lo the spectacle which 1 I here heheld : 

“ () Tuy heart! thoii hast been seduced by {the char mu of] AsniA; reflect [nixm flnj 
“ .'ilale); but can admonition now be of avail? Thou hast revealed thy love; thou (‘on 
*‘ cealest it from none; nay, thy rapid {team) flow unrestrained. Thou kmiwcst nol, 
“ neither dost thou know, whetluir the promf)t fulHlrnent of thy wishes will be more 
“ favourable to thy welfare than their lardy accomplishment. Let (Jod dispose for thy 
“ {jood, and Lm; resijpicd to his will; in the depth of misfortune happiness may arrive. 
“ Whilst man yet enjoys the pleasures of existence, he is turned into dust, and the 
wind.s eflace even the marks of his tomb. The stranfjer who knew him nol then 
“ w eepeth over him, whilst his relations in the tents of the tribe are rejoicing. 

“ ()nc of thc.se, people then asked me if I knew who was tbc author of tbc.se 
verses. 1 replied that I did not, on wliicb be said : ‘ Him who first uttered 
“ ‘ them we have just buried ; thou art the stranger wlio wecpetli over him 
“ ^ without knowing him, and that pei‘.son who now cometh out from the tomb 
“ ‘ is bis nearest relation and the man who most rejoiceth in his death.’ ” — 
“ Trudy,’' said Moawia, “ thou sawest a thing to wonder at; who was the d(‘ad 
“ man?” Ahid answered • “He bore the name of Ithyar Ibn Lahid al-Ozri.” 
Let u.s return to the Sharif Tiie Kb-atlb (voL /. p. 75 1 says, in his History of 
Raghdad, that, being in the presence of Abu ’l-Hnsain Ibn Mahfuz, who held a 
higli rank iAjlhe service of the emfiire, he heard the kadb Ahu Abd Allah Mn- 
liammad Ibnwld Allal. say that some literary men had declared, in his hearing, 
tliat the S/trtn/ was the best poet ever produced by the tribe of Koraish. On this 
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Ibn Mahfuz said : That is perfectly true ; some poets there were tlmong them 
“ who expressed themselves well, hut their eornpositions were not numerous; 
none of them shone by the excellence and the (jiiantity of his works hut ar- 
Rida.” The ar-Rida was born at Baghdad, A. II. 350 (A.D. 900-70} ; 
he died there on Sunday morning the Olh of Muharram — some say, of Safar — 
A. 11. 400 (June, A. 1). 1015), and was interred at his residence situated in thal 
part of the suburb of al>Karkh, whieli is called the street of (he Aiiharite Moscpie 
khuU masjid il^Anbdriyin). The house in which he resided fell into ruin, and 
all traces of his tomb disappeared. When (he burial was about to take place, his 
brother Abu ’l-K?Lsim withdrew to the mausoleum of Musa Ibn Jaafar ( 8 ), feeling 
his inability to suppoi't tin; sight of the bier and the interment; it was lh(ireforc 
(be vizir Fakhr al-Mulk who recited the funeral prayer in (he house of the de- 
ceased, before a large assembly. — His father at-Tahir Zu 9-Manakib Abu Ahmad 
aHIusain was born A. II. 307 (A. 1). 919-20) ; he died at Baghdad in the month 
of the first Jumada, A. H. 400 fDec.-Jan. A.D. 1009-10) 7 - some say, 403 — and 
he was interred in the funeral chapel of the Koraish cemetery, near the Fig (iate 
(Bdl) at-Tin\ His son ar-Rida composed an elegy on his dea(h, and Abu ’I- Ala 
al-Maarri (vol L p. 94) deplored his loss in a kastdo> which begins thus : 

0 that misfortune would cease to afflict us I (he flocks of the shepherd and the amber 
of the perfume-bearer have pcristicd ! 

It is a long poem and displays the highest excellence. — We have already spoken 
of his brother the Shartf al-Murtada Abu ’bKasim Ali (voL IL p. 2.50). — Pro- 
nounce Ahtd. — Jurhami means descended from Jurharrij (he son of Kalitan 
and the progenitor of a large and celebrated Yemenite tribe. — llhyar, in its 
|)rimitive acceptation, means dusty hut it lias been employed as a proper name 
for men. — Of aUOzri we have already spoken (ml. f. p. 331). 


(1) This person must not be confounded with Ali ar-Rida, another member of the same family. See vol. II. 
page 212. 

His life is given by our author. 

!3) See Yatlmn, llS. of the Bib. du Roi, ISo. 1370, fol. 2KI . 

(4) See vol. II. page 453, note (18). 

(5) The manuscripts read {Otnara), but it appears from AbA T-FodA, year 406, from the sequel, 
that {Amran), is the true reading. 
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:;6) literally : >Ylial is the sign of the nash in Amr? Nash, \theii employed as a technical term of grammar, 
means the acimsative ease: but, as it bears also the signification of digaffection, the question may be iindii- 
stood in this manner ; What was the mark of Amr’s disalTeclion ? It is here necessary to observe, for the under- 
standing of what follows, that the adversaries of thekhalif AH were designated as the Ahl an~Nash {the dis~ 
a/feeted); sec KAmxU and de Sacy’s Religion dee Drvzes, page 62. One of the principal men of that faction 
was Amr I bn abAAsi, who openly pronounced the deposition of Ali. See Abh ’I-FedA', year 37. It is to Amr 
Ibn al-Aftsi that, the Sharif's ariSwcr applies. 

(7) Arabic writers arc singularly credulous respecting the longevity of certain Arabs who flourished towards 
the time of Wuhammad. According to them, Labid the poet lived one hundred and fifty years; Abid nl-Jur- 
hami, three hundred; and Abd al-Maslh, three hundred and fifty; but they died prematurely, compared with 
the two celebrated diviners Sbikk and Salih, who attained the advanced age of six hundred years. 

(8) The life of Mhsa Ibn Jaafar al-KAzirn is given by Ibii kliallikAn. 


\m HANl THE POET, 

Aim l-Kasiin, siirnaniod also Abu ’l-Ilasan Mnhanmiad Ibn llani, a numilx i 
of the Iribeof Azd, a native of Spain, and a eelebrated poet, is said to have drawn 
liis descent from Yazid Ibn Halim Ibn Kabisa lltii al-AIuballab Ibn A hi Snfra 
al-Azdi, or from Rub Ibn Halim {vol, /. p. Yazid’s l)r(Rh(‘r. His fallter 

Haiti belon.<}C'd to a village in the territot y of al-Mabdiya, a city in Ifrikiya, and 
displayed eonsiderable talents as a poet and a philologer. Having passed into 
Spain, be (here became the father of Muhammad, who was born at Seville and 
passed bis early youth in that city. Muhammatl Ibn Harii aetpiired, in the 
course of bis studies, an ample stock of literary information, and displayed a 
superior talent for poetry. He knew by heart a great number of poems com- 
posed by the Arabs of the desert and numerous facts relative to the history of 
that people. Haying gained the hivonr of the prince who govtrncd Seville, 
he plunged into dissipation and incurred the suspicion of holding the doc- 
trines of thq^nlosophers i^intilmalh'^n). This report aecjuircd at length such 
eonsistence,j®at it drew <,>n him the hatred of the people; they murmured 
also agains^Rs patron, whom they imagined to hold the same impious opi- 
nions. tT^T prince re^'ommended him to retire from the city and remain 
absent till his conduct was forgotten; and Ibn Hiini left the place, being 
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thi*u twenty-seven years of age 1). Ilis subsequent adventures would afford 
matter for a lon(j narration, hut we shall only state, in a summary manner, 
(hat he (rossed over to Maghrih, wliere he met and celebrated tlic j)raises 
nf tlie Raid Jawhar [vol /. page 340), mawla to al-Mansur, and the same 
geneial who (afterwards) marched into Egypt and comjnered that country for 
al-Moizz. He then went to visit Jaafar and Yahya, the *8008 of Ali (vol. I. 
p. 320), who were at that time governors of al-Masila, the capital of ihe pro- 
vince of a/.-Zah. They treated him with the utmost honour and kindness, hut 
his reputation having reached al-Moizz AhiiTamim Maadd al-Ohaidi, the son of 
al-Mansiir, thal prince, whose life we shall give under the letter M, sent for him, 
and received him, on his arrival, with the highest marks of favour. Al-Moizz 
having then set out for Egypt, as we shall relate in his life, I bn Ilani accompa- 
nied him to some distance and then returned to Maghrib with the intention of 
taking his family and rejruning the prince. Having set out with them, he ar- 
rived at Barka, where he met a hospitable reception from one of the inhabitants, 
and passed some days with him in friendly intercourse. He there lost his life, 
in a diunken squabble it is said. But some p(‘rsons relate that he went out of 
his host’s dwelling ui a state of intoxication, and, Imving fallen asleep on the 
road, he was found dead tli(‘ next morning, hut the cause of his death could not 
he ascertained. According to a third ai’count, he was found stran;;led in tlic 
waistband of his trowsers in one of the gardens (2 of Barka. This event occur- 
red on Wednesday morning, the 23rd of Rajah, A.H. 302 (April, A. I). 973). 
lie had then attained his thirty-sixth year; some say, his forty-second. Such 
is the infoimaiion furnished by the author of tliC History of Kairawan (3;, hut 
1 k‘ gives us to understand that the poet was (Iravidling) with al-Moizz (when he 
h)sl his life j wdiich is in contradiction with the statement which we hav(^ made, 
namely : tha^t he accompanied al-Moizz to some distance and then returned l(i 
take his family. Al-Moizz bad arrived in Egypt when he licard of Ibn Hani's 
death. He expressed great grief at his loss and said : “We hoj)cd to have placed 
‘Mhis man in competition with the poets of the East, hut tha^deasure was 
refused us.’' Ihn Hani composed some brilliant and exquisite poei0|3n al-Moizz. 
In one of them, which is the kastda rhyming in n, he begins thusj 
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Has Yibrin thou become one of the valleys of AAlij ? or, rather, do the larf;e-ey?d 
{{azclles (ma/dcfwj) whom the camels bear alon^j in covered litters bolon(» to both these 
re^jions (5). fo. whom were wc indebted for the nijjhts which, from the time thes«' 
[nuiuknH] existed, never excited our complaints, althou(;h {these fair ones) were sources <»! 
affliction {hy their cruelty); [maidens,) brilliant as stars, graceful as the ( pliant willou'-] 
branch, whose clear complexion [spread radiance aromd) oven before the first smiles of 
I he dawn ; and yet they were dark with the musk [hlac/iness) of tlie fringe which adorns 
handsome females {the hair). For them the coral ensanguined the surface of its check, 
and [their teeth) made the pearls weep {with envy) in their shell. My lamentations for 
their departure excited the mournful cry of the turtle-dove, and served as an accom- 
paniment to its monotonous melody. They departed rapidly and, as they saw (or»r 
(jrief), sighs proceeded from their litters, and plaintive cries were uttered even 
by their camels. Their (red) tents seemed to have given a tint to the morning ((>) ; or 
rather, [the evil inllncnee of jealous) eyelids had cast a yellow hue over its check. Why 
should the robe of anemony [the carnation con}ple.Tion) not reveal to sight the maidens 
who clqthed therewith their checks? Now that they have departed, I let the meadows 
[where they sported) be parched with drought, and no copious tears <if mine shall water 
[the thirsty soil). Shall I permit my eyes to borrow a stolen glance at the splendid 
aspect of their beauty, and thus deceive [their modest coyness)'! No I I shoulc^then be 
disloyal. (Tor me) the land is no longer a brilliant land, even though arrayed in flowers ! 
[For me) the water of the s[)ring is no longer pure 1 Let {the.se fair ones) not depart ! 
the soil of this land is amber, its woods are the [graceful) willows, and the sun its 
humble slave. (0 for] tfie days when the canvass [tents] displayed in that land tlu‘ir 
alternate stripes, and the fine tissues {which formed our dress in times of peace) w(M'(‘ 
folded up and laid by — when the lances were couched, the swords glittering, and the 
steeds drawn up in ranks 1 (/ dwell with pleasure on) the, recollection of [my beloved 
Lamyj\; her people were not jealous, neither did her cruelty last for ever, (//rr.s is 
(he land which I regret, and yet it was a land of lances, and the coverts where its fawns 
took shelter were dens of lions. (]an a sleek and rapid steed, well-girthed and mettle- 
some, bear me thither? {My companion shall he) a sword, the watered blade of which 
shows on its surface traces like the paths of the emmet, and which waits in ambush 1 ) 0 -^ 
hind the point of my spear; its sharp edge is without a defect, and the souls [of foe.s. 
dwell upon its }K)int (7) ; the moisture which bathes that steel is the heart’s blood of 
enemies (8), and its sharp edge was not forged by [human) workmen before it de- 
scends, the victim seems already struck by the might of al-Moizz or by (the terror of ' his 
(cherished name. 

In the same piece he gives the rollowiiig description of horses : 

And neighing [steeds), for whom, on the day of inroad, the hills were not hills, nei- 
ther was the rugged ground nigged; they were it cognised the instant they passed all 
rivals, not by the fact that tne eye couh have followed them in their career on the day 
of trial. All that the lightning knows of them is, that they were borne along on ils 
wings, and that their speed was equal to that of thought. The copious rains may serve, 
(O prince mblein of thy liberality; thy right hand seems to have touched the 

constellat^mvhich sh«;d their humid influence upon the earth (9). 
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Wore this high-sounding poem not so long, I should insert it all here; but the 
speeimen we give may suffice to prove hoAv highly the author ranked as a poet 
and to exhibit the peculiar beauty of his manner. His poetical works form a 
large volume, and were it not that he carries his culogiiims to an excess bor- 
dering on impiety, the diwdn oi' his verses would be one of the finest which exists. 
The people of the western countries have never possessed his e([ual either in an- 
(Mcnt or modern times; he is incontestibly their best poet, and they esteem him 
as much as the people of the East esteem al-Mutanalihi (vol. /. p. 102): both were 
(‘ontemporaries, hut some dilference of opinion subsists ndative to the supe- 
riority of the latter to Abu Tammam (rol. 7. p. 348). To discover the date of 
Tbn Hani's death, I never c(*ased consulting historical works and other sources 
where that information might he expected to he found ; I questioned a great 
number of masters in this branch of science, hut all my pains were useless, till, 
meeting with a little volume composed by Abu M-Hasan Ihn Rashik al-Kaira- 
wani {v,L p.3)84), and entitled Knrdda tadrDahab, I discovered in it what I sought, 
rrom anotheu' quarter 1 learned the age at which he died. I found in a notice 
t omposed on the life of Ihn Ilani by an author of talent and prefixed to the diwdn 
of his poems, that he lived to the age here mentioned; hut the date of his death 
is not given, the writer not having been able to meet with it. It is said that, 
when Abu ’I- Ala al-Maarri {vol. /. p, 94^ heard any of Ihn llani’s verses recited, 
he used to say : 1 can only compai e that to a mill grinding horns ; ” alluding to 

the harslniess of the poet’s phraseology; he pretmuled also tliat, under these rug- 
ged terms no real meaning existed. This opinion I am obliged to declare un- 
just, hut he was led into it by his partiality for al-Mutanahhi. To sum up in 
a word Ihn Hani’s merits, we cannot hut pionounce him one of the good 
poets. 

(t; rhis rimst have ^kcn place in the year 357 or in 353. The prince Oniniyide Ab<I ar-Rahman an-NAsir 
was at il»o former epoch so\ereign of Spain and held his court at Cordova. It was probably his son al-Hakatii 
al-Mustansir who then K^^verned Seville and protected Ibii Ilani. 

(2) The >Yord sawdni^ the plural uf sdviyOf means irrigated gardens. In its primitive acceptation, it dc- 
'igiialcs the camels and wheels employed to draw up water from wells for agricultural purposes. 

.3; In all probability, Ihn Rashik (see vol. 1. p. 384) is (he historian alluded to. 

(4) This piece, which is extremely obscure and very incorrectly given in all the copi^JRes not admit of a 
literal translation. I have given, however, all the Ideas, and followed the text as cl I could, but It 
was nei'cssary to paraphrase most of the verses. 
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(K) Yabrln and Aftlij are Ibc names of two places in Arabia. The ineaniTig of the \erse appears to be 
“lias the territory of Yabrln been remoyed to the neighbourhood of AJlilij, so that the numerous gazelles 
“ {nymphs) of both regions have been collected, together? Or rather, do not those gazelles of Maghrib oonif 
“ from Yabrln and A&lij?" ' ,v . 

(fi) Red tents were used only by persoiis of the highest rank. 

(7) In the original Arabic, ibis verse offers a curious example of the injnis or jeu de nio(s, a figure in >>hioh 
most Moslim poets ta*ke great delight. 

!8) l.iterally : Us dnitipness is death' . ' 

;9) In the Dhcdn of Ibn Udni, MS. of the Bib. du Roi, funds Asselln, this poem is preceded by the follow- 
ing short introduction: is said that this wa.s the first kastda which he recited at KairawAn, atid that al- 

“ Moizz ordered him the present of a sofa {dast) valued at six. thousand dinars, and the p»>et said: ‘ t!oni- 
“ * inandcr of the faithful ! 1 have no place large enough to hold it, if it be spread out ' On this, the prince 

“ ordered a palace to be built for him at the expense of six thousand dinars and sent to it three thousand 

•• dinars’ worth of furniture to match {.the beauty of) the palace and the sofa.” The Diudn of Ibn Hani 
contains a great number of pieces, some of them highly beautiful : unfortunately the cop\ in the Bib. du Uni 
has neither gloss nor comment. 


\m AMAIAR Zl ’IMVIZARATAIA. 

Zu 'l-VViKarafaiii 1) Abn Rakr Muhammad IbriAmmar al-AIaliri al-Audalnsi 
as-Shilhi native of Sihn in Spain) was a ocicbralcd poel, lh(‘ rival of Ihii Zaidun 
al Korluhi /. p, , and niirtiiied, like, him, in the practice of the varied 
slvles of elejjancc in literary composition ; they were, in fael, the two great poets 
of that age. The princes of Spain dreaded Ihn Amrnar for the acrimony of his 
longue and his taleni fan a saUrisl)^ and more particularly when al-Molainid 
ala ’llah Ihii Ahhad, the sovereign of ihe west of Spain (‘2 , his life will be 
found '[in tlm vohime] nndci the letter #,) look him into favotjr, adopted him 
for a companion, and raised him to the rank of vizir and privy counsellor. Al~ 
Motamid then confided to liii-' the sealof t!ic empire and dispatched him as (Tuir 
(to lead his armies). And yci. ihe time had hecii when Ihn Amrnar was a person 
of no importance ; but now he marched in pomp, followed hy tents, steeds, 
led-horses, stan^Bis and squadrons, drums heating behind hint, huiiners and 
colours flying o^^liis head. Ilavin.g taken possession of the city of Todmir (3 , 
he became one of those who pionnl the pulpit and the throne V), notwithstand- 
voi lu. 17 
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in(j his inoapacity as a statesman and his inability as a ruler. He then rose against 
the sovereign who had every right to his gratitude, and hastened to disobey his 
orders and infringe his rights. But al-Motahiid had rceourse to stratagem and 
ilirected against him the arrows of wily artifice, till he deprived him of all means 
()!' escape and got him into his power. He then slew him, night, In the 
palace, with his own hand, and ordered the corpse tube buried. This oociir- 
red at Seville in the year 4T7 (A. D. 1084-5). Ibn Ammar was born A. II, 422 
A.D. KKH). His friend Ahii Muhammad Abd al-Jalil Ibn AVahbun al-Mnrsi 
ir. 1. p. IhS n.) composed an elegy on his death, in which he said : 

'Tis strange ! I sliod floods of tears for Ids loss, and yet I must exclaim : May the 
right hand of him who slew him be never blasted I 

Ahu INasr al-Fath Ibn Klutkan (vol. IL p. 455) says, in his Kaldid (d-lkijidn : 
‘‘ Some years later, 1 saw the hones of Ibn Amnuir s legs taken out of an e\ea- 
“ vation which was making close to the palace; the bracelets wcav still closed 

around them, having never been taken off or undone. 0 that they were still 
‘‘ closely filled (5) ! The people looked on at this moral lesson, and the most 
‘‘ incredulous then believed the history of his dc^ath.” — By bracelets umtwir 
the writer means fetters, — One of Ihn Ammar's most cehhvaXinV Imidas is that 
in wfiirh he says ; 

Pass round the glass! tlic zephyrs are come, and the Plciiidcs rein in (their steeds) and 
cease their nocturnal journey. The inorni.ig has bestowed ii])on us ils^cainphor (bright- 
ness), now that the night has taken from us its amber (dathuss). 

In the eulogistic part of that poem, he says of al-Motainid Ibn Ahbad : 

When princes crowd towards the fomilaiu (of glory) and Ir* approaches, they ad-- 
vance not to it until he has quenched his thirst and retired. (7//^ presence «) more 
soothing to the heart than the dew-ilrop, and more gratolu) to the eyes than balmy 
sleep. It is he wlio striketh sj)arks from [the steel of) glory; he never leaves the fire of 
war, but helights the fire of hospitality. 

li is a long and excellent poen. (6). Another of his good pieces is that rhym- 
ing ill m, and composed also in honour of al-Motamid Ibn ^bad. It begins 
thus ; JE 

If not for me, for whom do the clouds shell their tear»? If not lor whom do 

the doves utter their plaintive cry ’ 
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He gives in it the following description of his native place : 

May the rains clothe it in a mantle of youth, for there it was that youth delivered nu^ 
from the amulets of childhood. (Ai/awdmiy) there, I recalled to mind th(‘ days of love, 
and that recollection awoke the flames of passion in niy bosom. (/ thought of) those 
ni{jhts when 1 heeded not the advice of reproving friends, and turned not away from 
the delusive path of the lover; when the eyes of slumbering maidens kept me in vviitch- 
fulness, and their graceful figures kept me in torment. (/ thought of) the night wo 
passed at Siiddutain, where the meandering river glided on like a serpent; [ when the 
brcczea) flitted to and fro, like envious lale-bearers passing between us. Wo passed 
the night, urtseen by treacherous spies, ih a spot as retired as that in which the secrets 
of the bosom lie concealed. 

In the (mlogistie part of the same poem he says: 

— Princes at v^oso abodes glory took its station,— palaces, the dwellings of renown, 
riieir noble liouse, founded by the sword, is supported by the spear. When terror ar- 
rests the step (of the imrrfon)^ these {printed) lead them on with long lances in the 
outstretched arm. Tlieir hands scorn to return [from' tom Iml) ciitlin{{ off [u 

prisoner d) i\irQ\ock or a foernaii’s head. [Condtant) guests {nt the hfAiguet) of war, Ihev 
pass the death-cup around, as their swords, with redoubled strokes, cleave the skulls. 
With them wc sec the lance M*ouched in support of honour, and the spear brandished 
in exeenfion of noble designs. 

In the same piece, he says (of the prince; : 

Sec him, when they take to horse, the first to strike the foe; heliold him, when they 
dismount, tlie last to partake of food. 

This i.s also a long and magnilicent piece. — One of the crimes imputed to him 
hy al-Motami(l Ibn Abbad was his having composed two satirical lines on his 
father ai-Motadid and himself. These lines^ which we here give, were the 
principal cause of his death : . 

What makes me dislike conversing of Spain, is to hear of a Motadiefs being there and 
a Motamid ; two royal names out of their place (7) ; it reminds rnc o«’ the cat which 
strives, by swelling, to attain the size of the lion. 

His poetry abounds in beauties.- Mahri means descended from Mahra Ihn 
Haidan Ibii aUIaf Ibn Kudau, (the progeiiiior of) a great tribe; from which many 
persons dei^e their surname. — Shilbi means belonging to Shilb {Sihes)y a mari- 
time city iJKie Spanish peninsula. — Todmtr is the same city as Murcia (8) : al- 
Motamid Mi Abbad sent Abu Bakr Ibn Ammar to Todmir as his lieutenam 
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I bn Arnmar revolted there, and al-Motainid never discontinued his efforts to 
eireurnveni him till he took him prisoner and put him to death, as we have 
already said. This event is so well known, that we need not enter into details. 
— The Mtih Imad ad-din al-Ispahani says, in his Klwrtda^ when giving a no- 
tice on Ibn Ammar and an account of his death : One of the principal circum’- 
“ stances which conduced to his death was, his eomposing a satirical poem on 
“ ar-RamIkiya, the conenbine hy whom al-Motamid had his children; in one 
“ passage he says ; 

“ You chose her from amonf; the daughters of an ignoble stock, that Ramikiya, a 
“ woman who (tf slmn] would not be worth the price of her blood. She brought {into 
“ the world) a puny race, doubly vile by their paternal and maternal descent.” 

I imist here observe that ar-Kamikiya, the conenbine of al-Motamid, was 
piinhased hy him, in his father’s lifetime, from (one; Ramik Ihn Ilajjaj, and that 
she was snrnamed al‘ter her former master. Al-Motarnid displayed an extrenu* 
attachment to her and allowed her to ac(juirc a great ascendancy over him. Her 
real name was Itimad (support), aud this induced him to assume the correspoiul- 
ing surname of (tmotamid {tho supported). She died at Aghmat (in Morocco) 
suhse(piently to al-Motamid. After his death, she neither shed a tear nor 
littered a sigh, hut expired of grief. It was she who excited al-Motamid’s 
anger against Ibn Ammar, being in(!ensed at the satire which that poet had 
directed against her. It is said, however, that he was not the author of the 
piece, bill that his enemies passed it under his name with the intention of irri- 
tating al-Motainid’s heart against him.' 


(1) ZA l-^inizdnilain, ihr regular lille of the grand vizir under the lir»l Seaniiili dyneslies, signiiies holder 
of the tk'o vizirshipSy narnely, lhal of tlir .sword and that of the pen; this oflicer v^as generalissimo and se- 
crcl/uy of stale. 

i2i The Abbadile dynasty, of which al-Motamid was the third sovereign, reigned at Seville. 

l3) See note (8). 

[^) That is, he pronounced the khotha from the pulpit a.s represcniative of the sovereigu, and he sat on the 
throne a.s governor of the city. 

(fS) By this he expi esses his wish to .see Ibn Ammar again among the living. A fetter is closely filled when 
the prisoner is alive, and loosely tilled wTien the flesh has mouldered away in the tonih. 

(6) ibn Khakan gives it in the Kaldid. 

J) These names were lirsi borne hy Abbaside khaufs. 
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(8^ The city and territory of Todmtr were so called after Theodomir, a Gothic gciuM-al »ho encoun- 
tered the Arabs on their first invasion. Me continued his resistance fur some time after the defeat and death 
of king Roderic, but finally made pca^e with Abd al-Az!z, the son of MAsa Ibri Nasir, and obtained for him- 
self a principality which included the kingdoms of Valencia and Murcia, with a portion of New Castile.— ^See 
Continuation de I'Arl de verifier le$ Dates, edition of 1821, tom. II. pages .101, .306 ) 


ARU HAKR IBN AS-SAIGH IliN BA.I.L\ fAVEMPWK . 

Abu Bakr Miihauimad lint Baj ja al~Tiijil)i al-An*lalnsi as-Sarakosli < native of 
Sara/jtma in Spain) ^i\d gonoi-ally known by the appellation ori})n as-Saigh (the son 
of the (loldsniith) the philosopher, was a poel of considerable eeleltrily. Al-Falh 
IbiiKbakan (ml II. page 'lOo) mentions him in the Kal/lid aUlkiydn and repr(‘- 
sents him as an atheist and an inlidel, professing the doctrines Tield by (he [an- 
cient] sages and philosophers. The same author says of him, in his Matumh 
nl-Anfm 1) : He studied these doctrines (2) and directed bis mind towards iln* 
‘‘ dimensions of the spheres and the boundaries of (he climat<‘.s; he rejected the 
“ book of (iod the albwise, and lianghtily cast it behind his bark [fV ; he wished 
to prove false that revelation which falsehood never docs nor ran attain : 4\ ami 
“ applied himself exclusively to astronomy. lie denied that we should ic inrii 
unto God, and he declared his belief in the governing inllnence of the .stars; 
“ boldly insulting the majesty of the intelligent and all-knowing God, In* 
“ hearkened with audacious indiflerence to his threats and prohibitions, laugh- 
“ ing to scorn these words of His : He who hatk placed thee under the rule of the 
“ Koran will surely bring thee bark unto himfj)); he believed lime to lx* a icvo- 
lulion (of viemitudes), and considered man as a plani or a flower for \> htch 
death was the ripening, and for which the snatching oui (of existence} was ihc 
gathering of tlnr fruit. F^ ith disa]>])eai*cd from his heart and left not a iiace 
behind ; his tongue forgor [the prai.es of) the Merciful, neither did [the holy) 
“ name cross his lips.” Bu? I must say that Ibn Khakan s statement is cxagge- 
l atcd, and tM he passes all bounds in aocu.sing him of doctrines so jierverse '0 . 
God, howe\*, knows best what his principles were. The same writer quotes 
ihc following amongst other pieces of Ibn as-SaiglTs poetry : 
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Inhabitants of NoiuAn al-Arik (7), know that in my bosom also you possess an abode ! 
ContiniKi to preserve {for me) your friendship; alas 1 how lon{{ have I suffered from 
the perfidy of men in whom I placed my trust. Ask the hifjhts which I have passed, if 
siumber ever imbued my eyelids since you pitched your tents in a distant land! Ask 
your skies if ever the swords of their lightnings were drawn without their finding 
sheaths in my eyes (8). 

When I was in Aleppo, a learned Maghribin shaikh recited to me these lines 
as having been conifiosed by Ihn as-Saigh, but, some time after, I met with them 
in the diwAii containing the works of Abu ’1-Fityan Muhammad Ibn Haiyus, a 
poet whose life shall l)e given {in this volume), This led me to doubt the (*xac- 
titiide of the shaikKs statement, and 1 said [to myself) that he was probably mis- 
taken, ljut I then found the same piece in (Ilm Khdkdn^s) Matmah, where it is 
given as Ibn vSaigh’s. God best knows by which of the, two it was composed. 
Hie following piece is also by Ibn as-Saigh : 

{The trarelf^n) encamped amidst the flowers of the meadow, where the fluttering ze- 
phyr breathed perfumes around. I sent my heart to accompany their heavy-laden 
camels, and, bleeding from its wounds, it followed in the path of the caravan. Why 
did.st thou not ask their captivated {lover) if they had not among them a prisoner to be 
set free {from the bondaof tore)'! thou mightst have asked him, jealous {fhoufjh he wasy 
I swear by Him who formed their {slight ami) graceful figures with the [slender) twig [of 
the willow), and their teeth with the {while) anthemis flowers, that, as the zephyr fleets 
by me since their departure, I never inhale it, but 1 breathe it forth an ardent flame 

When lii.s death drew neai', he repeated these lines: 

I said to my soul when death stood belbre it, and, impelled by terror, it lied to the 
right and to the left : “ Stand and suppiu t the evil thou abhorrest; how long wert thou 
“ accustomed to seek for death as a refii{;c (against afflktion)1" 

He died at Fez in ihe year 5^13 (A.l). 1)38-9), from eauug a poisoned hdilin- 
jd/f (9). By anotlier account, his death is placed in 5525.— Bdjja is the name of 
silver in the lauguage of the western Franks (10). — Tujihiy proiiounc'ed also 
Tajibi^ means descended from Tnjiby the molh**r of Adi and Saad, the sons of 
Ashras Ibii Shabih Ilm as-Suknn. She herself was the daughter of Thauban 
Ibn Sulaim Ibn Madhidj, and . her sons were suriiamed after her. — Sarakosti 
means helorujimj to Sarakosta (Sarafiossa)j a. city of Spain whidffi produced a 
number of leai ned men. It was taken by the Franks in the in*h of Rama- 
d.an, A. II. 512 (January, A.D. 1 119^ (11). 
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ii) This passa^(^ is also to he found in the KalAid. 

(2\ 1 suspect that the word tndUm^ here rendered by dfictrineft, means the wathematv-s. 

Koran, sftrat 3, verso 184. 

(4) Koran, sArat il, verse 42. 

'5) Koran, sArat 28, verse 83. ' , 

fC) Through the diffuse and pretentious phraseology of Ibn KhAkAii, in his KaMitI, wo perceive ihai Ihii 
Hajja was vizir to the emir AbA Bijkr Ibn Ibrahim (wali of Murcia), and that he removed to Valencia on per- 
ceiving the progress made by the Christians. He then "proceeded to Saragossa, and, after ihe capture of that 
city by king Alphonso, he went to Setubn, where he was imprisoned by AbA Ishuk Ibrahlrn, ilie emir of that 
place, and returned to Islarnism that he might save bis life. It appears also that, during his vizirntc, he had 
offiMidcd Iniddod-Dawlat (Abd al-Malik Ibn Ahmad) Ibii HAd. sovereign of Saragossa, and, at a later period, 
that prince was on the point of pulthig him to death. Ibn KhAkAn informs us also that Ibn HAjja was a skil- 
ful musician. 

7 JVomdn al-Ardk [Nomdn of tht' acacia is the nanu* of a valley near Mekka. It is frequently iik-h- 
tioned by the Arabic poets, because the manners of its inhabitants presented a perfect image of pastoral lib' 

Si The poel’.s nteaning is, that he kept his eyes always turned in the direction of their almdes. Ife plays 
.also upon the words ju/’An {sheaths of ihe eye, eyelids) and njfdn scabbards.) 

0] Thc /u/t/injdM is the egg-plant, or .<o/unum melonycna of l.iniueus. 

(10) 1 know of no r.uropeau word hearing a msemblniicc to hdjja and signifying .vf/ecr. except the Italian 
baincro, the coin so called ; the word pajola existed in the old Italian, but, according to the cardinal Zurla in a 
treatise cited by the viscount de Saniarem, in bis Itecherches sur In di‘couvcrte des pays situds $ur la rOte 
occidentale de I'Afrique), it signifies gold. 

(11) It was taken by Alphonso I., king of Arragon. .\I. de (Jayangos has giM?n a translation of Ibn Ahi 
Osaibiya’s life of Ibn HAjja in (he appendix (o the first volume of his Muhammednn Dynasties in Spain. 


laiN AR-1\/\FFA AR-IULSAVl. 

'Abu Abd Allah Miihamniad Ibn Gbalih ar-Ralla al-Aiidaliisi ar-llnsafi .« na- 

m 

live of ar-Riisdfa in Spahtand ; a well-known poet, is the aullioi of some eharm- 
intj verses in which he displays a singular sublilly of thought. Mis poems an 
widely eireulated throughout all Moslm) eounlries. ()m‘ tiHiis most oelehraled 
pieces is that composed on a young fji ’ who followed fht; trade of weaving ; 

(Ah friendm) made mo lonp, roprnaohos for loving lior, and lliey said : “ Wert tlion 
“ i|j|jnionrod xvilh atiy hut a vile and worthless erojtlnro {ice shouhl c.nuse »/oh).’’ 1 

rei^jP: “Had I power tooonlrol my passion, I should hearken to (//owr advirc), hiil I 
“ hH^ not that power. I love her for her pearly teeili, the perfume of her month, Ihe 
“ swt'eiiiess of her lips, the maipc of her eyes: (/ b)rc) that gazelle {f/hozail) in whose 
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“fingers tlie thread ((jhazl) ever revolves, like the mind [of /Ae pc/) when composing 
“ sonnets ( ghazal) on his mistress. Gaily her hand plies the shutlle across the warp, 
“ playing it as fortune plays with the hopes of man ; pulling with her hapd, striking 
“ with her foot, she seems like the deer entangled in the toils of the hunter.” 

Another exquisite piece of his is that which he composed on a young (/tW, 
who pretended to weep and inolsteiied her eyes with saiiva ; 

Let me be excused for loving that wanton (maid) who weeps [as if) in sadness and yet 
whose bosom is free from the (sorrow) she affects She moistens her eyes with saliva to 
imitate tears, though she smiles like the (opening) flower. She would make us think that 
moisture to bo the drops of her eyelids ; but whfen was wine [mliva) extracted from the 
narcissus [the eye) (t) ? 

In another piece he says : 

A maid who resembled the willow-braneh by her slender waist, (but not by her as- 
pect, for that troubled every heart,) was sleeping during the noon-tide heats, her cheek 
crowned with perspiration; and I said : “ Behold the rose moist with its own sap.” 

This poet died at Malaga in the month of Uamadan, A. II. 572 (March, A. 1). 
1 177' .-‘ Ihsdfi means helonffing to ar-ltusdfay a small town in Spain, near Valen- 
cia. TJiere is another \ illa{;e of the same name neat’ Cordova; this one was 
built !)y Ahd ar-Kahinan Ibn Moawia Ihn Hishanl Ihn Ahd al-Malik, the first 
Omaiyide sovereign of Spain ; he was called ad-I)dMiil (the enterer, the netv comer 
because lie entered into Spain on leaving Syria, whence he had fled through 
fear of tln^ Abbaside (khalif), Abu .laafar al-Mansur, His adxenttires are well 
known. On entering S|)ain, he obtained possession of the country and was 
proclaiiiH’d sovereign at Cordova on the day of the Festival of the Saerifiee, A, H. 
l5tS (May, A. 1). 750 , at the age of twenty-five years. He onilt this place and 
named it after the celebrated village in Syria, founded by his grandfather Hisham 
Ihn Ahd al-Malik. Such are Yakut al-Haniawi’s words, in his Mushtarik (2;; he 
indicates nine jilaces hearing this name, but tlu^se I abstain from mentioning, to 
avoid lengthening the present article. He does not, however, notice the Rusafa 
of Valencia ; that would have made up ten places of the name. 


(t) Sec Introduction to vol 1. page \xxvi. 

(2) The life of this geographer is given by ibn Khallikitii. 
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IBN ZUIIR C4F£iVm4ft} THE PHYSICIAN. 

Abu Dakr Muhammad al-Iyadi, the son of Ahu Marwan Ahd al-Malik, the son 
of Abu ’1-Ala Zuhr, the son of Abu Marwan Abd al-Malik, the son of Abu Dakr 
Muhammad, the son of Marwan, the son of Zuhr, a native of Seville in Spain, 
beloiifjed to a family of which all the members were (either) men of leai ning [in 
the /au’), chiefs {in the civil physicians, orvizirs (1); they obtained 

the first oHices in the state, they enjoyed the favour of sovereigns and exercised 
great authority. The h/ifiz Abu ’1-Khattab Ibn Dibya (v. IL p. 384) says, in his 
work entitled al-MiitribminA$hadrAhl il-^Maghrib (the charming [portion] of ihe pocinn 
composed by people of the West): ‘^Our shaikh Abu Bakr,” meaning Ibn Zuhr, ‘‘ oc- 
cupied a firm station in pJiilology, and his knowledge of medicine was di awn 
“ from the purest sources; he knew by heart the poems of Zn ’r-Rumina (i*. II. 
‘‘ p. 447), (and they form the third part of the language spoken by ibe^deseri 
‘‘ Arabs,) to which he joined a full acquaintance with all the doctrines held liy 
the physicians; he enjoyed high favour under the sovereigns of theAA'esl; his 
“ family was ancient, his wealth great, and his possession^ ample. I freqneiitf‘d 
“ his society during a long period, and derived from him a copious share of 
‘‘ literary information.” — lie then gives the following verses as Ihn Zuhr’s : 

Whilst my friends lay rocHiiing, their cheek pillowed on the arm, a hostile inroad of 
the dawn took us by surprise. 1 had passed the night in tilling up their cups and drink- 
ing what they left; till inebriation overcame me, and my lot was also theirs. The wine 
well knows how to avenge a wrong; 1 turned the goblet up, and that liquor turned me 
down. 

After quoting this passage, he adds: ‘‘1 asked him the year ol his birth, and 
‘‘ he replied, in 507 (A. D. 1143-4); towards the close of A. II. 505 (October, 
A.D. 1199) I received n-jws of hi* death.” — In these verses, Ibii Zuhr comes 
near the idea expressed by the rdis Abd Ghalib Obaid Allah Ibn Ilibat Allah 
al-Asbaghi 1 2 ) in the following lines : 

i 

I hlledWtem out cool draughts of a liquor which, were it mild, had never been named 
ukA'^ (3).^ It called to mind the wrongs it suffered of old when it lay prostrate [in the 
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vintfuje-vnt) anti the presscrs trorJ it under (dot. It then yielded to them, but when 
they drank to intoxication, it got them in its power and cried: “ Now is the time for 
“ vengeance 1 ” - ' \ ' 

ft is said i hat he is the author of the following lines on one of the niosi 
(\sfeemed and voluminous works studied hy physicians, namely, (Jaleirs Htla 
tul-Hari '/[) : 

The Hila lal-Bar^. was composed to keep the sick in hopes of life or to divert their 
fears ; but, when death comes, it says : the Hila Inl-Bare is not a mmm of cAtre (5), 


In one of Jiis poems, Ihn Zuhr expresses the ai‘dent desii-e which he felt lor 
the sight of liis child ( from whom he happened to be separated); in this piece he 
says : . . 

1 have a little one, a tender nestling (6), with whom I have left my heart. I dwell far 
from him ; how desolate I feel in the absence of that little person and that little face, 
lie longs for me, and I long for him; forme he weeps, and I weep for him. (Our) affec- 
tidflate wishes are weary with passing from him to me, from me to him . 


When his hair turned grey with age, he composed these lines : 

[ looked into the poli.shed mirror and my eyes know not the object they beheld. I saw 
a little old man whom I did not recognise, although I had formerly seen him a youth. 
“ NVhere/’ 1 exclaimed, “ is the person who was here yesterday? when, when did he 
“ depart?” The mirror smiled ami answered with surprise : “IJe is here, but thy eyes 
“ recognise him not. fhe fair Sulaima used to call thee fwother, but uow she calls 
“thee papa.” 

Tills last vci sc is a reminiscence of the idea expi essed hy I he celehrat(‘d po(*t 
;d-/\khtal ( 7 ) in the following lines : , 


When the {;irls call thee mirle, that title tudy serves to increase thy vexation, but wlien 
they call thee dear brother, it indicates a leeling nearer to love and attachment. 


On his death^jlicd, he gave directions that these lines siiouid he iiiscrihed upon 
his loinh ; they contain an allusion to ins m<*dical oci'upatioiis : 

Stand and reflect ! behold the place to which we are all impelled, 'jjjk earth of the 
tomb covers my cheek , as if 1 had never trod upon its suifticc. f trcat^cople to save 
them from death, yet here I am, brought U. it myself. 
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I rcceivod these verses from (he lips of some learned men who attrihiiled them 
lo Ihn Zuhr, hut God best knows whether they are genuine or not; we liave 
nolhing in support of their authenticity hut the word of those who transmit(<‘d 
them, Ihn Dihya speaks of him in these terms: “And a species of composition 
“ for which our master was specially distinguished and wherein his imagination 
“ swayed his genius, so that persons of the highest talent became his humhic 
“ followers, was that oi muwashsliahdt (8), compositions which are the cream, 
“ (he quintessence, the substance, the pure extract of poetry, and an art, by 
“ (he invention of which the people of the West surpassed those^of the East, 
“ and wherein they shone like the rising sun and the brightness which ilhimi- 
“ nates/’ lie then gives a mnwnshshah of the poet’s which is very line. S|)eak> 
ing of Abu ’1-Ala Zulu*, Ibn Zuhr’s grandfather, the same writer says : He wa> 
“ the vizir ot that epoch and its grandee, the philosopher of that age and its 
“ physician. lie died at Cordova, A. 11. 525 (A. 1). 1180-1 , from the snffer- 
“ ings caused by an ulcer 0^ which broke out l)etwecn his shoulders.” — Of 
his great-grandfather, Ahd al-Malik, he says: “lie travelled lo the East, where 
“ he long practised as a physician and became head of the faculty in Baghdad ; 
“ he then I’cmoved to Egypt and afterwards to Kairawan. At a later period, 
“ he took up his residence at Denia, whence his reputation spread ovei* all the 
“ regions of Spain and Maghrib. IIi.s pre-eminem‘e in the art of medicine was 
“ s ) conspicuously displayed that he outshone all his contemporaries. He died 
“ at Denia.” Of Muhammad Ihn Marwaii, the grandfather of Ibii Zuhr’s grand- 
lather, Ibn Dihya writes as follows : “ lie was learned in speculation (10), a hdfiz 
“ in litt ralure '1 1) and a jurisconsult singularly acute in his fatwas (opimom); he 
“Jield a high rank in the general council (of Im native place; (12 ', he was versed 
“ in various sciences, remarkable for his handsome mien and talents, a trans- 
“ mitter of traditional literature, and, moreover, a man of extensive information. 
“ He died at Talablra Talav€ra\ A. IL 422 (A. D. 1081 , iged eighty-six years. 
“ A great number of learned' Spaniards delivered traditional information on his 
“ and they spok( highly ol his piety, merit, geneiosity, and beneli- 

“ ccncc!f— We have alread; explained the words lyddi [vol. I, p. 72) and 
btra; this dispenses us from repeating our observations here. — Zuhr is to be 
pronounced with an u after the 2 , then an /i, without a vowel, followed hy an r. 
— The kdtib Imad ad-diu says, in his Khartda^ that the following lines weic 
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composed on a nicinber of this family, called Abii Zaid fbn Zuhr, by Abu ’l-Tai- 
yib Ibn al-Hazzar : 

Tell the pla(;ue and Ibn Zuhr that they have passed all bounds in working deeds of 
woe. .'•'ay to them : Spare mankind a little I one of you is quite enough. 

1 have since found these verses attributed to Abu Bakr Ahmad Ibn Muham- 
mad al-Abyad, a person who is staled to have died in the year 544 ^A. 1). 
1149-50) (13). ^ 


(1) Here IS a manifest proof that none of the Avenzoars were Jews. Their names alone would .suffice to 
show that they were Muslims. 

(2) Aba Ch.Uib aUAsbAghi, surnamed TAj ar>Ruwasa (rrotrn of the rdiseSf most probably because he held 

tiuder the empire the highest rank as a rdts, or chief in the civil administration,) was dcputy>intciidant of the 
palace the reign of the khalif ol-Mukladi. Under the rei^i of al-Miistazbir, 

he acted for a time as secretary of state. He composed a work as a guide for sccretafies 

and the kdtibs of Irak drew up the public accounts after the system introduced by him 

tic embraced Islamism in the month of Safar, A.H. 484 (March-April, A.D. 1091), one day 
before the conversion of Ibn al-MOsalAyA (see tot, II, p, U.S), In con.sequence of an edict emanating from the 
court of the khalif ( by which the zimmis^ that is, the Christians, 4ews, and Sabeans, wen* 

obliged to wear certain marks by which they might be distinguished from the Muslimrs. — (Kharida^ MS 
No. 1447, fol. 7.) — This AbO GhMib was probably the son of the Hibal Allah mentioned in the life of Ibn al 
MOsalayA. 

(3) The word jUc, if pronounced ukdr, signifies wine, and if ikdr, altercation. The poet alludes to this 
double signification. 

(4) Hlla tal-Bar^, {the means of cure) is the title given to the Arabic translation of Galen’s work de me- 
Ihodo medendi (3<(oairiuTixr, p.tOo'Jo;). 

(5) The last verse. may also be translated thus; But when death comes, the Haila tahBari says : “ There is 
“ no means of cure." 

6) IJlerally : I.ike a young kata. The kata is a species of grouse. 

(7) The life of aJ-Akhlal, an anteislamic poet, has been given by M. Caussin do Perceval in the Journal , 
Asiatif/ue for April, 1834. 

■8) See Introduction tovol.l. p. xnv. , 

(9) The word nap A lo ('iLiJ) means a mortification, or ulcer 

(10) Speculation, in Arabic rdi. Ho perhaps meai’s Iknifitc jurisprudence. See vol. I. pages xxvi, 334. 

1 1) That is, he knew by heart a great nuuibor of literary pieces preserved by tradition. 

;12> In Spain and North Africa, every city possessed a committee or counsel (shdra), instltHped to assist 
the governor in his administration. The sAOra was coiiiposed of the chiefs of the different trades, the Add/ 
and the heads of the old and influential families who resided in or near the place. It frequently happened, 
that the s/uhas, like the Spanish juntas, took the supreme authority ibto their own hands; but their inter- 
venlioii, in such cases, was always temporary. 
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(13) In the appendix to ihe Mu hammedan Dyna$tiex in Spain^ by M. do (laynngos, will bo found a irans- 
lation of lives of Abd al-Malik Ibn Zuhr and Abft Bakr Muhammad Ibn Zulir, from the Arabic of Ibn Ahh 
Osaibiya. 


IBN HAIYUS. 

Abu '1-Fityan Muhammad Ibn Sultan Ibn Muhammad Ibn Haiyus Ibn Muham- 
mad Ibn al-Murtada Ibn Muhammad Ihn al-IIaitham Ibn Othman al Gbanawi I , 
snrnamed Mustafa ’d-Dawlat (ihe chosen of the empire), and styled al-Amir ‘the 
emir) because his father was emir over the Arabs of the desert, ranks among ihr 
ablt‘st poets of Syria. The colleetion of his poetical works forms a la/*ge diwan. 
IT(‘ met a number of princes and grc^at men by whom he was amply rewarded 
l‘oi‘ the poems which he composed in their praise, but he attached himself more 
particularly to the Banii Mirdas, a family which then reigned at Aleppo. \l- 
.lauhari says, in (his lexicon) the Sahdh, under the root rds; ‘‘mirdds signilles 
‘‘ a stone which is thrown into a well for the purpose of discovering if ihvw 
“ be water in it or not. It is used also as a proper name for men.” Ibn Ilai- 
yus composed in their honour some beautiful kastdaSy and his adventure wiili 
Jalal ad-Dawlat Samsam ad-Dawlat (2) Abu ’l-MuzalTar Nasr Ibn Mahmud Ibn 
Shibl ad-Dawlat Nasr Ibn Salih Ibn Mirdas al-Kilabi, the sovereign of Aleppo, Is 
well known. -The circuinstances of it were these : Having celebrated the praises 
of Mahmud Ibn Nasr, that prince rewarded him with the gift of one thousand 
dinars. On the death of Mahmud, he went to his son and successor f Jalal ad- 
l/awhit) Nasr and recited to him his poem rhyming in r, in which he extolled 
the qualities ^of the young prince and condoled with him on the Io.ss of his 
father. It began thus : 

The rank which tortinie has bestowed upon thee is a sufticient gh>ry for religion ; 
those who me) have m.idc' a vow for thy acmmn) must now (uigage in its fuilil- 
inent. 

In one passage of it, he; says : 

Jk) eight iqmliffeit) arc combined, which never were nor never will be separated 
as lonKp the eyelash protects the eye: firm belief and piety, beneficence and wM'allli. 
eloqiience and depth of thought, resolution and success. 
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Alluding to Nasr’s accession on the death of his huher, he says : 

Wc bore with patience the sentence pronounced by tyrant time, but, without thee, f)n- 
tionce had not existed. (Time) overwhelmed us with a misfortune which surpassed (our 
deepest feelings of) affliction, and was equalled only by those favours {of his) for whicl* 
[our utmost) gratitude was insufficient. 


In ano,tlicr passage, he says c - : - * - ^ - 

I left Iheo through constraint, not through self-mortification; I went to find thee, 
when evil fortune overtook me, and (with thee) I found a secure shelter to which no 
obstacle debarred access, and a door of glory to which no curtain impeded our ap- 
proach. Long did I dwell in the bondage of thy beneficence ; thy noble acts ceased 
not, neither did my bondage cease. Thus the Lord of the heavens fulfilled his gene- 
rous promise, that adversity should be followed by prosperity. The son of Nasr be- 
stowed upon me one thousand pieces taken from the stock (of bis trmsures),. and I well 
know that his son Nasr will repeat the gift. I was told to expect as much ; and why 
should I not, since command and prohibition depend upon thy will ? 1 need nol press 
and insist; the merchandize is known and the price is fixed. I have pitched near thee 
the tent of my ho[)Cs, and how many are the mortals who sojourn whilst their hofies 
ran{;e througli the world I In thy hands is the object for which I express my wishes in 
polislied phrase; the least of thy favours would enslave even a freeman’s heart. 

When he had finished the recitation of this piece, the emir Nasr exelaiincd : 
“ I5y Allah! had he said, Nasr will redouble the giftj in place of Nasr will repeat 
the gift, I should have done so.” He then bestowed on him one thousand 
dinars in a silver tray. — A nuinher of poets had assembled at the court of lh(‘ 
emir Nasr and eelchraled his praises, hut the recompense which they expected 
(lid not appear. They thmefore pro<x*e(led to lh(? house of Ilaulos [Paul) the 
Chrisliaii, where the emir u.sed to drop in occasionally and make up a social 
party. Amongst the.se poets was Abu ’1-Uiisain Ahmad Ihn Muhammad Ihn ad- 
Duwaida al-iVlaarri native of Maarra tan-Nomdn having written on a sh(‘ei 

of [lapcr the following veises, in the composition of whit'h they all had a share, 
they .sent llunn in to the emir. (Some say, however, that the lines here .spoken 
of w(*re composed by Ihn ad-Duwaida :) 

At your wcll-{;nar(lpd door is a band of the irtdigiml; turn your attention towards the 
state of the iiidigimf. The whole troop would be satisfied with the tenth of what you 
gave to Ibn Ilaiyils. Our talents do not differ from his in that proportion (k ) ; but the 
lucky man cannot be placed in comparison with him who is unlirnky. 

Wlieii the emir Nasr r(jad these verses, he ordered them one hundreti dinars, 
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fleclariiif]; at the same lime that, if they had said, with an much as ijou (jaw lo 
llm Haiy^hy he would have given it to them. The Mtih Imad ad -din (jiioies 
these verses in the Khartda and ascribes them to Abu Salim Abd Allah Jhii Ahi 
1-lIusain Ahmad Ibn Muhammad Ibn ad-Duwaida, the son of ihe poet naintd 
above, and who was generally known by the surname of al-Kaf; God knows 
best ! — The emir Nasr, a prince distinguished for his generosity and libeialily, 
became sovereign of Aleppo, in A. 11. 467 (A. D. 1074-5), on the death of his 
father Mahmud. He had upt been long on the throne when some of his own 
troops attacked and slew him on the 2nd of Shawwal, A. 11. 468 .May, I). 

1 076'. We have already spoken of his great-grandfather Salih Ibn Mirdas v. I. 
j). 6J3I). — Ibn llaiyus arrived at Aleppo in the month of SJiawwal, A. II. 'i6'/ 
June-July, A.l). 1072), and the house in which he there resided is now known as 
the House of the emir Alam ad-din Sulaiman Ibn llaidara, One of Ibn llaivus's 
lin(‘St pieces is the kadda rhyming in I {Idrniya), wherein he piaises Abu ’l-Fa- 
dail Sahik Ibn Mahmud, the brother of the emir Nasr. In the eulogistic poi iion 
of that poem he says ; 

Whenever 1 was asked abonl you, 1 replied, (my object always being, to direct hint 
wlio goes astray;. : ‘Mf you wish to know them well, meet them in the midst of their be- 
“ noii(‘(‘n(;e, or on the day of battle; you will find them white [hrilUanl) in honour. 
“ black with the dust of llie combat, their shoulders green (slaimd with thv friction o/ 
their armour), and red the pmnts of their spears." 

How beautiful this enumeration ! it seems to have oeeurred to him (juite ualu- 
rally and bears some resemblance to a passage in a magniricenl kadda eomposeil 
by the celebrated poet Ahu Said Muhammad Ihu Muhammad Ihn al-JJasan ar- 
Kvislami (voL L p. 217), and eontaining the eulogium of the .SV///e7; Ihn Ahhad 
vol. L p. 212). The verses to which wa allude are these ; 

A band illustrious in peace and war, a family crowned Nsilh noble deeds and hn ined 
to wield the spear. Wlien liiey encamp, the soil turns green frenh verdure); 

when they encounter the foe, their spear turn red. 

1 ^' 

Therfl^by Allah ! poetry in all its purity, unmixed with superiinous words. 
— Ibn Haiyiis acquired great wealth by the favour of the Mirdas tamily, and he 
built a house at Aleppo, on the door of which he inscribed the following lines 
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We built this abode and in it we resided, enjoying the bounty of the Mirdasides, a 
family which delivered me from adversity and the tyranny of fortune. Say to the sons 
of earth ; “ Let men act thus towards their fellow-men.” 

— Sonic* persons ascribe these verses to the /jrand emir [al-Amir al-JoHl) Abu 
Fatb al-IIasan Ibii Abd Allah Ibn Abd aklabbar, a native of Aleppo and generally 
known by the name of Ibn Abi Hasina. In this, they are quite riglit. — A 
splendid and well-known kastda of Ibn Haiyiis’s is that which commences thus : 


Here was the vernal abode of the fair Malikian maid ; let us halt and ask of the summer 
rains where lay the dwelling of which they have effaced the trace. Invoke the flashing 
clouds to water the neglected vestiges of her tribe’s presence, in these their rescrvecl 
grounds, and excuse the insufficience of my tears, now exhausted {in weeping) before one 
{a mistrciin) who, though near, repelled me, and after one {a friend) who resolutely jour- 
neyed to a distant land. If travellers speak of me, they tell of eyes that are in tears 
and of a heart in pain. Restore to us the days {tee passed in loving converse) at the sand- 
hill, days which we may hope for whenever we dare hope that thou (dmrmaid!) mayost 
grant us thy affection. Iladst thou known even the slightest of my sufferings, thou hadst 
restored to us the possession of thyself, that utmost object of our wishes. Nay, did the 
external aspect of my passion offer thee sufficient proof of the ardent flame concealed 
within my bosom, thou hadst relented after thy reproaches, loved after thy hatred, and 
granted after thy refusal. Were I just to myself, I should save my heart from [the pain 
of) becoming like him who seeketh and flndeth not. 

Hiis poem contains the following passage : 

I invoked the favours of the generous, but succeeded not; yet now, I return thanks 
for favours granted yet unasked. Strange it is, yet wonders are not rare, that speedy 
favours should find but lardy gratitude. 

In one of his pieces he says : 

Stop in the midst of thy hatred and let thy reproaches go iv. .failher; bo not like him 
who, when raised to power, plays the tyrant. 1 sec you justify the falsest love, whilst 
near thee true love meets its death. If you followed justice in your decisions, why do 
you not follow the ancient path (of love)1 In former times, men bent the bow to gain 
a livelihood, and that spear of mine (my stature now bent) was once straight and erect. 
The greyness which approached my locks has wronged me not, if it permit that my lot 
be still (a mistress with) bright teeth and rosy lips (5). ^ There was a closeIy-guarde<l 
maiden of rare beauty and seldom rivalled, chaste and fair as a statue ^or her I 
burned with a passion which no reproach of mine could control, and JE espectiiif; 
wlmm 1 questioned the ruined dwellings in the desert, but they returno^io reply. 
Ask what are the feelings of her lover; his tears will give thcc the surest information ! 
but ask not whither roams his heart. For a time, it enabled me to endure my pains 
with patience, but it departed froih me on the day in which the tribe of iny beloved de- 
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parted from the plain in which they fed their flocks. [Thai was) a departure \Yhi( h 
deprived me of consolatioir; and ever ^iiicc, my patience journeyed towards the pro- 
vince of Najd, whilst 1 myself advanced into that of Tiharna (6). {Therein teas] a torluK* 
of separation, dreadful as the strokes of MAlik [the antjel nho guards /«;?/), but under 
which, to my dis{{racc, I did not perish. 0 my two friends! if you help me not to con- 
, solution, you are no longer mine and I am no longer yours. You counselled me lo be 
indifferent and to forget .[her)^ but you mentioned not the way to indifl’erence and for-^ 
gtHfurhessr May the of love be watered by gushing (doiids, 

rising in the horizon each time the rain clears off. [And yet we enjoyed) a life of which 
we stole the pleasures in despite of the jealous spy who, fatigued with waking, sunk the 
head to slumber. 

The poein from which this passage is taken is of a considerable length. Tli(‘ 
M/h Ibn Asakir (voL IL p. 252) states, in his History of Damascus, that, in the 
year 507 (A.D. 1113-4), the following observation was lepeated to him by Abu 
1-Kftsim Ali Ibn Ibrahim al-Alawi : “The emir Abii ’l-Fityan Ibn Haiyiis look 
“ me by the hand when wc were at Aleppo and said : ‘ Yoii may give this verse 
“ ‘on my authority as having been composed by Sbaraf ad-Dawlal Muslim Ibn 
“ ‘ Kuraish (7) : 

“ * Thou art he for whom eulogium is always ready (8), and whose veins flowed with 
“ ‘ generosity itefore they flowed with blood I ' ” 

Tins verse is the acme of eidogiuin. In the life of Abd Dakr Ibn iis-Saigli 
voLIII. p. 133) we have given some verses rhyming in and mentioned tliat 
they are attributed to him, ])ut they exist also in the collected poetical works of 
11)11 llaiyiVs : God best knows the truth in this matter. — In the year 472 (A. 1). 
10711-83), the poet Ahu Abd Allah Ahmad Ihn Aluhanunad Ihn al-Khaiyat (voL 1. 
p. 128) arrived at Aleppo, and WTote the following lines to Ahu ’l-Fityan flbn 
Haiyus) who was then in that city : ^ 

AH 1 possess would not sell for a dirhem, and from my looks you nviy judge of my 
state. But! have still some honour left; that I never offered for sale, and where, where 
could 1 have found a purchr ^^er (9)? 

On this it was observed that, liad he said, and thou atl snrely the puTchaser, it 
had bc«better* Ibn Ilaiyiis was bora at Damascus on Saturday, the 29th of 
Safai', Jpi. 394 (December, A.D. 1003), and he died at Aleppo in the month of 
Shaaban, A. If. 473 (Jan.- Feb. A.D. 1080.-1). He was the shaikh {preceptor) 
of the Ibn al-Khaiyat just rnenlioned.— The name must be pronounced 
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HaiyUs; among the poets of the West is an Ibn Habbus whose name is 

nearly similar, except that, instead of an i ( ), it is written with a 6 ( t ). I men- 
tion this, l)ecause these names have been often confounded, and 1 have fre- 
quently met with persons who suppose<l that the western poet’s name was Ibn 
Haiyus also, which is a mistake. 


(ij Ghanawi signifies descended from Ghani \hu Aasur, the progenitor ol' a family which formed a branch 
of the Kais (rhailAn Arabs. 

(2) This double title signifies: magnificence and sword of the empire. In Ibn al-Adlm’s History of Aleppo, 
the title of Nasr Ibu MahmOd is not given. 

IrnAfI nii -dill quotes n few extracts from the poems composed by different members of the Duwaiila 
family, but furnishes no information respecting them.— (See Kharidn^ MS. 1414, fol. 129.) 

'h) JJterally ; Alt that difleronce docs not subsist between us. 

:5) 1 suspect that the text of this verse is corrupted, but not h-iving tlic means of recUfyiiig it with cer- 
tainty, I adopt the reading of my manuscripts, wbieh is this, pUI *.U.' 

Ji.N. , In the translation. I have endeavoured to render the idea expressed by these 
) w O ’ 

words 

vd) That is: My patience went one way and 1 went another. The expressions and frequently 

occur in poetry. 

(71 Abft ’l-Mukarim Muslim, the son of Koraish, the son of BadrAn, the son of al-Mukollad, the son of 
al-Musaiyai), hereditary chief of the Okail Arabs, lord of Mosul, Nasiblii, AnbAr, Tnkrit, and other cities, had 
established his authority over the greater part of Syria, when ho fell A. II. ><78 (A. I>. 1085) in combating the 
troops of SulaiiiiAn Ihn Kutulmish the SeljOkide. See AbO M-KcdA's Annals, years 453.458, 472, 477 — The 
kdlib IniAd ad-dtii says, in his A' /larfda, that AbO ’l-MakAriiii Muslim Ibn Kuraish Ibn (AA/t>) KirwAsh, king of 
Syria, styled Sharnf ad-Dawlal (noh/eness of the empire), Majd nd-dtn {glory of religion', the sultan of emirs 
and the sword of the coiniiiander of the faithful, was extremely generous and that he grunted the city of 
Mosul in fief to Ihii ifaiyOs as a recompense for the eulogiums which that poet had bestowed upon him in 
his poems. Ibn HaiyOs survived this favour only six months. Sharaf ad-Duwlat himself displayed great 
talents as a poet.— (MS. No. 1414, fol. 129.) 

(8) l.iterally : In whose market eulogium stations. 

(9) Seevol. I. page 130, note (2). . 


AL-iVBlWARDl THE POET. 


Abu ’l-Mu/.affar Muhammad Ibn Abi 4-Abbas Ahmad Ibn Muhammad Ibn 
Abi l-Abhas Ahmad Ibn Ishak Ibn Abi ’1-Abbas aWmdm Muhammad Ibn Abi 
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’1-Fityan Isliak Ibn al-Hasan Ibn Abi Marfiia Mansur Iljn Moawia al-As(jhai 1 j 
Ibn Muhaimnad Ibn Abi l-Abbas Othmiln Ibn Anbasa al-Asghar Ibn Otba Ibn 
al-Ashraf Ibn Othman Ibn Ahbasa(2) Ibn Abi Sofyan Il)n Sakhr Ibn Harb Ibn 
Omaiya Ibn Abd Shams Ibn Abd Manaf, a member of tlie Ornaiyide family and 
of the tribe' of Kuraish, a descendant of Moawia [the less [al-Moawi] ' and a na- 
tive of Abiward (aMfitoardi), was a poet of great celebrity, an accomplished 
scholar, a transmitter of traditional information and a genealogist. The col- 
lected works of this elegant poet are classed under various heads, such avS the 
Irdkiydt {pieces relative to Irdk]y the Najdiydt {pieces relative to Najd, pastoral 
pieces), the IVajdiydt {amatory pieces)^ etc. His learning as a genealogist was 
very extensive, and his authority is cited by the most exact and the most trust- 
worthy hdfizes. The hdflz Abu Fadl Muhammad Ibn Tahir al-Makdisi quotes 
his words more than once in his Ansdh [vol. III. p. 0). In that work, he says of 
him, under the article ai.-Movwi : ‘‘ He was the paragon of the age in various 
‘‘ sciences, and we have quoted, in difterent parts of this hook, a nuinbei' of 
‘‘ observations made by him. He wrote himstdf down as a descendant of Moawia 
and this verse of Abii ’l-Ala al-Maarri might he aj)plied to him with 
the utmost propriety : 

“ Though I came the last in time, 1 am ahic to produce what the ancients could not 
“ furnish.” 

Al-Makdisi quotes also some verses in which the poet vaunts his own re- 
nown, but these it is not necessary to insert. Abu Zakariya Ibn Manda (3) 
mentions him in the history of Ispahan and says : “ He was an honour to the 
^\raises, the most excellent of the empire (4), orthodox in his belief, exemf)lary 
“ in his conduct, and versed in a number of sciences ; well acquainted with the 
“ genealogies of the Arabs, elegant in his language, skilled in tlu* composition 
“ of books, filled, with intelligence, perfect in talents, the pearl of the epocli, 
“.the paragon of the age, hot elated with vanity, pride.^ and arrogance: when 
“ he prayed, he used to say : ‘Almighty God! make me king over the eastern 
“ ‘ countries of the earth anJ the western thereof.’ ” The hdfiz Ibn as-Samani 
(vol. //.ifc 1 56) takcvnotice of him in the Ansdb, under the word alrModwi^ and' 
mentionwiim also in the Zail {supplement); he says; “ (dl-Afeitcardi) was sur- 
“ ‘ narbed after Moawia al-Asghar {the lessV^ — the same whose name is given in 
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I he ijenealogieal list (at the head of this notice) He once addressed a meniorial 
lo llie Commander of the faithful, al-Mustazhir hillah, and headed it with 
these words: al-Khddim al-Modivi (your humble servant j the descmdanl of MoO' 
wta). The khalif, who disliked the use of a patronyiuic which indicated lhat 
“ the l)earer of it drew his descent from Omaiya, scratched out the m (y) of al- 
^^Modu'i and sent back the memorial vyith the superscription changed 

‘‘ into aUKIddim aUAdwi [your humble servant, the howler).'' As. specimens ol 
the beauties with which his poetry abounds, we may indicate the followin/j 
passages : 

We ruled over the kingdoms of the earth, and to us their gr^indces submitted, some 
willingly, some through constraint (5). But, when the days of our "^prosperity attained 
their height, adversity seized us and seldom relaxed its hold. In our days of joy, {Jhaf 
kingdxmu) smiled with pleasure at our happiness, hut soon they wept with sympathy al 
our afflictions. We met our misfortunes with faces of ingenuous dignity, radiant with 
honour (fl), and, when we thought of disclosing the wrongs which fortune made us suf- 
fer, our modesty withheld us. 

Fortune treated me severely, but she knew not that I was proud of soul and that I 
despised the strokes of adversity; whilst it showed mo how calamities could assault 
[timr victim}, I let her sec what patience was. 

That maiden with the slender waist ! I hearken not lo him who blames me for loving 
her, and, when lie depreciates her, I only love her the more. When she appears, I 
turn one eye towards her, and, with the other, I watch her jealous guardian. The de- 
lator is thus deceived, and knows not that my eye has got its full share of (th dfjht of 
the fair) Sulaima. 

lie c()mj)osed the following lines oiji Abu 'ii-Najib Abd ac-Iiahinan Ibn Alxl 
al-Jah^r al-Maraghi, a person who, by his talents,, was one of the most 
(‘rninent men of the time. This Abd ’n-Najib resided in the t^n tress of llira (7 
and often employed, in liis poetical compositions, the llgiirc called luzdm ma In 
i/alzum (the submitting to unnecessary obligations) (^) : ^ , 

rhe verses of al-MarAghi, may God prc.serve you from them (9; 1 are like his mind, 
ilic best parts of them are bad. In composing, he siilMnits lo unnecessary obligatiort^?, 
bul he neglects those. which are necessary. 

it was aUAbhvardi who composed the following piece ; 

() beloved Omaima I if thou refusest mo thy visits, grant that thy image cdHm at night 
and visit me in my dreams. By Allah 1 noitbepcalnmny fUft) nor absence canwace froni 
the soul of thy adorer the impress of thy love. 
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I may hero observe that Sifenbii at-Taawizi, a poet of whom notice shall be 
taken in this work, bor-ro wed from the first of these verses the thou(;ht wWn U 
he has thus expressed in one of his kasUas: 

If thou rofusest, when awake, to {?raiU me a salutation, order thy ima(?o to fleet l>v 
me and salute me in my slumbers. Promise to visit me in my dreams; then, perhaps, 
my eyes may yield to "sleep, in, the hopes of seeiiifj thee. 

In one of his Ndjdijldta he says : . 

We halted at NoinAn abArAk (II) ; the dew-drops moistened onr {garments, and I 
passed the nifjhi sutTerin{; the pains of love whilst my fellow-travellers were sunk in 
sleep ; the fati^jues of the ni^jlit-journcy and of the desert had overcome us all. 1 Ihoufjlit 
of that charmin{» maiden now so tar away; and niy flowinfj tears answered to the sum- 
mons of love. Her abode is still in the recesses of that valley; my heart knows it, 
thou{;h my^eyes perceive it not; I stopped near that dwelling, and my (ears were mostly 
blood; my eyelids seemed to flow with blood (nomAn) instead of my nose (12). 

A novel thought of his is that contained in a piece of verse dcsi ripiivc* of 
wine ; he says : 

.loy is its essence, ami therefore the hubbies dance (npon its surforv . 

Ill one of his kastdas he says : 

The age is corrupt, and all whom I chose tor friends were either hypocrites who hoficd 
for favours or flatterers who feared to oflend. When I put them to the lost, I fountl 
in (hem a sullen heart and a smiling countenance. 

This thought he took from a /wWa of Abu Tannnam's co/. /. p. 3'i8 , in 
which that poet elegantly says : . 

’ If you wish to conceive tl\c worst opinion of mankind, examine that multitude of liu * 
man beings; he is not a friend who offers thee a smiling countenance and conceals a 
sullen heart. 

These digressions have led ns away from onr subject. — Al-Ahiwardi com- 
posed a great number of wor'<.s, such as a History of A bi ward and Nasa,a 
and mutdlif (dictvmary of proper 7iames^ each of the^n borne Inj more than one imlm- 
duai}y a tabakdty or synopticui view, of all the sciences, a treatise on the synony- 
mies oecurring in the genealogies of the Arabs, and various philological treatises 
drawn up on||||i original plan. IlisTife was virtuous and his conduct exemplary. 
He died of at Ispahan on the afternoon of Thursday, the 20lh of the fir.si 
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Rahi, A. H. 507 August, A, D. 1113), and the funeral prayer was said over 
him in the Mint l-Atik (the old mofique) of that city. — Alitwardi means nalive of 
Abtward^ called also Abdicard and Bdivard^ a village in Khorasan which has pro- 
(Jin‘ed many learned and eminent men. ' As-Samani says, in his dmdfr, under 
iJh‘ word Ar,-KiiFAN[; ‘‘This relative adjective signifies belonging to KiHfan, a 
“ small village of Khorasan, at six parasangs from Abiward. It was built by 
“ Abd Allah Ibn Tahir fiiob IL p. 49) and has produced a number of Tradi- 
“ tionists and other eminent men, one of whom was the philologer Abu ’1-Mu - 
“ zalTar Muhammad Ibn Ahmad al-Kiifani, better known by the appellation ol‘ 
“ al-Abiwardi the philologer.” 


(t) From this genealogy we learn that there were two Moawtas in the Ornaiyide (amily* one of them 
>lYled al^Asghar {the h;sn), to dislingiiish him from the khalif of the same name. It has been already ob- 
served vol. 11. p. 372), that there were also two Omaiyas in the same family. 

y2) This Aiibasa must have been brother to the khalif Moawta. 

(3; The lifeot Ab6 ZakariyA Yahya Ibn Mandawill be found in this work. That of his ancestor Muham- 
mad Ibu Manda has been given, page 7 of this volume, but there Ibn Khallikdn seems to have been mis- 
taken in attributing to llnv latter also a history of Ispahilin. 

'4) This writer means to say that al-Abiwardi was one of tlie most distinguished amongst the persons em- 
ployed in Jthc civil service, i.rim’osd, plural of and that be bore the title of Afdnf ad-Dawlat \the most 
excellent of the empire). 

1 5) In these verses he speaks as a member of the Ornaiyide family. 

ffi) Radiant with honour; literally: the water, of which f/iiccs) had nearly fallen in drops. See the mean- 
ing of the expression water of the face explained in vol. T. page 108. The same line oilers another example 
of the various significations which the expression assume ; it is here rendered by in/ye- 

nuoi4.« honour. 

(7) The name of this place is written variously in the MS.S. They give the following readings: 
and 6 i* perhaps the Him of XaisApftr; see vol. 11. p. 074. 

(8) See vol. I. page 97, note. ' ’ 

(9' 1 read with the MS. 81, fonds Asselin. 

(lOj Literally: calumniators. 

(11) NomAu al-lr&k is the name of a valley or glen between Mekka and at-TAif. 

(12) This idea, so burlesque in the translation, does not present the -.amc ludicrous image in the original 
text; the quibble on the word notndn diverting the attention of the reader from its absurdity. 
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IBN ABI ’S-SAKR. 

Abu ’I'Hasan Muhammad ibn Ali Ibn al-IIasan Ibn Omar, surnamed Ibii 
Abi ’s-Sakr, was a native of Wisit and a doctor of the Sliafile sect. He studied 
jurisprudence under tlie s/iatM Abu Ishak as-Shirazi (i;ol. I. p. 9), but, yieldiiw; 
to bis predominant .passion for the (mitivation of literature and poetry, he beenme 
principally known as an amateur of tlie belles-lettres. I saw tlie diwdn of his 
poetical works at Damascus, in the Ashrafya library, which collection is juc- 
served in the lurba (or mausoleum) erected over the tond) of ai-Malik al-Ashraf. 
It is situated to the north of the (edijice eree-ted as an) addition to the Great Mos<pie 
nl-Jdiiit 'l-Kabtr) and called al-Kall.asa. This diwdn corisisis of one volninr. 

author ^vas cxtreinely partial to the Shafite sect, anrl published on thai 
su])jeet a uuiuher ot‘ kasUu (generally known by the title of as-Shdfiya {the Sluh 
fi(in)i he eomposed also some ele/pes on (lie death of the shaikh Abu Ishak. In 
(he elegant precision of his style, the beauty of his penmanship, and the exec l- 
leiice of his poetry, he displayed talents of the very higlicst order. Abu 'l~ 
Maali ’l-llaziri (voL 1. p, 563 mentions him in the Zina tad-l)ahr, and quotes 
the following pio< e of his amongst others : 


I' vory favour whicli you may expert from men always encounters some obstacle; and 
I shall say, may (lod |)ardon me {for iloityf .vo] 1 but my words are metaphoric, not literal ; 
“ 1 approve of nothiu{{ in (he conduct of Satan, except his refusing to worship a civ- 
“ atod being (1 

He gives also these verses which are still currently known : 

Ity the sacredness of Uwe! no person can replace you (m my heart ] ; never, in your 
absence, have 1 turned my affections towards any other object! I long for yoni pre- 
sence, and your image is sent to {visit my slumbers and thus) effect our niceling,imt, alas ! 
I cannot close my eyes. I proposeil to my companions this condition *— lliat you, not 
they, should have my heart, and they .agreed (/<» it). 1 spoke of you so often, (hat they 
said : ** He is unwell ; ” and I leplied : ‘ May that malady never leave me ! ” 

Having attained an advanced age and being obliged (o .sustain his feeble suqis 
with a sjIIL be said : 

V - 

In?|very Ihiug which you examined, you will perceive something extraordinary: 
when strong, 1 w^nl oti two logs, but now, being weak, I go on three. 
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To (ho idea expressed in the last verse, I have myself alluded in the followiiifj 
linos: 

0 thou who askost how I am, receive this summary answer : After possessint; stren{?th 
(*noii{{h to split a rock, I now walk on three U?t?s, and the best of them is the staff. 

To excuse himself for ndt^irrsing to reedw ItiK^friends; those 

v(*i\ses : 

An indisposition called eighty years liinders me from rising to receive my friends; 
but when they reach an advanced age, they will understand and accept my excuse. 

The following piece also was written by him in his old age : 

\^'hen I approached towards the unities of ninety, an age which none of my fatliers 
overreached, I knew full well that I should soon have other neighbours and anolluu' 
homo {(he dead and (he (07nb] ; so I turned towards God, repenting of my past life; God 
will never cast into the fire him who turns towards him. 

Having gone to pay a visit of consolation to a family which were mourning' 
(ho death of a little child, the persons present nodded to each other*, as if to say: 
“ How strange that a man trembling with old age should suiwive, whilst (his 
child could not escape death!” Perceiving their thoirghls, he pi’onoiinccd 
these linos: 

An aj'cd shaikh entered where the youths were met to mourn the death of a little child, 
and you saw an objection against God’s justice, because the infant died and the old man 
lived. But you may say to him who has lived one month and to him who has lived one 
thousand or an interniedialc number: We must all come to this ! 

The following piece is by him : 

Meditatus est Ibn Abi VSakr dixitque, aolate jam provecta: “ Ber Deum, nisi me lo- 

tium quolidic mane exurcrct, oblitus essem rnihi mentulam inter femora esse.” 

His poems abound in line passages. He was born on the eve of Monday, 
the 13th of Zu ’1-Kaada, A.H. 409 (March, A.D. 1019), and he died at W»asit 
on Thur sday, the I4(h of the first Jiimada, A. H. 498 (February, A.D. 1105). 


,1) “ And {remember) when we said unto the anr ‘Is: Worshtj) Adam ; and thfiy all WOrshipj^irhim, except 
“ Satan {IblU), who said: Shall I worship liuri whom thou hast creatod of clay?'’--(Jirorfln, sftrat 17, v. 63.) 
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IBN AL-HABBARIYA. 

The Abu Xala Miihaminad Ibn Hamza Ibn Aluhamniad Ibii 

Isa Ibh Muhammad Ibn Abd Allah Ibn Muhammad Ibn Dawud Ibn Isa Ibn 
Miisa Ibn Muhammad Ibn Ali Ibn Abd Allah Ibn al-Ahbas al-Hashimi (a member 
of the Hdshim family) al-Abbasi (descenM from Ibn Ahbds [vol. /. p. 80] ), gene- 
lally known by the apj)ellation of Ibn aUlabbariya and surnamed Ni/am ad-din 
[the maintain&i' of religion), was a native of Baghdad and a poet of grt^at talent 
and celebrity. Though animated with the best intentions fl;, lie had an evil 
longue and so strong an inclination for satire that he hardly spared a single per- 
son. The kdlib Imad ad-din mentions him in the Kharida and says : “(7/6’ ivas 
“ 07ie) of Nizam al-Mulk’s (voU /. p. 413) poets, and his predominant styles. of 
“ composition were the satirical, the humorous, and the ol)sccne. Cast (as* it 
“ 'i*'ere) in the same mould as Ibn HAjjaj {voL 1. p. 448), he trod in the same 
“ path and surpassed him in licentiousness, but those pieces of his in which de- 
“ (‘(‘ucy is respected are highly beautiful (2).’' Attached to the service of Nizam 
al-Mulk Abu Ali al-Hasan Ibn Ali Ibn Ishak, the vizir of the sultan AlJ) Arslan 
and of Malak Shah, that prince's son, he was treated by him with the utmost 
kindness and unceasing beneficence. A spirit of haired and jealousy having 
sprung up between Nizam al-Mulk and Taj al-Mnlk Abl 'l-Gbanriim Ibn Dii- 
rest (3), a thing which usually happens with men high in ollice, the latter told 
Ibn al-Habbariya to compose a satire on Nizam al-Mulk, promising the poet liis 
favour and an ample recompense in case he consented. “ But how,” said Ibn 
al-Habbariya, “can 1 attack a man to whose kindness I am indebted lor every 
“ object 1 see in niy house — “I insist on your compliance,*’ said Taj al- 
Mulk; and the poet composed the following piece : 

Wonder noi that Jbn Ishak rules anU that fate assists him ; {wonder not that) pros- 
pe^ flows pure for him aad turbid for Abd '1-GhanAim. Fortune is like the wheel 
for^sing water, it cannot be moved but by oxen. 

w ■, - .. 

When these verses were communicated to Nizam al-Miilk, who was a native of 
Tus, he merely observed that they contained an allusion to a common proverb; 
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The people of Th arc oxen(^), and not only abstained from punishing the poet, 
bill overlooked bis conduet and treated him with gi’cater kindness than ever (5 . 
This is cited as an instance of iNi/im abMulk's noble conduct and of bis extreme 
indulgence. Notwithstanding the exlraovdinary degree of favour shown to him 
by Ibis vizir, Ibn al-llabbariya had much to suffer from the malice of his pa- 
tron’s pages and followers, {ivbo detested him] from what they knew of fiis evil 
longue. Their petulance became at length so excessive that he wrote the fol- 
lowing lines to Ni 4 am aUMulk : 

Take refuge with NizAm al-lladratain ar-Uida (0) when the sons of the age ilclesi 
thee. Let his aspect cleanse thy eyes from the dust which makes them smart when 
worthless people overcome thee. Bear with the wild humours of his pages; every rose 
must have its thorn. 

I mad ad din al-lspahaiii says, in the Khartda^ that the poet sent his son with 
these verses to the Nakib an-Nnkaha AH Ihn Tiiad az-Zainabi, snrnamcd Nizam 
al-lladratain Ahn ’1-lIasan H ), — By the same : 

My (countenance is too modest tor asking favours, and my moans arc yet more mo- 
dest. My real merits arc but slight, and the emoluments they gain me are yet slighter. 

« 

An original idea of his is that of a piece in which he refutes those who pre- 
tend that a man can obtain the satisfaction of his wants by travelling abroad ; 
be says : 

They said; “You remain at home and cannot procure a livelihood, yet the man of 
“prudence can always gain wealth by travelling.” I replied; “It is not every 
“ journey which prospers; profit results from good fortune, not from the fatigues of 
“ travel. How often has one journey been productive, whilst another, under the same 
“ circumstances, has been injurious and left nought to the covetous man but sadm^ss 
“ and disappointment. It is thus that the moon, in journeying, reaches to her bill, 
“ and that, deprived of her prosperity, she wanes away.” 

By the same: ^ 

Leave off the details of your misery and sum them up (m then words) : There is not 
in the world a man [worthy of the name). When the pawn on the chess-board becomes 
a queen, it secims just that the queen should become a pawn (8). ' / 

As a specimen of his buinorons poetry, we may give the following passages : 
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When AbA Said perceived that, for a whole year, I abstained from wine, he said : 
“ rdl me who was the sthaikh by whom you were converted;” and I replied : “That 
“ was poverty. ” 

I dreamt that my wife held me by the car, and that she wielded in her hand an ob- 
ject of leather,' crooked in shape, black in colour, but marked with spots, and shaped, 
towards the extremity, like a foot ( 9 ), I awoke with the fri^jlit, and the nap(‘ of my 
ne^ was already quite red ; had my dream lasted, I, a learned shmVi, should have 
lost my eyes. 

By the same : 

The lAjian court ( 10 ) is a (garden; may its beauty last for ever! In that garden, an 
humble {poet) is the ring-dove ; its cooings arc eulogies, and its collar rewards. 

By the same : 


Let her do as she pleases ; it is indifferent to me whether she shun [me) or accept 
(we). How often have we seen darker lorks than her's turn grey (11'. 

Il)n al-Habl)ariya\s ])oelry abounds in boanlies : lie turned KaUla tea Duiuia 
into verse and gave it under (be title of Nntdij nl-FUna (ojfsprhiff of the intellert). 
In the life o( al-Rari ad-Dablias (vol. f. p. 'loO , \ve have mentioned a pieee of 
Ibn al-ilal)bariya’s, rhyming in d, with al-Bai l^s answer and an aeeonnt of whal 
passed between them ; in onr artiele on the vizir Lakhr ad-l)awlat Muhanimad 
llm Jahir we shall mention an amusing adventure of the poet as-Sabik al- 
Maarri f 12) with llin al-llahlmriya. Mis poetical works are very numerous and 
tlieir diwdn {mllcction] forms fi*om three to lour volumes. One of his most 
original jiieees of vorsineation i.s a work in the style of Mila wa Dimna and en- 
titled lU-Sddih wa 'l-Mqhim [Ihe loud chenter and the low speaker). Tin? composi- 
tion ol this hook, which contains two thousand verses in the rnjaz measure, 
oeeupied the author ten years. It is an excellent prodiiefion (Id). He sent his 
son with it to the emir Abii ’1 Hasan Sadaka Ibn Mansui^ Ibn Hubais. al-Asadi, 
lord of abHilla woL L p. bd- . It eo ’dudes with the following lines : 

Hw is a fine book which istounds the intelligence; on it 1 spent ten years, from the 
heard thy name. I composed it for thy sake; the number of its verses is 
fwo|Eusand, all of them replete with meaning. Were any poet, versifier, or prose- 
wrif^to pc'tss a life as long as that of Noah’s in composing a single verse like thosi? 
contained'in it, he would not be able to accomplish the task, for it is not every talkci 
who can make verses. 1 send it with my son, or rather with my heart’s blood and liver; 
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for, ill my opinion, Ihoii art worthy of every favour. Contiding in thy kindness, lie 
hastens towards thee, encountering great fatigues and a long journey. Had 1 been 
permitted, I should have gone inyself with speed and delayed not, for honour and 
glory arc exclusively thy heritage. 

Sadaka granted him an ample recompense in return forhis>york. According 
to Imad ad-din aUspahani, in his Kharida., Ibn aUIahhariya died at Kicman, 
A. IL 504 (A, n. 1110-1), where he had passed the latter days of his life aftei* 
having resided for a time at IspahAn. As-Samani //. p. 156) says that he 
died siihseqiienlly to the year /i90. -- Habbdriya means a female descended from 
Habbdr; this ITabhar was Ihii al-Ilahbariya’s grandfather by the mother's sid('. 
— Kirmdn, pronounciMl sometimes Karmdn^ is a large i)rovince [wildya) contaiji- 
ing a number of cities and towns. It has produced many eminent men. Om* 
side of it is hounded by the sea and the other by Khorasan. 


(1) Perhaps Ihe words should be rendered: Iii liis compositions, the conceptions were tine. 

(•2) The extracts which Imftd ad-d!n gives of his poeiry justify, to a certain degree, this eulogiuni. 

(3) TAJ fll-lMolk Abft M-GhanAim ahKumnii was secretary and privy counsellor to TnrkAn KhAiftn, ihe wife of 
Malak SliAh and mother of the sultan xMuhrndd. He succeeded to the vizirate on the death of NizArn al>Mulk. 
In Mirkhoiid’s History of the Seljukides {ed. Vullers, Giessen 1838) will be found an account of NizArn al- 
3lulk's fall and of the enmity which prevailed between liim and TurkAn KhAtfin {princess of the Turhs\ the 
daughter of the khan of TurkcslAn,— (Sec also Abft T-PedA’s Annah, year 485, and vol. 1. page 415 of this 
work.) 

■4> In Kngiish it would be said: ore asses. 

(3) IniAd ad-dIn says, in \m KhorJda, that, on this occasion, NizAin al-Mulk clothed the poet in a robe of 
honour and bestowed on him live hundred pieces of gold. 

(6) These words prove that it was not of the pages of NizAm al>Mulk that the poet had to complain, but of 
lliose in the service of NizAm al-Uadrataiii, a person noticed lower down. 

(7) The title of Sharif was given not only to the descendants of All by FAlima, the daughter of Muhammad, 
and by al-Haiia(iya,.l)ut to the descendants of HAshim, Muhammad’s great-grandfather. The sharifs of each 
province were placed under the control of a nnklb {ruler or magistrate), chosen by the government from 
among ihoir own body. The ISakih an-^fukahd, or chief JnaKb. resided at Baghdad. Ali Ibn TirAd wa.s 
appointed to this “oftice A. H. 491 (A. D. 1097-8), on the death of hh' father. These two sharifs drew' iheir 
descent from Zainab, the daughter of Sulaimati Ibn AU ibn Abd Allah Ibn al-AbbAs {vol. /. p. 257), for 
which reason they bore the surname of az-Zainabi. It appears from the verses given by Ibn KhallikAn and 
the observation made by IniAd ad-dlii, that .Ali Ibn TirAd bore the surname of ar-Kida and NizAm aMladratain. 

Ibn al-Jauzi informs us, in his Mirdl az-^Zamdn. that TirAd, the father of Ali; was sUrnQiiiiKrZft ’I-Sha- 
rafaln ipo.M«Mor of the double nohUity) ShiliAb nl-Hadratain {flambeau of the /too cpMrifs),%hicli latter 
title may have been given him on account of his di( 'oinatic services when ebiploycd by the court of the klialif 
a.s its agent at the court of the ScljAk siiltan. This conjecluio receives some degree of probability from the 
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•datemcnt of the author of the Mirdt, that TirUd was frcquofitly sent by the klialif as ambassador to dilTtTciit 
sovereigns, and that he distinguished himself by his talents and probity.* The title of Dfizdm al-Hadrataiu 
{bond of union between the two courts) seems to have been given to his son for a similar reason. That of 
ar-Hida, by which Aii Ibn .TirAd is designated In the verses mentioned by Ibii KliallikAn, was borne b> a 
number of sharifs, is the equivalent o{ Rida ad'dtn {accepted for piety). From the Kharlda (MS. 1447. 
Tol.12. 15, 29), it would’^appear that Ali Ibn Tirdd held at one time the post of vizir, as we find there some 
poems addressed to him in that quality by the poets llais Uais vol. t. p. ,559) and Abd Ali ’bFaraj ibn Mu- 
hammad^ibu al-l!kh>S’a abMuwaddib. In the same work, foi. 35, under the article Abd Abd Allah al-llAri Ibn 
ad'DabbAs, a grammarian whose life is given by Ibn KhallikAii, vol. I. p. 469, we find a long exlraet trom .i 
poem addressed by al-BAr! {v. /. p. 459} to Sharaf ad-din Ali Ihn TirAd. 

After this note was written, 1 found a notice on Ali Ibn Tirad in the Dual ul Isldmiya, MS. No. 895, fol. 
280. It i.s there stated that AbO 'bKAsini Ali Ibn TirAd abAbbAsi was the first person to whom the khallf al- 
Muktafi {li amr illah) confided the post of vizir. After some time, a coolness took place between them, ami 
Ibn Tirad lied for protection to the court of the sultan (Masdd the Seljukidc). By distributing the greaier 
part of his fortune in presents to the sultan’s wives and principal officers, he succeeded in obtaining Masdd’s 
mediation in his. favour, and the klialif allowed him to return to Baghdad. During the rest of hi.« life. In- 
remained unemployed, and being reduce<l to the utmost poverty, lie died, recoininending his ehildreu to tiie 
khalif’s benevolence. Al-Muklafi fulfilled his desire and raised them to wealth. Ihn Tirad spent large 
sums ill presents to the officers of the state, the men of learning, the strangers who arrived at Baghdad, and 
the it hart fs descended from Ali Ibn .\bi Talib. 

d’.} The application of this last verse is by no means inaiiifest. In the Khartda and one of Uie MSS. of Ibn 
Kballikan, it is placed before the other. 

(9) He dreamt that his wife was healing him with an cml>roiderc<l hoof. 

(10) He means the court of TAj al-Mulk Ahfi*MihanAim. 

^11) In the original piece, of which n translation slightly disguised is here givciK (he effix in 

embarrass the Arabic .scholar. It must be referred to the word understood. 

(12) Of Ibis poet, who was a nalive of Maarra tan-Noinaii, as his surname implies, liiiAd ad-dln sajs.in hi.s 
Khartda (MS. No. 1414, fol. 144), that Abrt T-Yuiiiii SAbik Ibn Abi MahzOI went to IrAk during the adminis- 
tration of [the vizir) Ibn Juhlr and ibore met Ibn al-lIabbAriya. He then gives some short extracts from his 
poetry without furnishing any further information respecting him. 

(13) There arc several copies of this work in the //i6/<ol/oV/«e du Rot, (aiicieir foods, No. 1420, I’onds Si. 

Oermain, No 509, and fonds Asselin, No.s. 191 , 098). Like KalUa and Dimna, it consists of apologues, fahle>. 

and moral maxims. In d'Herbelot's Biblioth^que orientate, under the word £fare6a, will he found a passage 
ill which that orientalist gives a dtsiriptioii of the as^Sddih wa 'l-Bdghim. from which may he perceived 
that he knew nothing of it except the title, and even that imperfectly, flareba is also a ‘alse reading of ihe 
Arabic Habbdriya. He read it as if it had been written jW.— In noiii ing this article of d’Herbelot’s, 

I by no means wish to cast an impuur:'.n on his lal«*nts or deny the services he rendered to orienla! literature , 
the Bibliothique orientate is a very useful book, y t truth obliges me to slate that notone of the indications 
given in it merits entire confidence nr less it can be verified from other sources. A part of these errors he 
would probably have corrected, had he lived to superintend the printing of his work. 
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\m AL-KAISARAM THE POET. 

Al)u Al)d Allah Miihamiriad Ibn Nasr Ihn Saghir Ibn Daghir Ibn Nasr Ibii 
Daghir Ibn Muhammad fbnKhalid Ibn Nasi* Ihn Daghir Ibn Abd ar-RahmAirHIhn 
al-Muliadjir Ibn Khalid Ibn al-Walid al-Makhziimi al-Khalidi al-Halabi (descended 
from Khdiid of the family of MaklizAm and mtive of Aleppo\ surn.anied Sharaf al- 
Maali {(flory of high deeds) Odda lad-din (maintenance of religion)^ and geneially 
known by the appellation of Ibn al-Kaisarani, was not only a [ioct of great talent 
and e(‘lel)rity, but a philologcr of the soundest learning. His genealogy, as here* 
given, wasdietated to me by one of his descendants. In the belles-lettres he 
had for masters Taiifik Ibn Muhammad and Abu Abd i\llah Ibn al-Khaiyat, tin* 
poet whose life we have already given (rob /. p, 12S). He displayed great ao- 
ipiircMnents in philology and astronomy. At Alep|)o, he studied under the Wia- 
tib Abu Tahir Hashim Ibn Ahmad al-Halabi and other masters. He himself 
gave lessons to the hdfiz Abu 'l-Kasim Ibn Asakir (ro/. IL p, 252) and the hdjiz 
Abu Saad Ibii as-Samani (vol. II. p. 156), both of wliom mention him in their* 
i*i‘S|)celive works. Abu M-Maali M-Haziri (voL /. p. 568), who also received l<*s- 
soiis from him, speaks of him in his work, the Mulah, Ibn al-Kaisarani and Ibn 
Munir ''rol. 1. p. 188) wci'c the two principal poets of Syria at that epoch, and 
their* encounter's gave rise to many curiousand amusing anecdotes. The latter* 
was accused of attacking the chai'acterof Muhammad’s ( ompanions and of being 
irnlincd to the Shiite doctrines; this induced Ihn al-Kaisarani, who wa.s told 
that Ibn Munir had directed his satire against him, to write bim the following 
lines : 


liirt Munir! in reviling mo, you have insulted a man of learning whose rectitude of 
judgment was beneficial to mankind. But my heart is not oppressed for that ; I have 
before me art example in the Companions (1). 

A line passage of his poetry is the following; 


How many nights did I pass sipping intoxicating draughts from the wine-cup. and 
J0: her lips ; thus mingling one (h licious liquor with another)' She defended not h^l^nouth 
fnmi my kisses; it was like a fortress without a guard (2)i . . ; 
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Wh<m in Aleppo, I found the diwdn of his poetical woiks, all in his »ovii 
handwriting; and I extraeted fi'om it some jwssages, one of which was the fol- 
lowing in praise of a preacher : 

The bosom of the pulpit expands with pleasure to receive you. Tell me; iloes (hat 
[odour of saneHlij) proceed from the preacher which it contains oi from some sweet 
perfume wuth which it is auointed. 

This alliteration is the perfection of heauly (i>), I have since found these 
verses attributed to Aliu ’l-Kasim Zaid Thn Abi ’1-Falh Ahmad Ihii Ohaid Ihn 
I assal al-Mawazini, a native of yVlcppo wlH»se father was generally known hv 
the appellation of al-Mahir (the skilful). It is there said that Ibn al-Kaisarani 
iccited them to the khaltb Ihn Ilashim on the appointment of the latter to the 
olliceof preacher at Aleppo, and that they were attributed to him for this reason. 
Having met with a different reading of the first verse, I give it here : 

The pulpit was proud of his honours, when you mounted it as a preacher. 

The following is a piece of his in the amatory style {ijhazal V: 


At the foot of Mount Lebanon I possess a moon [a /;<’««(</) whose slalious arc [not m 
(he zodiac hut) in the hearts of men. The north wind bears me her salnlatioii, and (he, 
south wind bears mine to her. Her (pialitics are unrivalled and rare; lx>r beauty, in 
this world, is a rarity. T always remember the night when she said, on seeing my 
body worn away: “ I pray thee, tell me, youth, who causcM thy sickness?” ami I l•(‘- 
plied: ** The person who can cure it.” 

By the same : 

Dixcninl:Mam appaniit {(anuffo i/i) geiia ejus, attamen praefectura ejus vacat (vel : et 
nondum ab eo avertisti aniorem tuum); et dixi : Qnin iino lanugo illius ciijus impiM inm 
amo, vt^xillum prajfecti est. • 

\ charming kasUa of Ihn abKaisai 'ni’s contaii^s tin; following oi iginal idea : 


Here is the person who ravished sleep from her lovers ; dost thou not see lier ey<‘s 
filled with (the sto'en) languor (4.) ? 

|Jn composing this verse, he had in mind the eulogiiHii addressed by td-Muia- 
ii*bi 'voL f. p. 102 ) to Saif ad-Dawlat Ibn Hamdan; that poet says: 
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Thou haiit taken the lives of so many (fnpju/es) that, couldst thou add their days to 
thine, thou wouldsl acquire iramortalky and rejoice the world. 

li)ii ai -Kaisarani frequently expressed himself highly satisfied with the follow- 
ing verse from one of his o^n 

I love a person before whom the moon fell prostrate in adoration; seest thou not, on 
her face [duff) the marks left by the dust. . 

Being present at a concert of (religious) music where there was an excellent 
singer, he composed these lines on seeing the audience overcome with a thrill of 
ecstatic delight : 

By Allah I if lovers knew the just value of their souls, they would sacrifice them for 
thine, though they were dear to them and preciously guarded. When thou singest in 
their assemblies, thou art really the breath of the zephyr and they are the branches 
(which it agitates). 

My friend al-Fakhr (Fakhr adrdtn) Ishak Ibn al-Mukhtass al-Irbili [natm of 
Arbela) recited to me a stanza of four verses (duhait)y composed, by his own ac- 
count, on seeing the cushions fall off the sofas at a <*oncert of (religious) music, 
when tlie audience, some of whom were far advanced in the practices of mys- 
ticism (5), fell into an ecstasy of delight : 

The herald of song Huilered unawares, at midnight, into the assembly of lovers who 
longed for the sight of God (6;, and he was answered by sobs and burning sighs. Had 
the rocks heard his strains, they had fallen prostrate with delight, why then should 
cotton and tattered (cushions) not do the same ? 

Ibn al-Kaisarani was born at Akka (Acre) in the year 478 (A;j, 0, 1085-6), and 
he died at Damascus on the eve of Wednesday, the 21stof Shaaban; A. II. 548 
November, A, D. 1153). The next morning, he was interred in the ccmeteiy 
at the Faradis Gate.— Khdlidi means descended from Khdlid Ibn ai-Walld al-Makh- 
ziimi(7); so say the people of Ibn al-Kaisiraui’s lamily, but the majority of 
historians and the learned in genealogy declare that the posterity of this KhMid 
became extinct after a lapse of time, God best knows the truth I — Kaisardni 
means belonging (o Kamriya (Cwsarea), a village on the coast of Syria, 
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(1) These verses occur also in the life of Ibii Miintr, hut not recollecting the circunisiance frotii which ihc> 
took rise, I gave an erroneous explanation of the second line. 

(2) In Xrah'ie, thughr signifies both mouth and fortress; the poet quibbles on this double meaning. 

(.’1) The alliteration to. which our author alludes Is the perfect consonance which exists between the Iasi 

L 

(4) 'fhe Arabic word wasan^ here rendered by tantjuor, sigtiilies also tlrowsiness. 

{5i fjlerally; owners of J he hearts. 
vG; Literally: the circle of desire. 

l7) He means the celebrated KliAlid who commanded the Moslims on their first entrance into S\ ria. 


words of the two hemistichs of the last verse: LJ=ci and 


lIJN AL-KIZAM. 

/\bu Abel Allah Muhaininad Ibn Ibrahim Ibn Thabil Ibn Faraj al-Kinani, a 
toai hor ()rih(‘ K(>ran-irflr/mf/.N, a philolotjer, a rollowrrof iho scrl of as-Shal’i, a 
iialivo of siirnamed also al Khami (the (Imler in ran: liidrSj and |Lr(*n(>rallv 

known by the appellation of Ihn al-Kiznni, was a poet of eonsidorahle repnia- 
tion and a pious devolee. There is an order {of derriaJm) in Kfjypt called Kiza- 
niie> after him, and (hey place implii it faith in his sayin(;;s. lie left a diirdu of 
poems, most of which inculcate self-inoiTillcation ; 1 have never seen ihe book, 
hut T heard one verse of his which pleased me much ; it is ihe I'ollowiiij; : 

Since jiassion l)e(its the lover, so shoiiM kindness liefit the beloved. 

Ilis poetry contains some very fine passafjes. Me died al Old Cair o on iJie eve 
of Tuesday, the 0th of tin? (irst Dabi — some say in the monlli of Miiharram — 

11. 562 ( January, A. D. 1 167 > and he was inten ed in the Lesser Karafa, near 

the mausoleum of the imdm as-wShafi t d. 11. p. 563). His body was afterwards 

removed to the foot of mounl Miikattam, and deposited near the cistern wliich 

is calledil)v the name of Omni Maudud. The tomb erected over him there is a 
w. ' . ... , . . ■ , 

well-kriiljjn object of piu>rimarje ; I have visited it myself more than once.— 

Kizdni means a maker oi* seller of pitchers ktzdn ; one of his ancestors I'ol- 

lowcd that ti-ade. 
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AL-ATM.All WE POET. 

Al>u Al)(l Allah AluhaiTimnd Ibn Jlakhlyar Ihn Ahd Allah al-Miiwallaci, siii' 
iiaiiH'd al“Ahlah, a oelebrated poet, was a native ot‘ Baghdad and one of the l)esl 
poets who flourished in these lattei' limes. In his eompositions he united ten- 
denit‘ss [of mitiment) to artiliee {of stijk and rxpresstun)^ and (he diwdn of his 
poetical works is often to he found in the hands of readers. /Hie kddh linad ad- 
din mentions him in tin* A7/arW(f and says: “He is an ingenious youth and 
“ wears the mililary dress. His poeti y is wriKen in a strain of (endei* senli- 
“ ment ; it delights hy iheartilu e of its composition, lavishes hy its excellence 
“ and pleases by the sweetness of its style; in tenderness it surpasses the morn- 
“ ing zephyr, and in heauty the flowered silks of Tustur l\ His jmetical 
“ essays, though few in nund)ei\ get all into wide circulation, and the rniisi- 
“ <*ians sing his charming verses set to old airs; they rush as eageily to ohiaiti 
“ his delightful po(‘ms as the bird, in its ciirling (light, lushes down to the 
“ pure fountain. ' He tFien adds that, in the year 555 A.l). 1 Kit) , al-\hlah 
recited to him, at Baghdad, the following passag(‘ of a hfdda as his own cruupo- 
sitio?i : 

Slie whose visits jjive me tile eaine to me when the darkness had anunmed] the tint of 
her hair. AVhen she liirned her head f2) ishe ifeemed) a moon ; and wrapped in (he folds 
of her green mantle [ahe neemcd) a willow branch. I passed the ni{;hl unsealing fd) the 
wine 'of hrr lips), whilst 1 deceived the vigilance of spies and took her unawares. () how 
sweet that visit ! though short, it enderl forever ft/u' pains I suffcrnl from] her pr»)tra(‘ted 
('ruelty. I sigh for that slender waist and for the refreshing ee 4:»ess of those lips. 1 
'iigh for her who in beauty is a statue; we are ait in the j>a{;an troop of her adorers. 

A well-known verse of his is the following, iaken from a brilliant Imida : 

None know what amorous jrassion is except him who -.itVers it -, buinents; none know' 
what love is except him who b'els its pains. 

The following sentimental verses are taken from a passajje of a kadda in which 
he praises his mistress: - 

Leave me to my sulferings ; let me undergo the pains of love I O how w ide the dilt'er- 
euce between him whose heart is free and him whom beauty has made its captive 1 I 
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swear that I hoed not the reproaches [of my friemh); tliey have only excited my im- 
patience from the time that passion first held my rein. (/ mrmr that the counseta of \ 
censorious females shall not amend [me as lon(j as I sec {gardens of beauty in the cheeks 
of the fair! In me [the feelings of) consolation arc {vainly) soii{jht; love always lives 
{within wc), but consolation is dead. 0 thunder cloud ! if thou art unkirul to the 
valley {where my hebwed resided and refusest it thy refreshing showers), know, that often 
the clouds of our eyes have supplied it with the rains refused by thee. No ! never shall 
I forf^et the hill where I met thee {tny beloved!), nor the time I stationed at a spot 
which 1 envy to its jealous possessor. And that maid with the slender waist and lan- 
{juishin{; eyes; how long have I preserved my love for her, yet it was lost upon her! 
How long have I obeyed her, yet she never yielded to my wishes [k) I She wounds the 
hearts of lovers with glances yet sharper than the point of the spear; her iiiovemenls 
are full of grace. 1 went astray in the darkness which her hair shed around, on th(‘ 
day of our separation, and was directed again by the brightness of her teeth (5). When 
she stands up, in her fair proportions, and gracefully bends her waist, the pliant branch 
of the willow blushes (to he vanguished). Dwellers in the valley of Nonu\nl it was after 
your cheeks, and not after the king an-NoniAn, that the anemonies were called shakdih 
an-IVomdn (G). Taper lances in skilful hands wound not the heart so deeply as the bit- 
terness of [her) disdain. 

riiis passafije is taken from a Ion.;;; kaaida of wliicb the ( iilogistie |)art is e\- 
celhuit. All his [)oofry is of (he .same <*asl, and his transitions from the deserif)- 
(ion of the mistress to the praises of the patron an* heanlirully managed and 
liave he(‘n rarely ecjiiailed. As an example of this, w e may (‘ite the kastda which 
Ik gins thns : 

I gathered crops t»f roses off those cheeks, and in clasping that waist, I embracert a 
willow branch. 

On coming to the transition, he savs : 

.\nd if I ever suffer the dispraise of [my beloved) Hind to ring in my ears, may I never 
re()el the dispraise of Iliml! may my eyes never find a way to shed tears of love ! may 
I iKwer pass the night in the bondage of love and pa.ssion 1 may I ieve.".l the favours I 
have received, and may I return home manifesting ingratitude ami coldness for the 
houuties of Majd ad-din . 

Again, in another kastda^ io- .says ; . 


There is no real love l)ut mine for Laila; there is no glory hut that of I bn ad-Da- 
wami (7). 

And a(j^in, in another ; 

I .swear that in love I stand alone, and that Kamill ad-din stands alone in Ireiieficence ! 
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To these nii/jlit he added other exainples. Ibii al-Janzi (vol.L pp. '/dl),r)74) 
says^ ill his History^ that al-Ahlah died at ha(jhdad in the month of the lattei 
Jiiinnda, A. H. 579 (Sept .-Oct. A, D. I IS<S). Others placO his death a yeai 
latei . lie was interred at the Ah/cr Gale, opposite to the (edifice called j at- 
Tdjiya. — Ablali {simpleton) is a word so well known that it is unnecessary to mark 
its pronunciation. lie was called hy this name because there was a shajje ui' sim- 
plii'ity in his character, oj*, accordiiifj; to some, because he was extremely shn-wd : 
ahhilt being one ol* those words which hear two oppositt* significations, ft is 
thus that they call a negro Kdf&r [camphor) {7 ) » — Having conceived a (Viendship 
foi* a youth of Baghdad, he jiassed one day hy his house, and taking advantage ol 
a moment wlien no person was present, he wrote on the door the followin/; 
lines th(* kdlih Imad ad-diii says that they were repeated to him hy tin* author ; 

Thy dwelling, 0 full moon of the darkness I is a paradise which alont' can {;ive delight 
to my soul. And in a tradition it is said that the greatiu’ part of the peo|>l(‘ of Paradise 
are the .siiap/r. 

Ihn at-Taawizi, a poet whose life we shall give, satirized al-Ahlah in the 
grossest terms, hut though the piece is well versilii’d, I shall abstain from 
insiMting It. 


1) “On tat)ri(]iu‘ a riisU'r dc btilles (Holies de sole, des uUdiers de eetle ville (jiie sorlail I’elolTi- 

desliiice a eoiivrir 1;( Ka’abn. ’— (tJ/w/fviyj/fiV d'JCdrisi, torn. I. fi. .‘183.) 

'2) LiK'r.ilIy : Her iieeli. 

(3) I.ilerally : Maiiil'cstinj^. 

(4) Literalty; I pre.scnved her, and sho d(*stroyed imr ; 1 olx^yt'd her. and she disobeyed rue. 

(3) In this verse I have devclo|ied ihe pod’s idea to render it intelligible. 

(6) .See vol, 11. pa^r? 37. 

;7) One of the rnanuscrijrls ^.'ives the reading ad-DawAi. 

,8' With the Arabs camphor is .synonymous wilh whiteness. 


SUIT IlhN V'IVI AAVVI/I. 


Ahn ’1-1 ath Muhammad Ihn Ghaid All th the surnamed Ihn ahTuawizi, 
was a eelel)rat(*d j)oet. Ilis ratluMg who wa> a man ln to tl.e, al-Mii/alfar family 1 , 
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horc lh(i name of Nushtikin, but the son chanjjcMl il info Ohaid Allali. Tlu 
mother of Ahu d-Faih Muhammad was daughter to the Iioly aseeli(‘, Ahu Mu- 
hammad al-AIuharak Ihu al-Miibarak Ihn Ali Ihu Nasr Thu as-Sarraj al Jauhan, 
geuej'ally known by llic surname of IIjii at-Taa\vizi and by llie tide of .lamal 
ad-din (hmnly of relifjinn) (2). Having been brought up from liis ehildliood hv 
his malernal grandfather, and having passed his yeuth under his rare, \\v also 
was surnamed Ihn al-Taawizi. As a poet, A])ii ’l-Falh stood without a l ival ; in 
his verses lie eomhined rorreetness and sweetness of expression with tenderness 
and siihtilty of thought. His pieces are cliarming and beautiful in the highest 
d(‘gree ; 1 do not think that, for two hundred years Ixdore, any poet (*\isted at 
all like him; and let not the reader of this article blame me when I say this, Ini 
opinions vary aci'ording to the chara<*ter of him who prononnees them, and n 
has he(‘n well said by a [loet ; tafiles dilfer Ofi to 'iciiat they love, Ihn at-Faa 
wizi was a kdtih [derk) in the iiid' oiVuv (Diwibi al-^lakM^ at haghdad. In tin 
year oTM (A. J). 118d-V , towards the close of his life, he lost his sight, and in 
some of his later poems he laments that privation and rejjrets tlie happy das> 
of his youth, before he became blind, he collected his own works into a diivdii. 
drawn up in four sections and preceded by an ingenious introduction [khotho . 
— Fhe piece's which he composed afterwards, he entitled [add hoots,, 

and it theiefore happens that these additions are wanting in some copies of his 
dia dn. When he lost his sight he was inscribed as a pensioner in the lpc>?sio/e) 
nHii'c, and obtained that his own name should he re[)la(‘ed on the register hv 
those of his sons; but, some time after, he wroti' tlie following lines to the itiidin 
(khalif) an-Nasir li-din lllah, requesting a new pension for himsi'lf, to he eonli 
iiikmI as long as he lived : 

Klialif of (lodl you sustain the weight of religion, tluMvorld, and islamism; yon tollow 
closely the regulations prescrihed by the ancient iniAins, those land-marks of sure guid 
ance. Under thy rei{jn, povi'rty and irvnsliee have disappeared ; sedition and heresy are 
seen no longer, and ali the peiiple trea' in the paths of goiul jiolii y, henoHeence, and 
justice. Mighty prince! you at whose prohibition fortune ceases her tyranny — you who 
have bestowed on us favours double and fourfold! my land is struck with sterility, and 
you alone can rest n'O the im])overisiied possessor to plenty. I have a lamily, alas ton 
numeums! which have consumed my means, and their appetilt* is yet uicsated ; when 
they saw me in opnlenco, they assembled around me, and sat and hearkened to my 
wi9||j|^, but, long since, !he^ broke evei 7 lie and lurnod away on finding me, penni- 
less They roam about me on every side, and, like scorpions, wherever tlu'v puss 



thfy stiiij;. Anion^; them arc children, l)(»ys, infants at the breast just able to creep, 
aged men, and youths full {jrowii. From none of them, younjj or old, can t hope to 
derive advanla{^e; they have throats leadin{; to stomachs which receive a {greater load 
than they can carry. Their paunches are wide and empty; their consuming; apf)etile 
cannot be satisfied. With them, chewiiif; is useless; the nmrsel which enters their 
mouth is swallowed without that ceremony . The story which I now relate concerns myself, 
and will amuse him who is w’ell disposed and lends his ear. I tbolishly made over my 
pension to sons, of whom, as long as I live, 1 shall get no good. I examined what profit 
they might bring me, but I had not the talent of drawing f)rofit from my sons 1 said to 
them: ‘‘When I die, this is yours;” but they obeyed me not, muther <lid they hearke/i 
to my wishes. They stole all my money, before I could cast my eye upon it, or touch 
it with my hand. By Allah 1 I did wrong and harmed myself, and they also have done 
wrong. But, if you wish to end our contestations, jjrant me a new pension, wherewith 
to encounter and amplify my straitened moans: and if you say that I have been made a 
dupe, know that the g(*nerous man is often du[)ed. (lod forfend that my old pension 
should be erased from the registers of your office and cut off. Sign your consent to my 
demainl, for my hopes are excited and those hopes are firm iJtder not your answer, 
for I am not to be put off, (won though you puslu'd me away with your own hands; pul 
it in iny power to ’ swear that, to transport my pension to another, 1 shall never raise 
my hand nor put it (to paper). 

With whal ingenuity he adduces, in these verse.s, the motives wliieh should 
lend to tlie hilfilment of his desire! were the piece recited to a rock, it would 
soften Jind hend it ! So, the Commander of the faithfid gave orders that he 
should receive the pension. Ilavinfj then ol)lained [as an equivalent for his 
monthly ])ay a (|uanliiy of had Hour, he addressed a versified complaint to the 
storekecjier Fakhr ad-din ; it he.gins thus: 

My lord Fakhr ad-diii ! thou art prompt to deeds of generosity, when other men arc 
averse and slow. God forbid that you should consent to my receiving an allowance 
like that of common dooi-porters and torch-bearers (^.). [They have yiven me) a sub- 
stance black as night, worth from a farthing to a /o’rdt (four pence) a biishol, altered by 
age and spoiled to an excessive degree. My offended senses are iroubled (hy it), my 
h(!alth impaired, and the humours of my constitution corrupted, fake ehar{je of my 
cure ; 1 submit to an able Hippocrates the malady of which I complain. 

Sharaf ad-din Abu Jaafar Ahmad Ihn iMuhammad Ibn Said Ibn Ibrahim at- 
lamiini, generally known by the appellation of Ibn al-Haladi (5 ), was vizir to 
the Imam. [khaUf) al-AIustanjid billah and |)resident of the council of state [wazir 
ad-Diu'dn d-.lziV , He once removed the direelor.s of all the government oHiees 
trom their places and committed them to prison; having tlien exiimined their 
aceoimts, lie inflicted on them heavy lines, personal ehastisements, and tortures. 
This orcurrcnce inspired Ibn at-T'aawi/.i with the following lines : 
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Traveller to Baghdad! avoid a eity overflowed by the swollen waves of lyianiiy. K 
you go to request a favour, return, for all the doors are sluil a{;ainst him who hopi s. 
That |)lacc is no longer what it lately was when its hotels (6) were filled w ith solicitors, and 
when the heads of noble families, eminent scholars, and dislinguished /.d//7y.s r(‘sidcd 
within its walls. Time was then in its newness, and fortune in the bloom of its youth ; 
talent and learning were richly rewarded by generous protectors. Thai rihj] is now «le 
stroyed with its inhabitants; their mansions have been desolated 1)Y the existence of our 
lord the vizir. Baghdad offers nought to the living but the grave, with stones and earth 
to be cast upon their corpses. Some are condemned to pjupetual imprisonment, where 
tortures ever renewed arc hea[>ed upon them. From thence no hopes of rotni n ; can w’e 
ho|>e for the return of those who inhabit the tomb ! 'I'hc' people are in desolation : ties 
of blood and ties of friendship hold no longer. The father betrays the soji, the wife 
the husband; relations and friends betray. The mediation of intercessors avails not; 
offenders obtain no n'spile to repent of their faults, rin^y all see the day of jnd{;- 
ment arrived; and those who doubted of the resurrection have now become belifoeiM 
the crowd is not wanting, nor the balance, nor the books of men’s acts |)resent(‘d to 
view, nor the volumes opened, nor the call to reckoning; the inexorable guards c\c 
cute the sentence upon mankind ; chains are there, clubs, and punishment, nay, all the 
threatened terrors of the day of judgment, but a merciful and compassionate bein;; is 
jiot there. 

lie <‘oni|)osed the following line.s on (lie same vi/ir : 

0 Lord 1 hearken to our affliction, Idr thou cansl remove it; u/u.s/) hav(‘ we not emne 
to a time in which Abu Jaafaris vizir. 

Mnliil)!) ad-din llm an-Najji'ir . i?o/. /. 1 1 ^ states, in bis llisloi y of Ibigbdad, 

that on Monday, the 8lh of tbe latter llabi, A. II. 51)0 i Deeeirdier, A. 1). 1170 , 
the imihn al-Miistaiijid billah died and was succeeded by bis son tbe /mdm al- 
\lusladi lii-anir illab. The next day, Tuesday, the new kbalif lield a siltin.g to 
receive (be allegiance of his people. Ininiediately after, the mayor ol’ (lie pa- 
lace, [Ihtad ad-Ddr) Adud ad-din Abu d-Faraj (a person of whom we shall again 
speak lower down, eanie foi tb with Ibn al-Jlasli 7 , and .said to him : “ I'Ih 
‘‘ kbalif has given ord(;rs that the law of talion sliall have ilseonrsc against this 
“man;” pointing to tbe vizir. Tliey instantly seized on Abu .laafar and 
dragged him along tbe groiiiid, after wliicb they cut olf bis nose, one nl’ bi.^ 
bands, one ot his feet, and b.ially his head. Tbe trunk and (be severed mem- 
bers were then plac d in {the cojicavity of) a shield and cast into tin* 1 igiis. 
This vizir, when in power, bad cut olT the nose of Ibn al-basti's moilMT, 
and the band and tbe fool of bis brother, but that day llm al-Basti look 
bis revenge : God preserve us from tlie evil eonseipienees of out' own deeds ! 
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— Siht ' 8 ) Ihn al-Taawizi was maivki lo Aducl ad-din Abu ’l-Faraj Mubaininad 
Ibn al-AIiizadar, ibc saniewbo treated ibe vizir Ibn al-15aladi in this manner, 
and Ih‘ once wrote lo his patron the Tollowing piece, requesling «« o/' 

barley (V)i' bis horse : 


Oiiiy patron ! thou wtiosc acts oi‘ kindness cannot be counted, and whose {jcnuTosity 
is anqile and abinnlant when the {{ills bestowed l)y other men are rare! thou to wlioin 
we have recourse, and under whose shade we repose wtien fortune plays the tyrant ! I 
have a long story to tell of ruy old bay horse: I bought him without necessity, and be- 
tiold the conse(pience of indulging in superiluities : I thou{;ht he would have carri(‘d 
my travelling furniture, but all my fine hopes were disa|)pointcd, and I mwc'r imagined, 
O misery, that I shoidd myself have to carry his ht^avy burden. A saddle is {jood to 
sit on, but it is a heavy object on my shouldc'rs. His back is while like the owl’s ll); 
his worth is neither great nor little; his cpialities are not of the best, and his ap[»ear 
ance far from handsome; he is a hunln (10) and slow in his movements; he is not a 
racer, nor obedient to the bit; neitlun* doc*s his rump nor his neck awaken admiration 
in the beholder; when he steps out he stops short, but when they give him enou{;h to 
eat, it is long before he stops. Straw' and clean barley delight him, as also clover 
ami green fodder, but thou wilt see his teeth water at the si{;hl of ihrish (11); he has 
oidy one good i>oinl — that of being a goo<l fc'cder. 'I'hen {jive him to-day w hatever is at 
hand, and treat him as one of your own. Say not : ‘‘That is too little;” a sitijjle straw 
is precious in his eye. 


J give these pieces because (bey are greatly admired but bis kantdas eoii- 
laiiiiiig the praises of bis mistress and bis patrons are of the utmost beauty, lie 
compost'd a bo(jk called kildb (d~llajaha too 'l-llijdb {on vhamherlaim and dnor- 
tnrtam ( Id ,* it lills about lifleen (piires ■ t/trcc hundred pnyes and is a searcc' 
work. The author treats the subject at great length, linad ad~dln al-Ispahaui 
mentions, in bis khftrida, that when he passed into Syria and was attached to the 
service of (be sultan Sabd) ad-din, Ibn at-Tuawizi, with whom be had been ac- 
(juainted when in Irak, addressed to him an epistle with a knstda in which he 
re(|nest(‘d i’rom him a present of a furred pelisse. . llc' gives a copy of the epistle, 
wliieli ran as follows: (Thy humble servant ) lias uTidertakeii the task of rele- 
“ brntirn] thy generous acts, acts by no means a task for benefic'ence (Ukr 
“ (bine! ) 14) and he here offers thee bis expectations as a present, and such a 
“ prc'sent ! They c onsist in the oblaiiiing of a Damascus furred pelisse, mag- 
“ niliecMii, spotless, soft to (lie lonch, an ornament to the wearer, made with 
“ skins carefully dressed, sewn with care, long as thy longanimity, ample as (bv 
“ beneficience, lair as lliy dc'cds, lar{^e as thy heart, spotless as thy hononi’, 
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excellent as (by luerit, embroidered like thy poetry and piose ; its cxlerioi- 
(pleasiny) like thy aspect, its interior (mmd) like thy heart, adornin.j; the 
“ wearer, and einhellishing the assemblies; to serve as a cloak to ihy hum- 
“ ble servant and a lustre to thy glory, which God pioteet ! so that even he 
who does not wear it may be grateful to thee, and he who does not put it 
“ on may praise thee for it. The gloss of its fur may fade, but the impression 
‘‘ of gratitude which it produced will remain ; the skins may wear out, but our . 

thanks and praises shall be renewed. (Thy humble servant) has composed 
“ some verses in which he has combined every species of ornament, and, tliough 
“ the sending of them to you is like the sending of dates to ITajar (1 5), yet he 
“ presents them in the same manner as perfumes are offered to the perfumer 
“ and as clothes are placed in the hands of the vender. {Thy servant) thus dc- 
“ [)osits his eulogium in its fitting place, and lie brings tlie merit (of his produc-- 
“ iion) into conjunction with the meritorious, by composing this (hasldu) in thv 
“ honour and confiding it to the safeguard of thy generosity.” Imad ad-din 
then gives the kastday which begins thus : 

I should sacritice my fatlKM* to jjresorvc that person for whom, in my love, I [>im* 
with desire and pas.sion. 

This piece is to be found in his (Jhn ahTadwtzi's) dkvehL In reply to this 
kasida, Imad ad-din wrote another, rhyming in the same syllable ; they are both of 
great length, ndbre mentioning the epistle and the kastdaj Imad ad-din speaks 
in these terms of the author: ‘‘A young man of talent, instruction, inlluence, 
‘‘ discretion, manliness, spirit, and honour, with whom I was united in tin* 
bonds of friendship by the sincerity of our mutual sentiments, and who pos- 
“ sessed in perfection all the means (of plcasiny) which wit, ingenuity, and 
intelligence can bestow.” lie then inserts the epistle with the kastda and its 
answer. I never saw any *!iing like this letter except one of which I shall 
speak in the life of Baha ad-dia Ibn b laddad, to ^^hom Ibn Kharuf al-AIaghi ibi 
indited an epistle of great originality, in which he asked him for a pelisse of 
dressed furs. — Ibn at-Taawizi was born on Friday, the 10th of Rajab, A. H. 
519 (August, A. D. 119.5), and he died at Baghdad on the 2nd of Shawwid, 
A. II. 584 (November, A. D. 1188); some say, 583. He was interred at the 
Abrez Gate Accordin,- to Ibn an-Najjar, in his History, the birth of Ibn at- 
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Tafnvizi look placr on a Friday, and his death on Saturday, die 18th ol Shaw- 
\\t\].^Tn(hi:izi means a vriter of omukis : lauwlz signifying amulets. It was 
imdei* this surname that Aliu Muhammad al-AIuharak Ihn al-AIiiharak (hn 
aS'Sarraj al-Baghdadi, the pious and holy ascetic already named towaids tlu‘ 
lu'ginning of this article, was generally known. Ihn as-Saniani (roL U. p, 150", 
wlio mentions him in {\ui Zail (snpphmietit) 'And in the Amd/i, says: ‘‘Perhaps 
“ his father dealt in charms and wrote anuilels.” Ihn as-Samani received 
from him some traditional information; this writer says also: “I asked him 
where and when he was horn, to which he replied : ‘ At al-Karkh (the mlmrh 
“ * of Baghdad in the veai* 470 (A.l). 108d-1).’ lie died in the month of the 
“ tii'sl Jumada, A. II. 55^ (June, A. D. 1 158), and was interred in the Shunizi 
“ C(*m(?tei y. He recited to me the following liru’S as his own : 

“ Let one object only (dod) engage yonr thoughts, and chase all other cares. You 
“ may thus hapjiily obtain such knowledge as may render all human learning usi*- 
“ less.” 


“ He then informed me that these were the onlv verses he ever (‘om- 
“ posed I H)).” — ^itshlih'n is a Ibreijpi name Iwrne by wiiite. slaves (mamh'th . 
We have already slated, in the heginniiig of (his article, that ISushtikin was a 
mamluk heloiijpnt; lo a descendani of al-MuialTar, the son of llais ai-lUiwasa. 
Ihn at-Taawi/.i hein/; one of iheir iimvlas, and miieli indehted to their kindness, 
composed a number of hrilliant poems in (h. ir luaise, and these he assembled 
in one of the four ehaplers into which his dhedu is tlivided. 


(1) Sci* page 1()8 of this volume. 

,2; A .short account of .iI-MuMirak Ibn at-Tailwizi will be found at the end of this article, 

[3] The word kitd, ihe |dural o( kitda, signifies segments, pieces cut off a coin, to sene as small change. 
'4) The word iUj {na/fdl) means a preparer of combustibles tc/f.'i naphtha. 

[3] All account of the rise and tall of the vizir Ibn al-Baladi is to Iw fourm in the Duwal al-lslAmiya (MS. 
No. to! 28()) , Ibn al-Atldr gives an account of his death in the Kdmil, year 505. 

\0] The signification of the word raha has evplatned in vol.t. page 347. 

(i) None of the historians whose works 1 have consulted speak of this person. One of the MSS. of Ibn 
Kballikan reads as-Sihti instead of al-Basti ( 

(8) Sibt f sigiiilics a daughter's son, a grandson by the female line. 

(t>) This whiteness of ilur hack irsulted probably from its having been excoriated by the saddle. 

(10) Ihc word harUn has two meanings: when taken as a noun, it is the name of a famous race-horse (see 
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vol II. p.'tfre 519, nole (2) ); and when employed as an adjective, it means a horse that sudilculy stops 
short. It may be |>ereeived that the poet meant to play upon this double signitication. 

(11) Ikrish is the Arabic name of four or five different plants. Here it may perhaps designate tritinmi rcpens. 
See Sonllieimer’s neil-nnd NuhrungsmUtelvon Ebn fiaitar^ b. II. s. 201. 

(12) The easy graceful style in ^^hich this lost piece is written has disappeared in the translation. 

(13) The doorway leading into the saloon where a great man gives audience is closed by a riirlain; a chain- 
bcriaiu [hdjib) posted there lifts up a corner of the curtain to let the visitor enter.— As the titles of Arabic 
books rarely indicate the subjects of which they treat, this work of Ibn al-Ta/'iwIzi’s may not perhaps have any 
reference to chamberlains. IJajaha wa 'I-Iiijdb may signify the keepers of secrets and the veils under which 
serrefs are hidden. 

(14) In the Arabic text of this letter, the third person singular is employed in jdace of the second. This is 
a customary form of respect. 

(15; llajar, a town of Arabia, in the province of Rahraiii, was renowned for the abundance of its dates; 
whence the proverb : “ hike him who carries dates to Ilaj.ir-” It is equivalent to the Fnglish one of carryini: 
coals to Newcastle. 

ilfi) Imftd ad-dln, who met al-Mubarak Ibn at-Ta.^wizi at Damascus subsequently to the year 54t) (A. D. 
ll SCi), says that he was a holy and virtuous shaikh, of an engaging aspect, agreeable in his manners, and 
pleasing in his discourse.— (A' /mrJda, MS. \o, lliT, fol. 72 verso. 


im Ar.-MIIALIJM THE POET. 

A 1)11 l-GliaiKuni Miihairmiad Ilm Ali Ihn Faris Ihn All Ihit Alxl Allah Ihn 
al-Iliisain Ihn al-Kasim al-Wasiti fjmtwe of WtUiT) al-llurthi, surnaincd iNajni 
ad-tiin (star of rclifjiov^ and generally known by the appellation of Ihn al-Aln- 
alliiu thr son of th preceptor), was a, higlily eelehraled [loet. Ills pieces arc so 
rcitlctc with pathetic sentiment and natural delicacy of thought, that they seem 
to melt with tenderness, lie was one of those whose poems got into wide eii- 
eiilation, whose name aet(uired popularity, and whose verses procured them 
])uhlie esteem, wealth, and iuriuenee. The composition of verses formed (he 
oeeiipatiou of his life, and llie epoch in svhieli lie lived encouraged him to per- 
severance. His poems are ehielly amatory, culdgistie, or miscellaneous : the style 
is easy and the thoughts arc' just. The greater part of his poetry is devoted to 
the description of love, desire, afibetion, and passion : liis verses seize the heart 
and possess a charm to whicli very few are insensihlc : people listen to them 
with pleasure and retain inem in their mind : they eommunicate them one to 
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aiiotlior, piTiuhcrs ijiiolc ihom in their exhorCatioiis, and the assemblies listen 
with delight. I heard some shaikhs oi' al-Bataih (1) say that Ihn al-Muallim’s 
poetry dei ived its toiiehing ellcct from a single eircnmstance, namely : that 
e^ (‘l y kastda whieh he composed was immediately eommitted to memory by the 
dervishes (fakirs) belonging to the order whieli is called the RipHie^ after its 
found(?r the shaikh Alimad Ibn ar-RilVd {vol. /. p. 152}, and, as they sung these 
po(‘ms at their (religions) concerts for tlie purpose of exciting their minds to a 
state of mystic rapture, the blessed inllnence of their sighs passed into and per- 
vaded his poetry. I found them all convinced of this as of a fact which left n(> 
doubt on their minds. (Re lids as it may^ I shall only observe) in a snnimary 
manner, that his poems resemble elegies, and that no man with the least spai k 
of love in his bosom can hear them without yielding to their charm and feeling 
his passion revive. A mutual jealousy subsisted between Ibn al-Miiallim and 
Ibn at-Taa^wizi rob IIL p. 164); this led the lattei' to satirize our poet in a 
piece of verse rhyming in j, which, however, we need not insert. Ibn al-AIu- 
allim composed a long kastda which opens thus : 

Brinjj hack the camels which have hastened off with their ffiir hurdeiis; when the 
mansion is no longer inhabited, it ceases to be home. In that valley resided (a maid) 
from w'hose access you were debarred, and whose pliant waist laughed to scorn the 
willow-branch. She betrayed her inconstancy at (oar) tirsl assignation (by staylny 
away); who now can engage the fulHImenl of a second promise? Ilow can we m(‘el 
whilst (warriors) of her tribe, sons of combat and lions of battle, surround her ? (war- 
riors) who long have borne the spear, and whose hands, methinks, were only formed to 
wield the pliant lance. They have girded the bright swords, and nought is seen in tin*, 
nomadic camp, biit the. Indian cimeter and the pike. If I turned away, ’twas to avoid 
the observation of foes, not from satiety or indifference. Inliabitants of NomAn (2) ! 
where are the days we ])assed at Tiiwaila? {TcH me where!) inli \bitants of NomAn ! 

In another poem he says ; 

flow often did 1 say: “Beware {(he valley of) .d-Akik, for its gazelles (maidens) arc 
“ wont to make its lions [warriors] their prey.” But you chose to chase the tender 
fiuvns of IlijAz, a id fortune being adverse, you became their prey. 

lie says again in another kastda : 

0 neighbours! Ihe tears which flowed (from my eyes were once plentiful and) worth- 
less, but (separated as we now are) by the hands of absence, (they are exhausted and) pro- 
cious. Let us stop at the valley (where my beloved resided ) ; stop there for an instant 
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short as that which is required to gird on a mantle or undo a caniel’s fcttci . Honv ollcn 
did I station there I Such moments T would cheaply purchase witli my life; judge thou 
if I would spare my wealth. 

In another Imtda he says : 

[f swore] an oath by the refreshing moisture enclosed within the lips [of nwj khvn/\ 
and encircled with hidden pearls, that, when the camel-driver reach(*d the hill from 
which al-Ozail) (3) could be seen, I should breathe my last. Rut who now will help 
me to expiate my oath? Had I not seen in that valley the tra(a>s of my beloved I.aila 
and {objects to awaken my slumberiny) passion, I should not have r(‘turncd heic like one 
possessed. 

Tlie motive Avhich induced Ibn al-Muallini to compose iln: hast da [froin trhirh 
this last passutjt} is extracted ) was, that lie, al-Ahlah (ro/. III. p. 1G2; and Il)u 
at-Taawi/.i (voL III, p, lO'i) liaving read the exquisite Imsida of Sun-l)uri**s 
[ Vol. II. p, d‘21 ) wliicli begins witli this verse : Is it lints that (he love of nil niy 
i ompamons is rcnaited ? Is such the general character of larfje'eyed ynzelles (maidens ? 
and of which we shall again speak in the life of Amid al-AIulk Muhammad, 
I hey were (illed witli admiration, and Ibii al-AIuallim composed this poem in the 
same prosodiac measure; Ibn at-Taawizi wrote, on the same occasion, a biilliani 
Imida winch he scut to tlie sultan Salah ad-din, vvlio was then in Syria. It con- 
tains tlie praises of this prince and begins thus : 

If your habits, when in love, resemble mine, let us stop our camels at the two sand- 
hills of Vabrin (4). 

Al-Al)lah also composed a Imsida^ but Ibn at-Taawizi’s is the best of the three. 
It has been handed down that Ibn al>Mualliin related as follows: “WInui in 
“ Baghdad, I passed one day by the place where the shaikh Abu ’l-Faraj Ibn al- 
“ .laiizi (iX)L 11. p. 00) used to hold his sittings for the piirpc se of delivering 
pious exhortations; and, seeing a dense crowd assembled, I asked a person 
“ there what had brought th ‘in together ? He replied : ‘ II is the preacher Ihn 
‘ al-Jaiizi who is holding a sitting.’ Not being aware (hat he did so, I forced 
my way forward till I couM see and hear him. lie was then preaching, and, 
“ in the midst of his exhortations, he pronounced these words: ‘And It has been 
“ ‘ well said by Ihn al-Muallirn : 

‘ The repetition of Thy name gives fresh pleasure to my car ; and Thy name, oft 
* repeated, is charming to my sight.’ 
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“ I Avas {;reaily sh uck with the coincidence of iny presence and this citation 
“ ot* a A Cl sc from one of iny own poems, but neither Ibn al-Jauzi nor any per- 
son in llic assembly knew that I was there.” The verse of which he speaks 
hclonijs lo one of his most celebrated haddas. In another poem, Ibn al-Muallim 
savs : 


My I’orliliule has heoii overcoiiH; by a person Aviiom 1 dare not make known, and my 
heart’s l)Iood has been Avantonly shed by one whom 1 dare not name. She was cruel, 
but my tongue had not [)Ower to rcf>roach her; yet my heart had strength enough to 
suffer her tyranny. 

On the day when tlie battle of the Camel was fought near Basra, the engage- 
liKUit had not yet begun, when (the klialif) Ali sent his cousin Abd Allah Ibn 
al- Abbas with a letter to Talha and az-Zubair, in which he endeavoured lo dis- 
Miade tbem from commencing hostilities. In giving Ibn al-Abbas the hdter, he 
said : ‘‘ Do not have any interview with Talha, for you will lind him [hcadsiroriij] 
as the bull which twists up its nose; he will mount an nnnily camel and say 
•'it is perfectly broken (5); but meet az-Zubair, foi’ he is of a moie tractabb; 
disposition, and say to him : ‘Thy maternal cousin (6) sends thee this nies- 
‘ sage: Thou hast known me in Ilijaz and thou wilt not know me in Irak; 
‘‘ ‘ what has occurred to change the former feelings (7)?’ ” Ali was (he first 
person who employed this (‘xjmession, and Ilm al-Mnallim inserted it in the 
lb I lowing verse : ' 

They olTcred him their salutations al al-Jaze (8) and they turned their hacks on 
him at al-tlhaur (9) ; what has occurred lo change their former feelings? 

Tills verse is to be found in one of bis long luistdas; I look All’s message from 
<1 work entitled Nnhj al-Dald(jlia (the highway of eloqueme) (10). It is needless to 
t x[)atiate on the beauties (1 1) of Ibn *d-Muallim’s poetry, as bis dkvdn is well 
know n and in general circulation. He was bom on the cv(‘ of the 17(h of the 
lallei' .himada, A. II. 501 (February, A. D. 1108), and he died at al-IIurth on 
ih(‘ 4th of Ilajah, A. II. 5D‘2 (June, A.D. 1196). — Ilurthi means belonging to al- 
IIurth, whii h is a village in the district of Nahr Jaafar, at ten parasangs from 
Wasit. It was his native place, and he continued to reside in it till his death, 
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(d) See vol. 1. page 

(2) See pages ^33, 141), lft3 of this volume. 

(3) Al-Ozaib is the name borne by a number of springs situated in difTercnl parfs of iln* Arabian desert. 

(i) Sec page 121) of this volume. 

(!i) Or: “llc^ill engage in difilcultics and say that they are easily got over.” 

(6) Safiya, the mother of az-Zubair, and Abft Tftlib, the father of All, were brother and sister. 

(7) The words 1^3 signify literally: What has passed away of that wtjieb lias eommeneed ? 

Tliis proverbial expression is noticed by al-MnidAni, tom. 11. p. fio7 of rreytag's edition. 

\H) Al-Jaz^ [the valley,; some valley in Arabia is here meant. 

(1)^ Al-Ghaur is the name given to the valley of the, .Tordan. 

(10) al-Bal<lgha{lhe highway of eloquence). This work is stated by some writers to lime been eom- 

piled by the. sharIf Ab(t ’1-KAsim Ali al-Murtada [v. U. p. 25()), and that it consists of maxims ami dis^•ollr^e'^ 
uttered by Ali Ibn AbiTalib; but the general opinion is unfavorable to its aullientieiiy. Some large e<»m- 
menlaries have been composed to eluridaie this work. 

(M^ The word fawdid, here rendered by beauties^ means: notes^ useful hints. 


iMUVVAFFAK AD-DIN AL-lRDILl. 

Ain't Al)(l Allah Mnhaniniad Thii Yusuf Ibii iVIuhaininatl lltn Kaid al-lrhili 
[nnih}(t of Arhein), suniaiucd AliiwaRak ad-din (farouml in Im religion was 
hroiurlit u[» at Arhola, (Ik* nalivc* place of hi.s family, hul he wa.s horn a( Dalit'aiii, 
(ichenre hiii surname of al-lhhrdni). This celchrated poet, who hore also tin- 
hifjhest reputation as a {^rammariau, displayed otpial tal(‘nts in all the varioii.'- 
speeies of poetry ; he ranked with tlie most learned of the afje in tiio seienees nl 
prosody and rliymc; in poetieal erilicisin lie was one of the most aente, in di.s- 
tinguishing faults from heauties, one of the most skilful, and iu teding poetical 
eomposilions, one of tlu? most expert. Having acquired some knowledgt* of the 
sciences of the ancients (ihr. Greeks), he drew up an explanation oi'' it]ie iJiffrul- 
ties offered Inf) the Book of Jaiclid. Bahrain, when yet l\ hoy, and before Ik 
had commenced his literary studies, he composed verses in imitalioii of the 
example oflered by 'he Arabs of the desert. He was the niasier under whose 
tuition Abu ’1-Barakt\t fitn al-ATustaufi (vol. ll. p. ririh;, the author of the 
Ilistoiy of Arliela, studied the sciences connected with tlie art of poetry, 
and finished his education. This writer speaks of him in his work and 
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says, after enumerating his merits : Our shaikh Abu ’l-IIaram Makki al- 
“ Makisini the grammarian” — we shall give his life — had recourse to him for 
“ the solution of numerous grammatical difficulties, and obtained answers to 
“ all the questions which he proposed to him.” MuwalTak ad-din travelled to 
Sliahrozur and resided there for some time; he then removed to Damascus and 
celehrated, in a long kastda, the praises of the sultan Salah ad-din. Deleft a 
(liirnn of good poetry and of elegant epistles. As a poet, he ranked with those 
of his contemporaries whom we have already noticed in this work. One of liis 
productions is a kastda composed in honour of Zain ad-din Ahu ’l-Muza(Tar 
Yusuf Ihn Zain ad-din, the prince of Arbela, of whom some mention has been 
made in the life of his brother MiizalTar ad-din (rol. ][. p. 536). This piece, 
wliicJi is remtukable for its length and excellence, opens with the followinf; 

I’ho mansion at al-Cihada lias loii^j suffered from decay, and travellers stop to slied 
tears over its ruins. Its walls have mouldered away, and nought remains but the traces 
which time has only spared to efface them hereafter. There I spent many [hajypy) days ; 
but alas ! they have passed away ; the blessings of (lod be on those days and on that 
dwelling! The dark (;louds of morning stopped over it and shed the contents of their 
bosom upon its naked soil ; weeping over these ruins in the absence of rny tears ! may 
(iod recompense that service! Say to those who resided hero (!): **Tho ties with 
“ which I bound you hold no longer (2; ; and yet I loved you, for (in honour) you were 
a tree whose summit no bird could reach. Every night that passed, a guard stood 
“ around it, their lances moist with gore (3); and when a transgressor stretched his 
“ hand towards its branches, that hand was severed (from the arm) before it touched 
“ the fruit But the duty (of defending your honour) was at length relaxed, so that it 
seemed to the spectator an unprotected and an easy prize. The soil (of your glory) 
“is fruitful, but I approach not there in search of pasture, unless its reserved grounds 
“ be of difficult access; (lod created me not to feed my flocks in a meadow easy of ap- 
‘‘ proach, where he may feed his flocks who will (^. When l.ope impelled me to 
“ court your favours, despair stood before me and turned me away. My feelings to- 
“ wards you are the last remains of that love which commenced with desire, 'fhink 
“ not that I shall return to you; experience has removed the bandage from my eyes. 
“ Know that Zain ad-din has granted me a favour which precludes rnc from desiring 
“any other.” 

His father wa.s a native of Arbela and followed llic profession of a merchant ; 
like the other merchants, he used to visit Ilahrain and remain there for some 
time, ])rocuring pearls from the diving-heds ; it therefore happened that his son 
al-]Muwa(Tak Abii Abd Allah was born in that place. The child was taken to 
Arbela, and, for the reason just given, the surname of al-Bahrani was bestowed 
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upon it.. MuwalFak ad->din aUrbili died at Arbela on the eve of Sunday, the 
third of the latter Rabt, A. H. 585 (May, A. D. 1189), and was interml in 
the family cemetery, situated to the south of al-Bast. According to al-Mu- 
tarrizi, al-basl is a Persian word {best) arabicised, and signifies the sprcadmj out 
of the water at the mouth of a river (5). — DahrAni means belonff imf to al-Bahrain, 
which is a small town near Ilajar (6). Al-Azhari (voL II I » p. 49) says tlnit ii 
received the name of al-Halii'ain (the tioo seas) l)eeause (it lies near the sea, and 
because) a lake is situated near the villages of that place, at the entrances into 
{the region cMlcd) al-Ahsa. The villages of Ilajar are ten parasangs distant Iroin 
the Gieen Sea {the Persian Gulf), The lake is three miles in length and as 
many in breadth; its waters are brackish ; they never dry up, but remain stag- 
nant. Abii Obaid (voL 11. p. 480) states that Abu Muhammad [Yahija ) al-Va- 
zidi (7) related the following anecdote: (The khalif) al-Mahdi asked me arrd 
‘‘ al-Klsni (vol. IL p. TM) why a native of al-Babrain should be called a Bah rani ^ 
“ wlicreas a person belonging to al-llisnain was designated as a Ilisni (and not 
“ as a Hisnani). To this al-Kisai replied that people disliked saying HisnAni on 
‘‘ account of (the disagreeable sound eaiised by) the proximity of tte two w s; and 
I answered for BahrAni, that tliey preferred it to Bahrij bceausc the meaning 
“ of the lattei* term might be mistaken, bearing, as it does, another signilica- 
“ 1 . 011 , namely ; ‘ belonging to the sea.' " — M-Bast is the bed of a broad river 
passing through Arbela; tlie winter torrents and those ol' spring flow into it. 
It contains a great quantity of gravel. ' 


(1) Literally: to the neujhb ours, 

(2) Literally : are rotten in their strands. The strands of a rope are the smaller ropes of which it is com- 
posed. Ropes arc generally made of three strands of twisted cords. The Araloc word is i.iiva ihe 

plural of kuwa ['ijs). 

(3) Literally: The points of their .sp .ts sweated dciith. 

(4 1 Throughout this piece the poet ei’inlovs, wilh figurative signification , the pastoral terms employed hy 
the nomadic Arabs, deeding flocks, h -re signifies: obtaining riches or favours. 

(5) At the end of the article the auiLor informs us what the Bast of Arbela is. 

(6) See page 171 of this volume. 

<7) His life will be found in thii work 


;0L. III. 


2a 
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IHN AD-DAIIIIAN AL-FARADl. 

Abii Shijjaa Aiuljamniad Ibn Ali Ibn Slioaib, siirnained Fakbr ad-din ((//on/ 
of religion)^ and generally known by llic appellation of Ibn ad-l)abhan {the son 
of the was a native of Baghdad, a ealcMdator of inheritance-shaies 

ifaradi) (1), an arithmetician, and a philologer. Having left Baghdad, he pro- 
ceeded to Mosul and attached himself to the vi/ir Jamal ad-din al-Ispahani (2); 
hut he afterwards passed into the service of the sultan Salah ad-din, and was 
nominated hy him director of the government oHicc a( Maiyafarikin. Being 
nnahle, in (bis post, to come to a good understanding wilh the governor of (he 
ci(y, he l einovcd to Damascus and obtained a very inadecpiate pension, by whicb 
he dragged on a miserahle existence. In the year 586 (A. D, 1 190), he went lo 
Egypt, and subsequently returned to Damascus, wheie lu; settled. He drew up, 
on the partition of inheritances, a number of works, containing tables, and, 
amongst other treatises, he composed a (ihartb al-JIadtlh {unmunl expressions 
orrurring in the Traditions)^ the contents of vvhicli fill sixteen small volumes. In 
(his production he employed certain letters by means of which any word sought 
for could be found out. His pen was more eloquent than his tongue. He com- 
piled also a history and other works. Abu H-Barakat Ibn al-Muslauli (ro/. II, 
page 550) iiientions him in the history of Arbela, and counts him among th(‘ 
strangers who visited that city : ‘MIc was,” says he, ‘‘ a man of learning and 
“solid information; lie composed some good poetry.” This historian then 
gives the verses composed by Ibn ad-Dahhan in praise of the shaikh Taj ad-din 
Abu ’1-Yuinn Zaid Ibn al-Hasan al-Kindi (voL I. jp. 540). Tlie kdtih Imad ad- 
din also speaks of him with high commendation in the Khartdoj and gives some 
line passages from his poetry. One of these pieces is tlie following, composed 
on the grammarian Abii Muhammad Said Ibn al-Mubarak Ibn ad-Dahhan, 
generally known hy thd surnamt* of aii-Nasih (the monitof)^ who had lost one ol 
his eyes ; we have already sjioken of this person (voL /. p. 5T4) : 

Atl-DahhAn is not iar from having a son more deceitful (J) than himself in two ways. 
(To like) one of the wonders of the .sea, you may well relate it: (the son has) a single 
eye aud a doutile face {\). 
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Another of the passages cited in the same work is the I'olfowing, addressed to 
a person of rank on Ins recovery from sickness : 

The people made a vow that oh the day of thy recovery they would hold a fast ; I 
alone vowed not to hold one, but to break it. For I knew that the day of thy recover) 
would bo a festival; and on such days I disapprove of fasting even though done in 
consequence of a vow'. 

lie eomposfid also some fine poems for recitation. He was well skilled in 
astronomy and in the use of astronomical tables. His death took place at al- 
Hilla tas-Saifiya in the month of Safar, A. H. 590 (January-Fehriiary, A. I). 
119Vj. He had set out from Damascus to perform the pilgrimage, and, in 
returning, he took the road leading to Irak,* hut, on arriving at al-Hilla, his 
camel fell under him, and a piece of the wood of the saddle struck him in the* 
face and killed him on the spot. His stature was low, his face smooth, his 
heard long, thin, and white, inclining to yellow. — Some say that he hore the 
sui'namc of Ihirhan ad-Din (proof of religion), — Having already spoken of n/- 
Ililla ml. I. p. 634), we n(‘ed not repeat our observations. 


;l) See vol. I, ji. . 

(’i Tho life of iho vizir Jamal ad-dtn Abil Jaufar Muhammad al-lspahi\rii will be found in this volume. 
i:i rhere is here a play upon ilii* N\oids udhan and dahhdn. 

I 1 give the literal rncanii.^ of ilu* Arabic text; but, why a single eye should be a mark of deceit and du- 
plicity. I caniiol conceive 


IBN ONALX. 

Abu ’I-Alahasln Muftammad Ibn Nhm* Ihn aUIvisain Ihn Onain al-Ansari, sur- 
named Sharaf ad-din (noblcwss of religion) ^ was horn in Damascus, liiii his family 
belongy to Kufa. With liiiii closed the series of our great poets; his equal has 
iievcilB^ appeared, and, towards the close »>!' liis life, he remained witlmnt a 
rival. his pootical compositions, excellent as they are, he did not confine 
himself to one particular style; on the contrary, he displayed his talents in all 
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the various branches of that art. llis literary information was most extensive ; 
the greatei' [)art of the poetry, composed by the Arabs of the desert was familiar 
to him, and, I have been informed, he could re])eat from memory the con- 
tents of Ihn Uiiraid’s (voL III. p. 38) philological work, the Jamliara. He 
had a strong passion for satire and took pleasure in attacking the reputation of 
others; a long kastda of his, to which he gave the title of Mikrdd al-AdnU (the 
scissors to cut up reputations), is directed against some of the chief men at Da- 
mascus. The recurrence of his invectives against individuals having obliged the 
sultan Salah ad-din to banish him from that city, he composed, on leaving it, 
tlic following lines : 

Why have you banished an honest man who never committed a crime, who never 
stole? Expel the rnuwazzin from your country, if all are to be expelled who speak the 
truth (1). 

Ihu Onain travelled over various countries, such as Syria, Irak, Mesopotamia, 
Adaihaijan, Khorasau, Ghazna, Khowarezin, and Transoxiana; he next visited 
India, and afterwards passed into Yemen, which was then* under the rule of 
Saif al-lslam Toghtikin Ihn Aiyub (voL /. p. 655}, the brother of the sultan 
Salah ad-din. After residing there for some time, he piocccded to Damascus 
by way of Hijaz and Egypt. From Damascus he made freijiicnt excursions to 
other cities and returned home again. In the year 623 (A.D. 1226) I sa^v him 
at Arhela, but did not obtain any thing from him (2); he had been sent there 
on a political mission by al-Malik al-Muazzam Sharaf ad-din isa, the son of al- 
Malik al-Aadil and’ sovereign of Damascus (voL //. p. 428). He made but a 
short stay, and set out again. WJieh in India, he wrote the following lines to 
bis brother at Damascus : the second vei’se he borrowed from Abu ’1-Aia l- 
Maarri fvoL /. p. 04), but this he was well entitled to do (^if ive lake into consi- 
deration his own talents) : 

Separated as w< are, 1 forgive tby silence, for I know that thy letters could not find 
a bearer; and I pardon thy taif (.1) its cruelty (in not visiting my slumbers) y for, after 
travellinj,^ all niglit, it was still separated from me by a journey of many days (W. 

How well that is expressed, and with what elegance he introduces^P verse 
of Ahu ’l-Ala ! The same thought recurs in different passages of his poetry ; 
thus, in a long kastda, he says : 
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0 zephyr that eoniest from Tall RAhit and the meadows of al-llima ! how hast thou 
found thy way to India? 

He says also ia a piece composed at Aden, a city in Yemen : 

0 my friends! I ask not your taif to visit (wi/ slumherK); for, alas! how far is ad- 
DailamiyAt from Aden 1 

Ad-Dailamiydt, Tall Rdhitj and al-Uima are places situated in the plain of 
maseiis. The verse in al-MaariTs poem, whhdi precedes the one given here, 
runs as follows ; 

1 asked how far it was from al-Akik to ahifima? and I marvelled at the wide interval 
and the journey's length 

Al-Alaarri borrowed this ihoujght from Dihil Ihn Ali l-Kluizai, the poet of 
whom wc liave already spoken (col. I. p. 5(17). Dihil composed a satire on the 
khalil al-Motasim billah, the son of Haruii ar-Rashid, and, seareli having l>een 
made for him, he fled from Irak (o Egypt and took up his residence at Ilswaii 
{Syene]j in the farthest extremity of that country. On this occasion he com- 
posed (he verses which follow : 

A man driven by his apprehcnsioirs to IJswAn has not preserved the least trace of 
fortitude. I have fixed niy abode in a spot which the eye cannot reach, and which tlie 
laif itself would be unable to attain, were it to undertake so fatiguing a journey. 

We have been here led away from our subject, but one worI brouglu on 
another. — Subsequently to the dealli of the sultan Salali ad-din, when al-Malik 
nl-Aadil look possession of Damascus (5), Ihn Onain was absent on the jour- 
ney which he undertook in consequence of his banishment; hu- [on leaminy 
the events ‘which had taken place), he directed his stej)s b.svards Damascus and 
wrote to al-Malik al-Aadil the kastda rhyming in r, whendn he requests pei - 
mission to enter the city. In this oocni lie describes Damascus, relates lh(‘ 
sulVerings which he Undei v/ent in his peregrinations, and addresses a most 
touching appeal to that prince’s coinmiscralion. Tins piece, which is of the 
highest beauty, begins (hits : 

harm the laif of rny friends, were it to undertake a nocturnal journey [and 
Could it harm [my /bc«) were they to indulge inc in sleep (6) ? . 
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111 the heginiiin/^ of the poem he describes Damascus, its gardens, rivers, and 
the delightful spots in its vicinity; he then alludes to his banishment in these 
ter ms : 


I left it, hut not willingly; I abandoned it, but not through hatred; and 1 journeyed 
forth, but not from choice. I seek an uncertain livelihood in distant lands; how 
strange that [under so prosperous a re'njn as thy father*.s) subsistence should nut be ob- 
tained but by urgent prayers ! I veil the face of my eulogiurns, not to profane them ; 
and, disguising [my latenls), I luck up the (/)roMd) train of my expectations. ' 

In the same piece he says, complaining of his sufferings during his absence 
from home : 

To thee 1 complain of the pains of absence; lime passed so slowly, that each of those 
day's seemed to me a month ; my existence never brightens up, the traces of love are 
never effaced from my heart, and the hand of slumber never touches niy eyelids. My 
days are spent in an abode far from the luxuriant vegetation [of Damascus] y and I pass 
the nights, debarred from access to the pure, water [of Its streams). Strange that all 
mankind should repose under the tutelary shade of these {prinees)^ and that I alone 
should be an outcast iu the desert I 

11iis is a most beautiful kasida^ and it surpasses, in my opinion, Ahu Hakr 
Ihn Ainmar al-Andalusi’s (voi HI. p. 121); Imtda in the same rhyme and mea- 
sure, which commences thus : • 

l*ass round the glass, for the zephyr has ( onic. 

When .al-Mtilik al-Aadil read Ibn Onain’s poem, he authorised him to enter 
Damascus. On arriving there, the poet said : 

I 

I satirised the grandees iii Jillik (7), and I appalled the lower ranks by my invec- 
tives against the higher. Driven from it I was, but I returned despite them all. 

He displayed great acuteness in the composition and solutioaof enigmas, and, 
when I sent any to him by letter, he resolved them immediately and wrote mo 
hack an answer in verse, much liner than the question wAs. As he had no 
iudm ement for collecting his poetical works into a diwdn, he never undertook 
ibat task, so that now his pieces are found dispersi d in the hands of different 
persons. A native of Damascus made a small collection of his pOe|iH^ut this 
dut:dn dop noi contain tin* timth part of what he composed, and xfBBjpn per- 
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ceive in it some things which are not his. Ibn Onain was a man of grcal wii, 
gaiety, and humour. One of his kasulas, in whicJi he speaks of his travels and 
mentions his journey towards the East, ooiUains the following admirable verse : 

I penetrate into (8) the heart of the East, as if I were searchinj; in its recesses f<n 
the lustre of renown. 

Hut, in a word, his poetry abounds with beauties. In one of the months ol 
the yearGAO (A. D. 1251-2), l)eing then in Cairo, 1 had a dream (0) in wliieh I 
saw Ibn Onain holding a !)road, red-eolou red sheet of paper, on whic h were in- 
seribed about fifteen verses. ^4 composed these verses,” said he, ‘4or al- 
“ Malik al-Muzalfar (vol. 11. p. 301), the sovereign of Ifamai.” That prince 
was also dead at the lime of wliieh I am speaking. The assembly where we 
were* seemed to be numerous, and he read the verses to us. One of them 
struck me greatly and I repeated it ovc^r and over in my dream ; when I awoke, 
it was impressed on my memoi y and I give it liere : 

To rociU'. verses is not laudable, unless he whose praises they extol be deservin{{. 

This verse is not to be found in his poems. In the life of Fakhr ad-din ar-Ka/i 
(vol. II. p. 05 A), we have spoken of him and his poem which rhymes in / ; we 
have also mentioned him in the life of Saif al-lslaiii {vol. /. p.055). Iligli favour 
w as shown to him by dilTerent sovereigns, and he filled the post of vizir at Da- 
mascus, towards the end of al-Malik al-Muazzam’s reign and during the rei{pi ol 
al-Malik an-Nasir, that prince’s sou. On the aeeession of al-Malik al-Asluaf, 
he resigned his ollice, and, having retired to his house, he continued to reside 
there and never again occupied a situation under government. His birth took 
jilaec at Damascus on Monday, the 9th of Shaabau, A, II. 5A9 (0 *toher, A. 1). 
115A), and he died in that city on Monday evening, the 20th of liie first Habi, 
A. II. 630 (January, A. D. i 233). The next morning, he was interred in (he 
mosque founded by liimself at Ard a* Mizza (Jh3 land of al-ilizza ., whieli is a 
village at the gate of Damas; iis. Ibn ad-Dubaithi (vol. III. p. 10A) states that 
he heard him say: ‘‘We came originally from a place in Kufa called Masjid 
‘‘ Bani ’n-Naijar (the mosque of the Najjdrides)j and we drew our descent from 
the AnMrs.’’ Subsequently to my copying this passage, 1 visited the tomb 
of Bilal ,;®uhanunad’s muwazzin {\0)j which is situated in the cemetery lying 
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outside that (jate of Damascus which is called Bab as-Saghir. On coming out of 
th(* chapel erected over the grave, 1 observed a large tomb near the door (or 
near the Gate), and, being informed that it was Ibn Onain’s, 1 stopped and in- 
voked on him die mercy of God. 

'1) When the muwazzin calls the^^oplc to prayer, he proclaims that there i$ but one God and (hat Mu- 
hammad is the apostle of God. It is to this the poet alludes. 

(2) The author means that he did not learn any of Ibn Onain's verses from that poet’s own lips. 

(3) See vol. I. page xxxvi. 

(4^ Literally: by stations. 

(6] The occupation of Damascus by al-Malik al-AAdil took place A. H. 502 (A^D. 1195). 

(6) The poet means ; Gould it harm my jealous foes were they to allow me to sleep, so that I might see (ho 
lot/ in my dreams. 

(7) Jillik was one of the names given to Damascus. See vol. I. page 105. 

^8) Literally : I split. 

'9) The belief of Moslims in dreams is well known. ' 

(10) llilAl Ibn RabAh, an Abyssinian mawla to Abh Rakr, embraced Lslamism at an early period and fought 
in all Muhammad's battles. Hjp wa.s the only muwazzin whom Muhammad ever employed to call the people 
to prayer, and he accompanied him in all his cipeditions and sojournings. Biltll died at Damascus, towards 
A.H. 20 (A. D. 641), aged 'sixty -four years. 


AL-KAIM AL-OBAIDI. 

Abu ’1-Kasim Muhammad, called also iNizar, was the sou of Ahu Muhammad 
Obaid Allah, surnamed al-Malidi, the same who established an empire in Magh- 
rib. Abu '1-Ka.sim bore the title of al-Kiiim [the mainiainer). We have already 
spoken of his father {vol. 11. page 77), and of his sou al-Mansur Ismail (voL I. 
page'2\^). Having been solemnly proeiaimed by his father as the next suc- 
cessor to the throne of Ifrikiya and the adjoining country, his name was 
iiiscri!)ed on all the ofiicial papers and the umbrella (of state) was borne over 
his head. On ihe death of his father (A. IL 322, A, D. 934), the people re- 
newed (o him ihcir oath of allegiance. lie had been twice sent by'liis father 
into Egypt ; the first time, he set out on the 18th of Zii ’l-IIijja,^* H. 301 
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(July, A. n. 914), and, having taken possession ol’ Alexandria and al-l’ai' 
yum, he levied the land-tax [khardj) throughout the greater* part of Egypt and 
oppressed the people (1). In the second expedition, he reached Alexandria in 
the month of the first Habi, A. II. 807 (August, A. D. 919}, >vith a numerous 
army. The officer who governed there in the name of the mdm (klialif) 
al-Muktadir having retired at his approach, al-KMm took possession of the 
( ily and marched to al-Jiza with an immense body of trooj^s. Intelligence of 
these <*vents having reached Baghdad, al-Muktadir provided Munis al-Kliadim 
[the eunuch] with men and money, and sent him to repel the invader. Munis 
hastened by forced marches lo Old Cairo, and found, on his arrival, that al- 
Kaim had obtained possession of al-Jiza, al-LIshmunain and the greater part of 
as-Said (Upper Ugypi). The two armies then met, and a numlier of desperate 
conllirts ensued ; hut al-Kaiin having lost a great portion of his men and fiorses 
by tb(‘ plajjiie and by famine, disparted for Ifrikiya, and was pursued lo some 
di:^tane(* by (lie Egyptian army. He entered al-Mahdiya on Tuesday, the 8r(l 
of tini month of Ilajah, the same year (iNovember, A. I). 919). It was under his 
reign that Al)u Ya/id Makhlad ll)n Kaidad the Kharijite revolted (ar/am.s< Ih' 
Sliiilc dynnstij). To give the parlii^ulars of this insurrection would lead us too 
far; and, besides, we have already related, in the life of al-Mansur {vol. /. pufje 
‘219j, what happened to this rehel and how he died a prisoner (2). Al-Kaim 
was born at Salamiya (vol. U. p. 79), in the month of Muharram, A. H. 289 
(Mareli-April, lA.D. 898), -- some say in 282, and others again in 277,— He was 
taken to Maghrih by liis father, and he died on Sunday, the 18th of ShawwM, 
A. H. 88'i (May, A. D. 940), at al-Mahoiya,wliere Abu Yazid held him blockaded. 
Ismail, al-Kaim’s son, com ealed his father’s death lest the insurgent chief, who 
was then in the neighbourhood, besieging the city of Susa, should learn llu* 
event and conceive fresh hojies of success. lie therefore left all things as 
they were, and distributed doirat ms and presents in abundance. He 
avoided also assuming the title of khalif, and headed his letters with these 
words : From the emir Ismail, the designated successor to the command of the 
Moslim^{8). 

(1; lIo'3|Ft}i6ri obli^nrl to evacuate Kgypt by Mfitiiis the eunuch, who had been sent against him l)y ilx 
kbaiif alSluktadir.— (A6n KhulMn.) 
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(2) Ibn Kh.ilJiin gives a full account of AbA Yazld’s revolt in bis notice on the Fatiniidcs, and again, in his 
History of the Berbers. 

(3) Literally: The holder of the covenant of the Moslims. That is; the person to whom the Moslims en- 
gaged their fealty as successor to the throne. 


AL-MOTAMID IBN ABBAD. 

Al-Motamid ala 'llali {the supported hj God) Ahu ’1-Kasiin Aliilianiinatl, the son 
of al-Moladid hillali Abu Anir Abhad, the son of az-Zafir al-Mnwaiyiid l)illab 
Abu ’l-Kasim Muhammad, hkii of Seville, die son of Abu '1-Walid Ismail, the 
son of Kuraish, the sou of Abliad, the son of Amr, the son of Aslam, the son 
of Ami’, the son of Altai', the son of Noaim, a memlier [hy descent) of ihe tribe 
of Lakhm [akLnkhmi] and a descendant of an-Nomaii Ibn al-Mundir, the last 
king of amira(1\ was sovereign of Cordova, Seville, and the portion of the 
Spanish ])(uiinsula situattid in the proximity of these two cities. It was of him 
and his father that a certain poet said : 

« 

The sons of Abbitd, the profjeny of the iMuiulirs (there is an origin I) have added 
fresh lustre to the renow n of their ancestors. Glory has engendered no other offspring 
but these heroes ; the children of glory are few. 

The authority w Inch this dynasty acquired in Spain originated in (lie following 
manner: — Noaini and his son Allaf were the first of the family who passed from 
the East into Spain ; they were natives of al-Arish, an ancient city which marks 
the [)oint of separation between Syria and Egypt, and is situated on llie edge of 
I lie Syrian desert. {On their arrival in Spain) they scliled at Tumih, a village in 
iliat district of the pj ovince of Seville which is called Tushana (Tocim), Attaf left 
issue, and one of his descendants, the kddi az-Zafir Muhammad Ibn Ismail, was 
the first of the family in that country who emerged from obscurity. Having risen 
to the post of kM at Seville, he acted tx) wards the people with such yffiee and 
moderation as drew on him the; attention of every eye and the lovl^P every 
heart. When the sovereign of Cordova, Yahya Ibn All Ibn Hammu^al-Ha- 
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sani, surnamcfl al-Motali, who was a prince of a tyrannical disposition, laid sic.^e 
to Seville, the chief men of that city went to the kddi Muhammad and said lo 
him: “ Secst thou not what this tyrant hath brought down upon us, and how 
“ he hath destroyed the property of the people ? . Arise then with us, and let 
“ us go forth against him ; >vc will give thee the sovereignty ovei* us and con- 
cede to thee the supreme authority.” He accepted their pro|)Osal, and they 
sallied forth against Yahya. That prince, who was then intoxicated with wine, 
mounted on horseback to encounter them, and met with his death. ^ The power 
of Muhammad Ihji Ismail being thus established, he took possession of Cor- 
dova and other j)laces. The history of his pioeeedings wn'tli the pretended 
Hishfim Ibn id-Hakam is well known: Ilisham Ihn al-llakam, the last Omaiyide 
sovereign of Spain, had allowed al-Mansiu‘ Ibn Abi Aamir not only to acquire 
an ahsolute authority over him, but to exclude him from all communication 
with the public; no orders issued from the palace but such as were dictated hv 
that minister; llu* piince was debarred from the exercise of power and dcjuived 
of all the attributes of royalty, with the exception of the imperial title and the 
mention of his name in the khotha' {public prayer) offered up from the piil[)its. 
Nothing was then heard of him for upwards of twenty years, and various changes 
ha(^ taken place when the kddi Mubammed was informed, some time after his 
accession and the reduction of the (iieighhouring) ('ilies under his rule, that 
Ilisham Ibn al-Hakam was in a mosque at Kalat HabMi [Calatrarn) . He imme- 
diately sent for him, and having placed the supreme authority in his hands, he 
c()nstituted liimself the vizir of this {mock sovereign). Alluding to this circum- 
stance, the hdfiz Abu Muhammad Ibn Ilazm az-Zahiri (vol //. p, ‘207; says, in 
his NAha tal-AvAs: ‘‘ I declare solemnly (2) that the like of such an event ne^ ci 
“ occurred: upwards of twenty years had elapsed since the death of Hisham Ibn 
“ al-IIakam, surhamed al-Miiwaiyad, when there appeared a man called Khalaf 
“ al-Khadri who gave nimself o* t for that prince, and, being proclaimed 
“ sovereign, the public prayer was offered up in his name, at different periojls, 
‘‘ from all the pulp'ts of Spain. He caused great bloodsh(‘d; armies encoun- 
terc^n battle on his account, and during more than twenty years (4) he per- 
‘‘ seve»|in his pretensions. The kddi Muhammad Ibn Ismail held the rank 
‘‘ of \fl|funder him and possessed all the authority. Things continued in this 
state till the false Flsliain’s death, when the kddi assumed the su[)remc 
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“ power.” {Mukmmad Ibu Isimil) was versed in jurisprudence and literature; 
he possessed a perfect knowledge of the means by which empires are governed, 
and he t^onlinued to reign with absolute authority till his death. This event 
took j)lace on Sunday, the 29th of the first Jmnada, A.H. 433 (January, A. I). 
I0/i‘2;. He was interred in the citadel of Seville. Some say that he died to- 
wards llic year 450; diflerent dales also are assigned to his accession ; Imad ad- 
din mentioning, in hh Kkartdaj the year 414 (A. D. 1023-4), and others giving 
the year 424. God best knows the truth in all these statements! — On the 
death ol Muhammad the kddi, his soil Abu Amr Abbad, surnamed al-Motadid 
billah, succeeded to the throne. Sj)eaking of ihis prince, Abu 1-lIasan Ali II)n 
llassam voL II. p. 304) says, in his Dahinra: “Then the authority passed to 
“ Abbad, in the year 433; he at first bore the surname of Faklir ad-DawIat 
“ (glory of the empire]^ and afterwards that of al-Motadid (5). lie was the axle 
“ ol the mill-stone of afnietion (for his foes) and the utmost limit of torment : 
“ think of a man whom neither high nor low could withstand, from whom 
“ neither the near nor the distant could escape; a mighty prince who consoli- 
“ dated the jiower which had been shaken, a lion who devoured the fawn wliils! 
“it was reposing (G\ a precipitate {politician] against whom even the aslu- 
“ cions had to be on their guard, and a dastard of whom the bravest war- 
“ riors stood in awT ; misguided, he followed the right path; obstinate, he 
“abandoned his resohilions; even when be spared, he assaulted, and the 
“ people (tvere his) partisans. Wt, with all this inconsistency of conduct (7), 
“ he established his authority so that he extended his power, enlarged his 
“ kingdom, multiplied his troops, and increased his means. - Besides this, 
“ he w'as gilted with a handsome face, a body perfect i/i its jiroportions, a 
“ ('olossal stature, a libm'al hand (8), penetration of intellect, presence ol 
“ mind, and a veracity which did him honouj . By these qualities he sur- 
“ |)assed all his contemporaries; and moreover, before ambition led him to 
“ aspire after power, he had looked into literature with a close glance and an 
“ acute apprehension; so that by his quick intelligence, he acquired an abun- 


“ dant stock of information, noted down without serious Study, withoii^advan- 
“ cing far into its depths, without exten. ive reading, and without in||Ring in 
“the passion of collecting hooks.. With those accomplishments, iSRerived 
“ Iroiu his g(‘nius the talent ol speaking in an ornate style. He composed also 
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“ pieces of verso remarkal>le for beauly, containing thoughts which the iiaiiiral 
turn of his disposition enabled him Ip attain, expressing perfeelly well what 
“ he wished to say, aiid displaying such excellence as caused theiii to he copied 
‘‘ by literary men. To these brilliant qualities he united a liberal disposition, 
wherein he rivalled the [eopioiis) rain-(douds. The history of al-Motadid, in 
“ all his actions and his various projects, is siugulai’ and striking. Ih; was 
“ addicted to women, of wliom he had great numbers and of various races ; in 
this indulgence he reached a limit which none of his contemporaries c\ci 
“ attained, and, by its frequency and his natural vigour, he begot a numerous 
“ progeny. It is said that he had about twenty sons and as many daughteis. 
This writer gives some pieces composed by him» of which this is one : 

When the night was washing from its eyes the eollyi ium {of darknestt) with the water 
of morning, ami the zephyr blew mildly, we drank an old (hV/i/or, in colour) like gold, 
in perfume strong, and in body weak (9). 

In the life of Ahii Ilakr Muhammad Ihn Ammai* (voL 111. pmje 130), we liave 
given some extracts from the two Imidas composed by that vizir in honour of 
al-Mntadid (1 0) ; one of these poems rhymes in r aiid the other in m, Al-Motadid 
is thus described in a piece of verse composed by bis son al-Motamid : 

A {jencrous prince, bestowing thousands belbre the rccpicst is made, and who offers 
excuses, thinking hi.s gifts too small. His hand is kissed by every mighty man, and 
were it not for its moisture [its liL€rality)y wc should say it is a rock. 

He continued in the glory of power and the enjoyment of pleasure, till he was 
attacked by a quinsy which soon carried him off. On perceiving his death draw 
near, he oidered a singer to be brought in, with the intention ol drawing an 
omen from the first words of (he piece which miglit be sung, and the singer 
eommenced %lth this verse : 

We kill lime, knowing that it will kill us; mix then the [nme) with the water of the 
cloud and give us to drink. 

Frowhese words hfidrew a bad omen, and effectively, he only survived five 
days, ^uis death took place at Seville, on Monday, the first of the latter Jumada, 
A. H. 461 (March, A. D. 1 06t);, and he was interred there the next day. His sou 
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al-Motamid ala ’Ilah Abu ’I-Kasiiu Mviliainiiiad succeeded to the throne. Speak- 
infj of al-IMotainid, Al)u ’Hlasan Ali Ihn j^Kattaa (vol. IL p. 2G5) says, in his 
Lumoli al-Mulah : “The most liberal, the most hospitable, the most munificent, 
‘‘ and the most powerful of all the princes who ruled in Spain. Ilis court was 
“the lialting place of travellers (1 1), the rendezvous of poets, the point to- 
‘‘ wards which all hopes were turned, and the haunt of men of talent; so much 
“ so, that, at the door of no other contemporary prince were to be found so 
“ many eminent poets and literary men as were assembled in his presence (12).” 
Ibn llassam says, in the Dakhtra: “AJ-Motamid Ibn Abbad left some pieces of 
“ verse [beautiful) as the bud when it ojiens to disclose the flower; and, had 
“ the like been comjjoscd by persons who made of poetry a profession and a 
“ merchandise,’ they would still have been considered as charming, admirable, 
“ and singularly original.” One of these pieces is the following : 

Tliou liast often shunned mo, though sometimes events induced thee to treat me 
kindly. The time of our separation seemed (dismal] as night, and the moments of our 
meeting [hriylit] as the moon. 

This idea bears some relation to that which a poet lias expressed in the follow- 
ing v(‘rses •of a poem : 

The light of morning removed {the cover of darkness) off her face, and the mole of her 
cheek arose, iinbiic<l with moisture. The mole on her cheek seemed like the moment 
of //it.strr.ss’ii) displeasure in the time of love. ' 

Having resolved to send his concubines from Cordova to Seville, he set out 
with tliem and escorted them from night-fall till morning. He then bade them 
farewell and returned baek, reciting some verses, two of which ran as follows; 

I travelled with tliem whilst the rpho of night wag of one uniform colour, but, when 
it appeared stripwl [hy the rays of dawn), I stopped to say farewell, and my hand saluted 
them as the mornuig salutes the stars (13). 

This idea is highly beautiful. He said also on the subject of his bidding 
tiuuii farewell ; 


Early in the morning, when I stopped to say hirewoll, standards were waving in the 
< om i of the castle, and we wept blood, so that, by the shedding of red tears, our eyes 
appeared like wounds. 
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This is an imitation of the thought which a poet has thus expicsscd : 

1 wept blood, so that a person said: “This youth is bleeding from the nose with tlie 
“ lids of his eyes."’ 

A similar idea occurs also in a piece of al-Abiwardi\s which we have aln^ady 
given [p, 149 of this volume). The following verses are by al-Motamid : 

Were the eyes of delators not fixed upon me, and did I not fear that the guards 
might tell, I should have made you a visit to retribute your cruelty (H), even were I to 
creep on my face or walk on my head/ 

He addressed the following lines from his palac e at Cordova to his buon-com- 
[)anions who had made a morning party at az-Zahra, inviting them to come and 
carouse with him that evening : 

On your account, the palace envied az-Zahr^i, and I swear by my existence and yours 
that it was not in the wrong! At az-ZahrA you rose as suns to lij^ht the day; a()penr 
near ns as moons to light the night. 

This idea is novel and striking. — Az-Zahrd\io) is one of the most admirahle 
“ ediriccs in the world; its erection was commenced in the heginniug of the 
year 325 (November, A. D. 93G) by AlnVl-Mutarrif Al)d ar-Iiahman, sur- 
“ named an-Nasir, (the son of Muhammad, the sou of Al)d Allah, Vwho was 
one of the Omaiyide sovereigns of Spain. It lies at the distance of four miles 
“ and two-thirds from Cordova. Its length from east to west is two thousand 
“ seven hiiudrcd cubits, and its breadth, from north to south (1(V , one tliou- 
“ sand live hundred cubits ; the number of its pillars is four tli uisand three 
“ hundred, and it has upwards of fifteen thousand door.. An-Nasir divided 
“ the revenue of the state Into three portions; one was given to the tioops, 
“ another deposited in tlie treasury, a* d the third spent on the construction of 
the Zahra. The taxes of Spain at that time amounted todivc millions four 
“hundred and eighty thousand dinars, besides seven hundred and sixty-five 
“ thousand dinars produced by the tolls (17). The Zahra is one of the most 
“ colossal buildings erected by man, the most splendid and the most ic- 
“ nowned (18).’’ The preceding indications arc taken from Ilm Bashkuwars 
history of Spain. — ^The crlehrated poet Abu Bakr Muhammad Ibn Isa Ihn IMu- 
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hainmad al-Lakluni ad-Dani Celt a natural partiality for the Ahbiid family in 
('onse(|ueiice of the patronage which he had ‘received from al-Motamid (10) ; 
and lie ( elebrated the praises of that prince in a number of beautiful pieces. 
In one of these poems, he mentions al-Motamid's four sons, namely : ar-Rasbid 
Obaid Allah, ar-Radi Yazid, aMVIamun al-Faih, and al-Mutamin. In this piece 
h(‘ says, with the utmost elegance : 

{1/e is) a helper iu want, an assisler in adversity; in armour, he appals; in silks, he 
excites admiration, (//m are) beauty, bcnelicence, rank, and power; {he is) like 
the noontide sun, the cloud, the lightning {which announces the genial rains] 

and the thunder [which threatens). AVilh his blood he raised a monument of glory, and 
he enlarged that edifice by sons, mighty and resolute; lour in number, like the tempe- 
raments, combined to niainUiin in health the body of renown and the nobleness of 
ancient descent. 

Xotwithsianding the illustrious deeds and the generosity of this family, it 
('oiild not escape detraction : thus, Abii ’l-Hasan Jaafar Ibn Ibrahim Ibn al-Ilajj 
al-Lurki (20) said of them : 

Mourn for the world and for the death of beneficence, si gee bchcfieence subsists md 
in the family of AbbAd! I passed three months with them as a guest, yet never obtained 
a dinruM'; I then left them and received no provisions for my journey. 

At that lime, Alpbonso (VI.), the son of Ferdinand, the sovereign of Cas- 
tile and king of the Spanish Franks, had become 'so powerful that the petty 
(Vloslim kings of that country were obliged to make peac<» with him and jjay him 
tribute. He then took Toledo on Tuesday, the first of iSafar, A. H. 478 (May, 
A. 1). 1085), after an arduous siege. That city belonged to al-Kadir billali Ibn 
Zi 'n-Nun, In allusion to this event, the following verses were pronounced by 
Abu Muhammad Abd Allah Ibn Faraj Ibn Gbazlun aUYabsubi,- generally 
known by the appellation of Ibn al'Assdl O^^l) at-Tulaitili, and of whom Ibn 
basbkuwal s[)eaks in bis Silal (21) : 

Hasten the speed of your horses, inhabitants of Spain ! none can dwell in quiet there 
unless by chance. The heads ( fortresses) drop off from the ends of its necklace, and 
soon, I think, the necklace of the |)cninsula will be hroken in the middle. He who 
resides near evil should not think himself secure from it^ attacks; how eould a man 
live in a basket of snake.s ? ^ , 

Al-Motamid Ibn Abbad surpassed all the other kings in greatness of power 
and extent of cm])irc, ycl he also paid tribute to Alpbonso, After the capture 
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of Toledo, the latter eoneeived hopes of .getting that priiiee’s kingdom into his 
possession, and therefore refused to receive the tribute. At the same lim(‘, he 
sent him a threatening message, ordering him to deliver up his fortresses ; on 
which condition, he might retain the open country as his own. These words 
])rovoked al-Motamid to such a degree, that he sti iick the ambassador and put 
to death all those who accompanied him. Alphonso had set out with (he in- 
tention of besieging Cordova wlien he received intelligence of this event, and 
h(* immediately returned to Toledo that he might make every necessary prepa- 
ration for the siege {of Scrille) (22). When the shaikhs of Islamism and its doc- 
tors w(^rc informed of his pi*oject, they assembled and said; Behold how the 
‘‘ Aloslim cities fall into the hands of the Franks whilst onr sovereigns aie en- 
“ gaged in warring against each other! If things continue in tin’s stale, the 
Franks will subdue the entire country.'’ They then went to the kMi Abd 
Allah Ibn Muhammad Ibn Adham, and conferred with him on the disasKus 
whlvh had befallen the Moslims and on the means by which they migl\t be 
remedied. Every person had something to say, bnt it was finally resolved that 
(hey should write to Abu Yakub Yusuf Ibn Tashifin, the king of (he al-Mnlath- 
ihmAn (2d) and sovereign of Morocco, imploring his assistance. (We shall givi* 
(he life of Yusuf Ibn Tashifin.) The kddi then waited on al-Motamid and in- 
formed him of what had passed. Al-Motamid concurred with them on (he ex- 
pediency of such an ap[)licalion, and told the kddi to bear the message himsell' 
to A usuf Ibn Tashifin. The /iddi hesitated at first, biit as the prince insisted, 
he retired, imploring of the Almighty that things might turn out well, llavin?; 
wr itten to the sovereign ol' Alorocco, acquainting bhn witli what had taken place, 
he despatched the letter by one of his slaves. When Yusuf Ibn Tasl ifin received 
this communication, he set out in all haste for Ceuta ; ind the kddi^ with a 
numerous company, proceeiii d to the same place for the purpose of meeting 
that monarch and representing to him tl.e situation of the Moslims. Yusuf then 
gave orders that the army .sh( uld be taken over to Algeziras, which is a city in 
the territory of Spain ^ whilst he himself remained at Ceuta, a city in the terri- 
tory of Morocco and lying opposite to Alge/iras. lie reealled from [the city of) 
Morocco the troops which he had left there, and \^en all were assembled, be 
sent them across to Spain, and followed with a body of ten thousand men. Al- 
Motamid, ^ho had also assembled an army, went to meet him; and the Moslims, 

ill, 
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on hoariiuj tlui news, hastened from every country for the purpose of comhat- 
in;j the infidels. On receiving intelligence of ihese events, Alphonse, who was 
th(‘n at Toledo, took the field with forty thousand horse, exclusive of the other 
troops whieli came to join him. lie wTote also a long and threatening letter to 
Yusuf 11)11 Tashifin, who inscribed on Jthe back of it these words: What will 
happen thou shall seel and returned it. On reading the answer, Aljihonso was 
filhid with apprehension, and observed that this was a man of resolution, Tlu‘ 
two armies then advanced and met at a place called az-Zallaka, near the town ol 
Batalyaus [Badajos], where they formed inline. The Moslims gained the vic- 
tory, and Alphonso lied with a few others, after witnessing the extermination of 
his troops. Some state that tins engagement took place on a Friday, in one ol 
lh(i first ten days of the monlh of Ramadan, A. IT. hut the true date is the 
I5(h of Rajah of that year (20th October, A. I). 1080). This year was adopted 
ill Spain as the eommeneement of a new era, and was called the year of az-Zal- 
Idha. The battle of az-Zallaka is one of (he most celebrated in history. Al- 
Motamid on that day displayed the greatest bravery, and numerous wounds in 
his fitce and body attested his undaunted courage. The beasts ()f burden and the 
arms of (he enemy fell into the hands of the Moslims. The emir Yusuf [Ihn 
Tdshifin) then returned to Africa, and al-Molamid to his kingdom. Tlie ensuing 
year, Yusuf passctl into Spain, and al-Motamid having gone to meet him, he laid 
siege to a fortress belonging to the Fjanks, but was unable to take it. Having 
resumed his march, he went across to Granada, and Abd Allah Ihn Ruluggin, 
the lord of that city, came out to receive him. Abd Allah then^ re-enleied 
(iranada with the intention of sending the customary presents [to his powerful 
risifor)j but YiYsuf penctralcd perfidiously into the city, expelled A)>d Allah, and 
jiroceeded to the palace, where he found an immense quantity of money and 
[military) stores. After this exploit he returned lo Morocco, his mind deeply 
inqiresscd with the beauty of Spain, its inagnifK cnee, its edifices, its gardens, the 
ric h productions of its soil, and those various [sources of) riches which did not 
exist in Morocco, a country inliabited by [rude) Rerbers and wild uncivilised 
Aiahs. The persons whom he admitted into his intimate society then began to 
extol Spain in his presence, to represent {.) him the facility with which he might 
obtain possession of so fine a country, and to irritate liim against al-Motamid, by 
repeating things which, as lh<*y pretended, that prince had said. YjLSuf’s feel- 
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ings towards al-AIotamiil thus underwent a coiuplote chanfjo, and he at len.;;ih 
marched against him. On arriving at Ceuta, lie sent liis army across to S[)aiii 
and fdaced it under the orders of Sir Ibn Ahi Bakr al-Andalusi (24). This .gene- 
ral {after achieving various conquests) readied Seville and besieged i( vigorously. 
Al-AIotamid, who was then in the city, displayed the greatest firmness and 
bravery, encountering every danger (25) with unheard-of courage. The inha- 
hilants, overcome with' consternation and peneti aled with terror, wandered <in 
despair) through the streets; some escaped liy swiinmin.g acioss the river, and 
others cast themselves down from tlie battlements of the walls. At length, on 
Sunday, the 20th of Rajah, A. H. 484 (Sept. A. I). 1001), the army of the emir 
Yusuf hurst into the city, spread devastation through every (juarler, anddcjirivcd 
the jicople of all they possessed. The inhabitants, concealing their nudity with 
their hands, lied from their liouses, and al-Motamid, with his family, were taken 
prisoners. lie had already lost two of his sons; one ol them, al-IMamuu, com- 
manded at Cordova as his father’s lieutenant, Init being besieged there (hi} (he 
Almoravidcs), he was taken and executed, Ar-Rftdi, the other son, met witli a 
similar fate at Ronda, a strong fortress in which he also commanded as his 
father’s lieutenant, Al-Motamid composed a number of elegies* on their death. 
This prince was no sooner made prisoner than they hound him in cliains and 
cndiarked him with his family on hoard a ship, Ihn Khakan (vol. //. p, 'ion) 
says, in his Kaldid alAkigdriy on coming to this part of (al-Molawkl s history) : 
Then he and his family were borne oil' in the lofty (masled) coursers (of the sea , 
enclosed therein as if they wei'C dead; they for whom, but a short time before, 
“ (1 palace was not sufficiently ample, and by whose presence the age was fillc‘d 
with joy. Tlie peojde assembled on the banks of the river, shedding fears 
“ as the clouds of morning (shed rain)^ and (the exiles) departed witli lamentations 
“ to escort them, and the manifestation of general grief failed them not.” 
Alluding to this event, Ahii Rakr Mub mimad Ihn Isa ad-l)ani, generally known 
by the appellation of Ibn al-Labbana(2(i), expressed his feelings in a long kastda^ 
which we need not insert, and which begins thus : 

The heavens shed tears, evening and morning, over the noble princes, the sons ol: 

AbbAd. 

Describing the same event, the poet Abii Muhammad Abd al-Jabbar Ibn 
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llamrlis (vol. IL p, 160) oojiiposcd a lonjj piece of verse which contained these 
lines : 

When you left us and boro off in your hands generosity itself, whilst the mountains of 
your {power) were shaken to their basis (27), I raised my voice and exclaimed: The day 
of judgment has come I behold the lirm mountains pass away (28) I 

The idea of this last vei'se is taken Ironi the following lincis composed by Abd 
Allah Ibn al-Motazz (voL If. p. 41) on the death of Abii 'l-Abbas Ahmad Ibn 
IVInhammad Ibn al-Fiii at (vol, 11, p, 358) : 

The human race an* now all on a level ; perfection is dead and the vicissitudes oi 
time exclaim : Where arc the [great) men (29) ? Behold Abi^ ’1-AbbAs on his bier I arise 
and see how the mountains are removed from their places. 

It has been said that Ihn al-Motazz recited these verses on the death of the 
vizir Abu ’I-Kasim Obaid Allah Ibn Siilaiman Ibn Wahb, and this statemenl ! 
have since found confirmed. — A UMotamid pronounced the follow! iigAcrscs one 
day, whilst sufi’ering from the weight and lightness of his chains : 

Tor the slulde of my once triumphant banners I Ifave received in exchange the igno- 
miny of fetters and the weij'lit of chains. The irons which I once used were the pointed 
lance and the sharp, thin, and polished sword; but both are now turned into rusty 
{eliains), grasping my leg as lions grasp their prey. 

They tlicn bore him to Yusuf Ibn Tashifin,at Morocco, and that emir sent him 
to Aghiiuh. and imprisoned iiim there for life. 11m Khakan says : “ Torn from 
“ his country and stripped of his possessions, he was carried off in a ship and 
“ deposited on the (African) shore as a coi pse is depositc'd in its plac'c of burial ; 

the pulpits of liis (states) and the throne (30) deplored his absence ; those who 
‘‘ once visited his table or his bed of sickness went near him no more; he re- 
“ mained alone in his grief, uttering dcep-di’awn sighs and jmuring forth tears 
‘‘ as a conduit pours forth water ; none were left to console him in his solitude,, 
‘‘ and, instead of the l)owcrs (which he once frequented), he now saw nought but 
“ strangers (31). Deprived of consolation, hopeless of the approach (of friends), 
“ debarred fiom the aspect of joy, he called to mind his native abodes, and that 
“ thought made him long for home ; he saw in imagination the splendour of, his 
‘‘ court), and that image filled him with delight; his fancy showed him his 
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dwelling desolate, the palace bewailing its (fornur) inhabitants, its heavens 
“ [extmt) darkened by the absence of its full moons {beautiful women) y the guai'ds 
“ and the companions of his evening hours no longer there.” — llis impiison- 
ment inspired Abu Ikahr ad-Dani {Ibn al-Labbilna) with the celebrated kasida 
whieli begins thus : 

Each tiling} has its appointed hour; each wish, a lime for its fulfilment. Foiliine has 
been immersed in the dye of the camclion, and the colours of its various states are 
always changing. We arc chessmen in the hands of fortune, and sometimes the ))a\vn 
may check the king (32). Cast off the world and its inhabitants ; the earth is now tenant- 
less; men {worthy of the name) arc dead. Tell the creatures who still dwell on earth, 
that the treasure of the world, the exalted prince, is hidden at AghniAl. 

This is a long poem, containing about fifty versos. In the year 485 l A. I). 
I00‘2j he [Ibn al~Labbdna) composed at Aghmat the following piece on al-AJoia- 
mid’s imprisonment (38) : 

Smell this nosegay of salutations; by itl break the seal of that musk [eondolenrc] fn)m 
which thou hadst been precluded. IaU me know indirectly, if Ihpu canst not do it 
openly, that thou who gavost happiness canst yet taste of it thyself. When I Ihirik 
of those times which for thee passed over so brightly, the light of morniii{; becomes 
darkness for me. I marvel how the milky way, on serung thee, a sun, eclipsed, could 
ever rise again in the form of stars. Though our afilietion for thy loss was great, we 
found thee a still greater afilietion (for thy foes) : a spear rushing to the charjje till it 
was shivered, a sword dealing its blows till it was broken. Ihe gush of the rain-cloud 
pouring down its showers eipials not (in abnndance the yifts once bestowed by) Muhammad 
and his sons. A friend dear to my heart wept for the family of AbbAd ; dearly 1 h»ve 
him for these words: “Perhaps a (ship) appearing in the horizon may briig; them ncai 
“ (to us); perhaps it may I (3^) When their morning (their presence) dawned upon us, 
“ we praised (oar diliyenee in) travelling [even) by night (to reach their court) ; but since we 
“ have lost them, we travel in darkness. We once contemplated their park [etnpire] sur- 
“ rounded with glory; but now that pasture-ground is barren, and that park is deserted. 
“ Time hath clothed their dwelling with a raiment, the warp and woof of which are 
“ formed by the rains (35). Their palaces arc no longer inhabited; nought is seen 
“ therein but the fallow (uV^r) walking around the statues (36) still erect. The echo 
“ answers the screech-owl m those ha'ls where the birds once sung respon.sive t(» the 
“ voice of the musician. It is now as if no human being had ever resided there ; as if 
“ ambassadors had never found therein a crowded court ; as if ihostile' lroo[>s had 
“ never found there an army [to repel them).’' 

In the same piece the poet says : 

On departing from thy kingdom, I wore the aspect of a wealthy man; but now, 
through grief for thee, I seem like one who has lost all. (What) a misfortune (was 
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yours . ! it cast down (he luminaries from (heir exalted sphere, and left not a mark to 
dislinjjnish the re{;ion of beneficence. Oppressed by the narrowness of the earth, 1 
think that 1 and it have l)een formed for each other as the bracelet is formed for the 
arm (37). I have lamented thee so that {jrief hath left me neither tears nor blood to 
ucep thy loss withal. I shall persevere in that course, and, if I die, I shall leave my 
conduct as an example Ibr other mourners. For thee the rain wept, the wind tore 
open its bosom, and the thunder uttered thy name in its moanings; the lightning rent 
its robe, the day put on the raiment of mourning, and the stars of heaven formed an 
assembly to deplore thee. Thy son, the light of day, was bewildered with sorrow and 
swerved from its path; Ihy brother, the ocean, shrunk with indignation and s^^fid no 
more (38). Since thy departure, the full moon hath never stationed within a halo, 
and the noontide sun hath never been seen to smile, (iod ordained that thou shouldst 
be dismounted from a bay and towering (steed) and be embarked in a black and un- 
lucky [vessel] 

In the following passage of the same poem, the poet alludes to the circum- 
siame of al-Motaniid’s chains having fallen off: 


Thy chains melted away and thou wert loose ; thy chains were then more comj)as- 
sionate towards the generous than they. I marvelled that the iron should soften whilst 
their hearts remained hard ; the iron was more conscious of reflexion than they weio. 
He will deliver thee who delivered 3osei)h from the well ; he will protect thee who pro- 
tected Jesus, the son of Mary. 


11)11 al-Lahhana composed a nuinher of detached pieces and long kastdas^ in 
Nvhich he lamented the (glorious) days of that family and the ruin of their power. 
These poems he eoUected in a small volume, to which he gave the title of Nasm 
ns-Snhik ft Waaz il-Muluk [the siring of beads, being an admonition to kings), lie 
visited al-Molaniid at Aghmat with ihc intention of fulfilling a duty, not willi 
(he hope of ohlaiiiing a present, and it is staled that, when about to take leave, 
he reeeiv(;d IVom the prince a present of twenty dinars and a piece of Baghdad 
(doth, accompanied with a note containing these lines : 

Uccelvo these precious objects from the hand of a caplive ; 'fyou accept them, you 
will be truly grateful, for you accept Irilk) from or;c who melts with shame to {offer) 
it, although poverty is his excuse. 


Tdiese verses arc only a [)art of the piece. Ahu Bakr Ibn al-Lahbana here 
says: I sent this present back to him, being aware of his poverty and knowing 
that he had nothing lelt. I wrote to him at the same time the following answer 
to his nolc : 
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Thou hast met with a man who knoweth what is honour; leavo me then in the ideas 
I have formed of thee. May I renounce the love I bear thee, and which forms lialf my 
soul, if the mantle which covers me ever discloses an impostor ! May I never be ileli- 
vered from misfortune if I wron (5 a Ctaplivc. Thou art Jadima; az-/abbA deceived 
thee, and I shall not be less than Rasir (39). 1 journey forth, but not with mercenary 

views; God preserve me from motives so' disgraceful ! I know thy merit belter than 
thou dost thyself; I have often enjoyed its shade in the ardent heat [of afjlirtion). Thou 
wheelcst about squadrons of noble deeds in the field of generosity, and out of little thou 
beslowest much. I wonder how thou art left in the darkness [of whilst beacons 

of li{jht are set up to guide the needy traveller. Have patience! thou shall hereafter 
overwhelm me with joy, when the time returns for thee to mount the throne; thou shall 
place ine in an honorable, rank, the morning of thy arrival at yonder palace. There, 
thou shall surpass Ibn MarwAn in liberality, and I shall surpass Jarir [in inlent] (VO:. 
Prepare to rise again ; the moon doth not remain eclipsed for ever. 

Olio festival day, ho received, in his prison, the visit of his daiightei s, who were 
then gaining a livelihood at Aghmat by spinning ; one o^ I hem was even em- 
ployed as a spinner by the daughter of a person who had been in the service 
of her father and coinmanded the police guards when he was on the throne. 
Seeing them dressed in old tattered elolhes, his heart was lent [with |/rir/') and 
he recited these verses : 

In former times festivals made thee rejoice, but now, a prisoner in AghmAl, a festival 
aftlicls thee. Thou secst thy daiqjhters hungry ami in rags, spinning for hire and pen- 
niless. They went forth to salute thee, with down-cast eyes and broken hearts; tlioy 
walk barolV)ot in the mud, as if they had never trod Ihors strewcil with) musk and 
camphor. Not a cheek [of (hem) but its surface complains of drought [mittenj), and is 
never watered but with sobs [ami tears). Fortune was once oliedient to thy orders ; now 
it has reduced thee to obey the commands of others. He who, after thee, lives rejoieiiq; 
in the exercise of [lower, lives in the mere delnsion of a dream. 


Whilst in this (rtmmifele) state, “ with fetters enclosing his legs in a lion's 
“ grasp, encircling tlieiii as with the coils of black serpents, uuaht ‘ (o stir his 
limbs, shedding not a single tear uiimixed with blood, he, who had si en him- 
“ self mounted on the pulpit and (he :hrone, who (kid lived^ in the midst of 
silks and gardens, with standards waving over him, whilst the a.ssemhlics were 
“ enlightened by his presence’^ 0^}? received the visit of Ins son Ahii llasliim, 
and on perceiving him, he wept and recited these lines : 


O my chains I know yo not my resignation, and that I scorn your pity and compassion ? 
My blood hath been your drink; my flesh you have devoured; but do not break my 
bones. AbA HAshiin sees me in your grasp, and broken-hearted, he turns away his 
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face. Pity a boy wliosc mind, troubled [tty mis fortune) ^ fcareth not to implore your 
mercy. Pity his little sisters, who, like him, have swallowed the poisonous and bitter 
draii(;hl [of misery]. One of them can comprehend, in some degree {her situation), 
and f have sometimes feared that she would lose her sight from excessive weeping ; the 
(dher comprehends nothing, and only opens her mouth to take the breast. 

Whilst he was in this situation, a nnniberof needy solicitors assembled in his 
room and assailed him with importunities. On this occasion, he pronounced 
the following lines : 

They ask a trifle from a prisoner; yet strange enough, I have greater cause to ask 
than they. Were it not for a feeling of shame and that hereditary pride (42) which im- 
bues the inmost folds of my bosom, I should follow their example in begging. 

11ie poems composed by al-Motamid and tliose composed on him are very iiu- 
mcrous. — We have noW passed our usual limits, but we were induced to 
lengthen this article because the like of so extraordinary a fate as his was never 
seen ; our notice contains besides an account of his father and grandfather, and 
this contributed to extend it. Al-Motamid was born in the month of the first 
Habi, A. 11. 431 (Nov. -Dec. A, D. 1030;, in Baja {Heja)^ a city of Spain. He 
succeeded to the throne on the death of his father, in the year already men- 
tioned (in pa/je 189); he was deposed in the year which wc have indicated (m 
pnye 105), and he died in prison at Aghmat, on the 11th of Shawwal — some 
say, of Zu T-Ilijja — A. IT. 488 (October, A. D. 1095). At his interment, 
the cri(*r I’alled on the people to ('ome to the funeral prayer about to be said 
ov(‘r a stranger ; singular fate of a once mighty and powerful prince ! glory 
be to the Being whose existence, power, and might endure for ever! A gr(*at 
number of the poets who had visited his court to celebrate his praises, and wdio 
had been generously rewarded by him, assembled round his grave, to weep and 
lecite over it various long kastdas in which they lamented his death. One of 
them was Alni Bahr Abd as-Sarnad, his favorite poet, who then deplored his 
loss in a long and excellent hdsida beginning thus : 

King of kings! caiist thou still hear, so that I may call on thoe? or doth a fatal mis- 
fortuno prevent thee from hearing ? On (juitting thy palace, in which I saw thee no 
longtM’ as once I did on days of rejoicing, I came, in humble respect, to kiss this grave 
and make thy tomb the place of my recitation. 

On hiiisliing, be kissed tlie grave, and rolled himself on the ground, and 
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soiled bis face wilh dust; at this sight all the assembly burst into tears. — It is 
related that, after (al-Motamid*s) overthrow, a person dreamt that he saw a 
man mount the pulpit in the mosque of Cordova, turn towards the [)eople and 
recite the following lines ; 

How often have the caravans halted wilh the camels in the court of their {jloi y, when 
it surpassed all rivalry 1 l>urin{; a time, misfortune addressed them not, but, when it 
spoke, it caused them to shed tears of blood. 

Al-Motamid had a grandson, who, in the days of their power, bore the sur- 
name of Fakhr ad-l)awlat ((jlory of the empire) j which, with that dynasty, was an 
imperial title. This boy, who was remarkably Nycll looking, took to (he trade 
of a goldsmith, and Abu Hakr ad-Dani (ihn al‘-Lahhdna) having seen him one 
day blowing the fire by means of a hollow reed, composed a kastda in which he 
introduced the following passage: 

tircat is our affliction for thcc,0 Fakhr al-Ola iolory of exaUatw}}]y^m\ {jreat the mis- 
fortune for one whose ])owcr was so groat 1 Time has placed around thy neck the tight 
collar of its vicissitudes ; yet how often didst thou place round ours (he collar of thy 
beneficence I Thy [imjHrial] collar has returned to the shoj) of him- who forged it, and 
yet thou once dwelt in a palace like that of Irani (V3). Thou wieldcst goldsmith’s tools 
in tliat hand which only knew beneficence, the sword, and the pen ; a hand which I have 
often seen thee hold ont to he kissed, and then the JMeiadcs aspired to become a mouth. 
Artisan 1 thou for whom high rank formed a brilliant ornament and who once wast 
decked with sets of pearls 1 the blowing of the trumjiet (on the day of jadynimt) will cre- 
ate a consternation equalled only by that which I felt on seeing thee blowing coals. AVhen 
I saw thee thus employed, I wi.shed that, before it, my eyes had been afflicted with 
blindness. When fortune degraded thee from thy rank, it did not degrade thee, neither 
<lid it diminish thy noble ipialities. Shine in honour I shine as a star, if thou canst not 
as a moon ; rise in honour as a hill, if thou eanst not as a mountain ! Ry Allah ! were 
the stars just towards Ihce, they would eclipse Iheir light, and were men’s eyes faithful 
to thee, they would spend their tears. Thy story would make even t]i(‘ pearls weep, 
since they resemble thee in family, in words, and in smiles (VV). 


It is unnecessary to make further additions to this article . — lArki means be- 
longing to Mrka (iomi), a eity in Spain. The author of the Kharida mentions 
(Ik* poet al-Lurki in that work, and states that he survived al-Motamid many 
years ; he gives also numerous specimens of his poetry. - Ay hrndt is a town situ- 
ated at a day’s journey beyond Morocco; it has produced many men distin- 
guished for learning. — As lor Abu Bakr {Muhammad Ihn ha ad-Ddni [native of 
Dcnia], surnamed) Ibn al-Labbaua, none of the works wdiich I have consulted 
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f;ivc the <latc of his death, and I never met with any person wlio knetv it. I 
saw, however, in ihe Hamdsa composed by Abu 'l-IIajjaj Yusuf al-I5aiyasi, a 
person of whom we shall again speak, that Ihn al-Lahbana arrived at Majorca, 
towards the end of the month of Shaahan, A. II. 489 (August, A. 1). 1090), and 
that he celebrated the praises of Mubashshar Ihn Sulaiman (45), sovereign of 
that island, in a piece of verse commencing thus : 

A kin{j who, when arrayed with jewels, strikes thcc with admiration by his si)len- 
(loiir, and whose magnificence gives fresh lustre to the qualities of the age in which he 
lives. 

Not finding any <degics of Ihn al-Lahhana on the death of al-Motarnid, I ima- 
gined (hat he had died before that prince; I then found al-Baiyasi’s slaiemeni, 
which, if (rue, proves (he contrary. 


(1) V 01 ' the history of the Lnkhfnidcs of nl-Htra, Pococke’s Specimen Hist. .Ir. p. <>7, ctl. ISOG. 

(2) The MSS. road and The true reading appears to be 'ijdowl ; it is liere goverio’d in 

the aeeusative by tlie verb or understood. 

.3/ One of the MSS, has (nl-lfusri). 

: t) riiis number of years is loo great and cannot he rcconeiled vilh the history of these events, as far as it 
is known to ns. 


(ii'i M-MoUidid, or more com'C[\y al~Motadid biUah, signihes: one who rerun to the assistance of God. 

W'c have here a fair specimen of Ibn Itassani’^ extravagant and pretentious «tyle. 

(7) laterally : Between standing uj» and silting down. 

(S) Literally : (’opionsness of fingers. 

0) 1 believe that, with the .Vruhinn poets, a weak-hodied wine moans a pure transparent wine, 
i lO) Tliis is a mistake. The poems of whieh Ihn Khnllikdii speaks were composed in honour of al-Moianiid. 
IJ' Literally: The place where the baggage is taken off. 

(12) Literally: As were enclosed between the tw«) ranks of servants in his hall. 
il3) Literally: And a iiiatiiial hand of mine saluted these stars. 

1 read ■ 

(II) Zahrd is the feminine singular of the adjective az/ear ^ 

10) Ihn Khallikan’s copyihlft have here eoinmitled a blunder which it is impossible to rerjd(u- into Knglish. '■ 
Ihf passage, if translated into French, would run thus: El sa largeur, du Sudan midi, est, ele. They have i 

"Titt»*n V instead of 

(17j The words of the original text arc 

(18) (Not a trace, of the ZahrA can now be discovered.- 

(19) Literally; Because al-Motamid was the person who drew him by the arm. In English, we should 
Isay: Who took him by the hand. 
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(*20; Zu l-\Viznralain Abft '1-Ha$an Jaafar Ibii Ibrahim Ibn al-ITAjj aM.hrki (mfive of Ijirm), a disiin- 
guisbcd pod and prose-writer, belonged to an eminent family, some members of wbidi rc^sc lo the rank ol 
vizir. Addicted, in his youth, lo wine and pleasure, he afterwards reformed his life and passed the remain 
dor of his days in asrelism and self-mortincatioii.~(l»M(/;<»/d. Kaldid «/-/*Af»/(ln.,-The date of his death is 
tint given, but Ibn KhfdiAn, the author of the latter wlork, cites a piece of verse composed by him in the vear 
«17 A. 1). 1123-i). 

(21) Abd Muhammad Abd Allah Ibn Faraj Ibn Ohazlhii al-Yabsubi, generally known by the appellation 
of Ibn al-Ammdl (Jl^i ),was a native of Toledo, a learned traditionist, a grammarian, a philologer, and a 
poet, lie gave lectures on the interpreiaiinn of the K<»ran, and these assemblies were Jiumerouslv attended, 
lie led a retired life, and succeeded Abd T-Walld al-Wakshi as kddi of Talavcra. lie died A. II. >187 (A. 1). 
loy V , aged upwards of eighty years.— (Ibn BashkawAl, in his Silat.) 

(22) Or, if wc lake the words of the original in their literal sense: to provide hesmjrm/ machines. I’lic 
other meaning seems preferable, as ho must have already possessed such machines when he set out to besiege 
<'.ordo>a. 

i2:l,i Thi.s word signifies the lilhAni meurew, and is frequently used to designate the Almoravides. The lithdin 
is the piece of siiilT worn by the inhabitants of the great African desert to protect llieir faces from the redceietl 
beat ol the sun. It covers the cheeks, the extremity of the nose, the mouth, and the chin. It is still in us('. 
a.s may he seen from the [dates of captain Lyon’.s travels. 

(2?, Sir 11)11 Al)i Ihikr helonged to the Berber tribe of l-amldna. I dp not. know why Ibn Kballikan calU 
him nj-Andalusi yunlive of Spain . 

(23) Lilerally: Throwing himself upon death. 

(20) At the end of this article, Ihn KhallikAn gives a note on Ibn al-LabbAna. See also vnl. 11. j). 102. 

(2/ Ibis is an allusion to the third ver.se of the 8fst sdrat of the Koran, where Miihftmniad mentions tin- 
signs wliicli announce the approach of the day of judgment. 

(2S, See vol. II p. 161, whore the same verses are given, but not .so correctly rendered as here. 

(20) Ihese verses also are incorrertly rendered in the same page of vol. II. 

(30) Ihe word JjLc-I signifies boards, and i's elegantly employed in Arabic, to designate the pulpit. Id 
avoid tautology, I have employed (he word throne, 

(311 Here Ihn KhallikAn has altered, for the worse, tin? text of Ibii KliAkAii; that writer says: And in those 
dens sjXly ^yAj) be saw nought but strangers. 

* (32) The rhyme here obliges us to pronounce the word shdh as if it was written shdt; this is a fauli 
against the rules of versification. 

(33) In llie Khartda, MS. No. 1375, f 1. 183, the verses of Ibis poem are given in another order, and part 
of them suppres.sed. The piece itself is very obscure, and I am by no means certain of having rendered its 
meaning correctly in some parts. * . 

'34) Great doubts still . remain on juy mind respecting the meaning of the two verses which I ha\c hciv 
atlempled to translate. 

(35) That is: (he palace and the grounds about it are furrowed and cros.?- furrowed by lonents. 

(30) These must have been statue.s of animals, like the lions of the fountain in the court (tf the Alhambra. 

(37) The earth oppressing hy its narrowness is a koranic expression lo denote intense grief. As the poet 

lakes this figurative expresuon in its literal sense, it is impo.ssible to render his meaning clearly in another 
language. . 

(38) The poet calls the day c! Molamid’s son on account of its splendour, and the ocean his brother be- 
cause its waters wore os copious as his beneficence. 
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(39) Seotlio flnflodoic to which the poet makes allusion in Pococke’s Specimen. ITist. Ar. p. 08; Fleischer’s 
nutoria Anteislamica, p. i23; Ilasmussen’s Addilamenta, p. 2; and Freytag’s Meidani, 1. 1, p. 424; espe- 
cially the two last. 

(40) lie means Jarir the poet, who was a favorite with the khalif Abd al-Malik Ibn Marwan. See vol. 1. 
page 297. 

(41) The phrase is borrowed from the notice on al-Molamid by Ibn KhftkAn. 

(42) Literally; Lakhnite pride. The Abb4d family drew- its descent from the progenitor of the tribe of 
Lakhin 

(43 See an account of this fabulous city in Lane's translation of the Arabian Nights, vol. II. p. 342. 

(44) In the MS. the verse runs thus: Ijx. j-OI 

The poet here indicates the points. In which the young prince resembled pearls ; first, by his family, w ho were 
the pearls of the age; secondly, by the elegance of his discourse, the expressions he made use of being the 
pearls of the language; and thirdly, by his leclli. which appeared, when he smiled, like two rows of pearls. 

(43) Sec Gayangos’s History of the Mohammedan dynasties in Spalfj. vol. II. p 238, and Appendix, p. xlvii. 


AL-MOTASLM IBN SUiMADIll. 

Al)ii Yahya Miihammatl llin Maan Ibii jVfiihanimad Ibn Ahmad Ibn Sumadih, 
sni’iiained alAIotasim at-lYijibi (1), sovereign of al-Mariya (Almeria:, Baj- 
jana (Pechina)jiind as-Siiniadiliiya (2;, ciliesjn Spain. His grandfalhcr Alnbani- 
iiiad 11m Ahmad Ibn Sumadib po.sscssed the tdly and district of Washka (Iluemi) 
in the days of ai-Muwaiyad llisham Ibn al-Hakam, the Oniaiyide prince of whom 
mention has been made in the life of al-Motamid Ibn Abbad (voL^ ///. poge 187;, 
Beil)}] atiaeked and defeated by his cousin Miindir Ibn Yahya at-Tujibi, and 
unable (o resist the numerons troops of his adversary, he took to ni{i;ht, and, 
bavin{^ abandoned lliiesoa, he remained without the smallest tie to conn(‘ct 
him with that city. Muhammad Urn Ahmad was endowed with judgment, 
a(‘ut(‘ness, and cloquertce, qualities in which none of the military chiefs of that 
lime were his equals. Ills son Maan, the father of al-Motasim, married the 
dangliter of Abd al-Aziz Ihn Abi Aamii’, the sovereign of Valencia, who siib- 
se(piently, when Zuhair, his father's mawla who commanded at Almeria, lost his 
^fe, seized on that city, pretending that it belonged to a maivla oi his i'amily (3). 
This act excited the jealousy of Abu T-Jaish Mujahid Ibn Abd Allah al-Aaniiri 
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(vol, L p. 278), the sovereign jof Dcnia, who immediately set out to invade tiie 
territory possessed hy Ahd ai-Aziz whilst the latter was engaged in taking pos- 
session of the heritage whieh Zuheir had left. When yVhd al-Aziz heard o I 
Mujahid’s^ march, he departed from Almeria in all haste with the intention ot 
suing for peace, and left his son-in-law and vizir, Maan Ihn Sumadih, to govern 
lliat city as his lieutenant. Maan betrayed the conlidenee placed in him and, 
liaving declared himself independent, succeeded in estahlishing his authority, 
notwithstanding the universal reprobation which this act excited amongst the 
provincial kings who then ruled in Spain. On Ins death, the kingdom passed 
into the hands of his son al-Motasim. This prince, who had assumed one ot 
tbe surnames special to khalifs, was distinguished for hospitality, liberality, and 
aversion to bloodshed; the hopes of the needy were turned towards him, evia y 
inoiuli spoke his praise, visitors tlocked to his court ('i), and eminent poets, 
such as Al)u Abd Allah Ibn al-Haddad and others, devoted their talents to his 
praise. Al-Molasiin himself composed some good [metry, such as the following 
verses tiddressed by him in a letter to Abii Bakr Mtihammad Ibn Ammar al- 
Andalusi (to/. ///. p. 129), complaining of his conduct ; 

My knowledge of the world and long experience has estrainged me from mankind. 
Never did fortune show me a friend who plcasjxl me on a first ac(piaintanco, bul in the 
end h(’ gave m<; motives of complaint; and never did I expect a friend’s assistance against 
misfortune, but I found him also an affliction. 

To this Ihn Ammar replied in a long piece of verse which it is unnecessary to 
i;cproducc. Another of al-Motasim’s pieces is the following : 

0 thou whose absence hath afflicted my body with a sickness not to be cured but by . 
thy return! My eyes and sleep are engaged in a warfare to which tlie battles of Siflin 
appear a trifle (5). Though vicissitudes of time keep us se[)aialcd, the laif nl-KhiAl (0) 
may unite us. 

It was fi’om this passage that the Mixh Baha ad-din Ziihair Ihn iMuhammad 
[ w\, L p. 542) look the idea expressed in the following verse of one of his 
poems : 

Since Ihy absence, my eyelids and slumber are at war. 


Al-Motamid left a great number of other pieces besides these. Some spicu- 
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did kasidas were compos^ in his praise by Abu Abd Allah Muhammad Ibn 
Ahmad Ibu Khalaf Ibn Ahmad Ibn Othman Ibn Ibrahim, a native of Almcria, 
and generally known by appellation of Il)n aUIaddad al-Kaisi. One of 
ihese poems begins thus : ‘ ■ 

Hast thou then walked on the bank of this blessed valley? for the soil on which I tread 
seems like Indian ambergris. In the perfume which thou hast left I recognise the sweet 
odour which floated around those (tcAo/n / loved), and the gales of passion iigain spring 
up within my bosom. In my nocturnal journey, their fire and their beacon were my 
guides and conductors, when the stars were, extinguished. By some such cause, niy 
camels were excited, my Arabian steeds neighed, and the slowest {in the caravan) (juick- 
died its pace. Were they urged on by the same motive as I was? perhaps they look 
refuge in the ardour {which animated them) that they might escape from the fires of my 
' heart, Slacken your speed, for this is the valley of (my beloved) Lubainal this is the 
spot where I shall accomplish my wishes and quench the thirst which consumes me (7). 
Fair is the abode of Lubna’s people I fair the soil on which Lubna trod ! In that land 
was the hippodrome of my passionate desires ; there, the field in which I gave career to 
my imagination; there, my love took Us beginning and received Us end. Think not the 
maidens of that land (cruel and) ungrateful ; those were hearts indeed which their bosoms 
contained; under their azure veijs (was sheltered) well-protected honour, guarded by 
the azure points of watchful spears. (There) the appearance of a handsome maiden 
rendered vain the {ejjhrts of the lover in his) tedious task of (reducing his heart to) iiidil^ 
feroncc,and all were converts to the religion of love. (JAerr, maidens) fair and tnll fdi 
his bosom with desire f (maidens) large-eyed and chaste love the languor of his eyes. In 
the sporting-ground of (their) ringlets is a clear while (cMnplcxion)^ mixed with a bright 
red to complete its beauty. Maiden, so prompt to wound with your treacherous glances ! 
so insensible to love I you stood in fear of God, but the glance of your eyes was a sin- 
ner. The lovers are pierced with wdunds, but their blood is floods of tears, and their 
eyes are the wounds. How can I ensure thy sharp glances striking me to the heart, 
when no hand can close the gash left by that fatal steel ? How can I expect to be cured 
of love? It is not all who suffer from sickness that are cured. 

From this the poet makes a transition to the praises of his patron. It is a 
long and high-sounding Abu '1 Kasim aUAsaad Ibn Billita(8), another 

Spanish poet and one of tjie most eminent among them, celebrated al-Motasim’s 
praises in a kastda rhymitig in !( ]?), which ojiencd thus : , 

At RAma (9) I received the visits of a fawn (a maiden) which at first had (been cruel 
and) attacked (me) ; wheri once tamed, I caught it on the bank of the river, but it since 
has fled away. The fruits which love produced in the bosoms of men- were its pasture, 
not the odoriferous and acid shrubs of the desert. 

In this poem he says : ' 
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The black collyrium of darkness was dissolved by the tears of the dawn, and the 
morning light appeared like greyness in black hair. darkness seemed like a host 
of Negroes (^enj) taking to flight and pursued by (tamey) Copts sent after them by the 
morn. ■ ■ ' ' ' 

In the same poem he introduces the following description of a cook : 

We might think that AnflshrewAn had /placed his crown on the animal’s head, and 
that the hand of Mdria had suspended ear-rings to his ears (10). lie has stolen the robe 
of the peacock, the handsomest part of his dress, and not content with that, he has 
stolen his mode of walking from the duck (11). * 

la the same poem he says : 

i ' • • 

The curve of the ringlet on her cheek might be taken for a ntin ( j), and the black 
mole on that chock represents the point (12). In mien like a young page, she approachctl, 
and darkness ha<l inscribed a line of black on the perfumed seal of her month. She 
came moistening her toothpick in the coolness [humidity) of her. mouth, after imbuing 
her comb with the musk of her hair. And 1 said, alluding to the (languor) of her 
eyes and the beauty bestowed upon her dark red lips: “0 thou whose glances are 
“ unsteady, but not from intoxication I when did the glances of thy eyes drink wine? 
“ I SCO the yellow toothpick (13) in thy red lips, and the green [dark] mustaches traced 
“with musk (blacknm). Mcthiiiiks thou hast kissed a rainbow and its colours have 
“ been* impressed upon thy dark lips.” 


This poem contains the following eulogistic passage : 

[The rains fall in torrents] as if poured forth by [the beneficence of) Abu Yahya, the son 
of Maan, and as if his hand had taught the clouds to shower forth abundance. His 
lineage is composed of pearls and beads of gold, and renown bears it as a collar round 
her neck! When he marches forth, glory marches under his standard, and glory 
^ lakes its .station only where ho sojourns." At night, he rears a pillar of lire to guide 
nocturnal travellers, and the camel, arriving unexpectedly, stumbles no more through 
the shades of darkness. I say to the caravans which seek the spot where the rains 
of generosity arc wont to fall, when its riders have passed the desert which separated 
them from thee : “ Do you seek a rival to Ibn Maan in glory ? He who lights a candle 
“ in sunshine is much mi^l-iken I” 

> . ' ' 

This is a long kastdaj containing about ninety verses; he has displayed great 

skill in its versification when wc consider the difficulties attending the peculiar 
rhyme which he adopted. When the emir Yusuf Ibn Tashifln passed into 
Spain, the greater part of the provincial kings who still continued to reign 
in that country went meet him, and al-Motasim was specially favoured with 
his intimacy; but, when al-Motamid {volIIL p* 195) openly resisted Yusuf, 
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'whose mind had been turned against him, al-Motasim sided with the former and 
repudiated the authority of the African monarch. The emir Yusuf, on his 
return to Spain, resolved td’)4ethrone and imprison them both, a circumstance 
to which Ibn Bassam (voL //f p. 304) alludes in the following passage of his 
Dakhtra : Some secret must have existed between al-Motasim and God, or else 

‘‘ some meritorious act must have preceded his death, for, a few days only he- 
foi‘e 'the stroke of misfortune fell upon him, he died in the exercise of power, 
“ still possessing his native city and surrounded by his family and children. 

I have been informed by^ a person whose statement I can have no motive 
“ to reject, that Arwa, an aged concubine of al-Motasim’s father, made him the 
‘ following relation: ‘Truly, I was near him whilst be was giving his last 
‘ injunctions, and he had almost lost the power of his hands and his tongue. 
“ ‘ The camp of the emir of iheMoslims ' — she meant Yusuf Ibn Tashidn — ‘ was 
“ ‘ (hen so near that we might count his tents arid hear the confused cries of 
“ ‘ the soldiers when any thing remarkable occurred. Al-Molasim then said : 
“ ‘ ‘ There is no god but God! we have been troubled in all things and even 
“ ‘ ‘ in dying.’ On this tears came to my eyes, and I shall never forget the 
‘ look he gave me, as he turned up his eyes and repeated with a voice so 
‘‘ ‘ feeble as hardly to be heard 

“ ‘ Spare thy tears! spend them not I a time of long weeping awaits thee!” ’ 

IMuhammad Ibn Aiyub al-Ansari (14) composed a work in the year 568 (A. D. 
1172-3), for the sultan al-Malik an-Nasir Salah ad-Din (Aifodiw) ; it contains a 
notice on al-Motasim Ibn Sumadih, in which he says (after giving a sketch of his 
history, some passages of his poetry, an account of the siege he had to sustain, 
and mentioning his words; We have. been troubled in all things and even in dying): 
“ lie died soon after, at Almeria,on Thursday,' the 22nd of the first Rabi, A. H. 

484 (May, A. D. 101)1), towards the hour of sunrise, and Was interred at the 
“ Rah al-Khaukha (the lot^p-hole gate)^ in a mausoleum erected to receive him.” 
Sumddili signifies strong.-— BiUUa^ the name of Abu ’1-Kasim al-Asaad’s father, 
is a word of which I do not know the signification ; it belongs to the language of 
the Spanish Christians (.4 (i(l;im) (1 5). — Of Tujibi wc have already sjx)ken (vob L 
p. 370;. — Bujjdna [Pechina] is the name of a town in Spain. — Al^Mdriya (4//nc- 
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ria) has been already mentioned (voU /. p* 43).,— ils-Surnddi/itj/a was so named 
after the Siimadih of whom we have spoken* — IfflwWca '(Huesca) is a town in 
Spain. 


(1) AUMoiaiim dt^ Tujtbi signifies the Jtfotasim of the tribe of Tvjtb; he ^as so designated to distinguish 
him from the Abbasidc khalif al-Motasim. 

(2) It appears from ai>Makkari, wbo relates some anecdotes of Tbn Sumftdih’s generosity, that the SumAdi- 
hiya was a magnincent palace. Sec Gayangos’ Mohammedan Dynaetiee in Spain, vol. 1. p. 135. that gen- 
tleman writes the name SamAdehiya, but the pronunciation here adopted is that given by Ibn Khallikftn. 

^3) Sec vol. II. Introduction, page ii. 

(i) Literally : And the caravans (or camels) were impelled unto his court. 

(5) The battle of SifTtn was fought between Ali and Moawla in A. H. 37. The two parties remained in the 
field eleven months, and ninety conflicts took place belw'ecn them. 

(0) See vol. 1. page x\xvi. 

(7) Literally: Certe {est) aquarium votorum mcorum, et eerie sum sitiens. 

8) 41-Asaad Ibn Ittlllta, a celebrated poet and a native of Cordova, died towards A. II. 440 (A. I). 1048-9). 
—{Unghya.) 

(9) See vol. 1. page 200. 

(10) MAria, the mother of the Ghassanile prince al-IUrith Ibn Abi Shamr, possessed a pair of oar*rings, each 
composed of a single pearl of immense value. See the proverbs on this subject Freytag’s MaidAni, tom. 1. 
p. 422, and Ilasmusscn’s Additamenta, p. 52. 

(11) I am unable to assign any other meaning than this to the words UaJI 

^12) In this piece he describes a youth who had the appearance of a young girl, and whom he pretended to 
take for one. 

(13) Toothpicks in the south of Europe arc made of olive wood, which is yellow. 

(14) llajji Khalifa attributes to this author a work entitled! 

(15) BelHdo, in Spanish, signifies handsome; billite means eMllet or note. 


MUHAMMAD IBN TUMART. 

> ■ . 

■ 

Atu Abd Allah Muhammad Ibn Abd Allah Ibn Tdmart al-Harghi, styled al- 
Mahdi (1), the chief of the call (2) made in Maghrib in favour of Abd al-Mumin 
Ibn Ali (vol. 11. p. 182; — see some particulars respecting him in the life of the 
latter— was slated to be a descendant of al-Hasan, the son of Ali Ibn Abi Talib. 
I here copy textually a note which I found inscribed on the cover of the treatise 
on patronymics (KitAh nn-Nisab) attributed to as-Shaiif al-Aibid, which note 
VOL. iiii 27 
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is in the handwriting of some literary man o( the present age: Muhammad 
(Ibn TUmart was) the son of Abd All|lh Ibn Abd aivRahman Ibn Hud Ibn Klialid 
11)11 Taminam Ibn Adnan Ibn $afwan Ibn Sofyan Ibn Jabir Jbn Yahya Ibii Ata Ibn 
Jiabah Ibn Yasar Ibn ai-Abbas Ibn. Muhammad Ibn al-Hasan Ibn Ali Ibn Abi 
Talib. God best knows how far this statement may be true (3), lie belonged 
to Jabal as-Sus (the mountain of as-Sik) in the farthest part of Maghrib, and 
there he passed his early years. When a youth, he travelled to the East for 
the purpose of acquiring learning, and,, on his arrival in Irik, he met Abu Ha- 
mid al-Ghazzali {vol II. page 021), al-Kiya al-Harrasi (voL U. page 229), 
at-Tortushi (vol. IL p. 665), and other masters. Having made the pilgrim- 
age, he remained, for a time, at Mckka, and attained a very fair knowledge of 
(be law, tJie Traditions of Muhammad, and the fundamental principles of juris- 
prudence and religion (4). Pious and devout, he lived in squalid poverty, sub- 
sisting on the coarsest fare and attired in worn-out clothes; he generally went 
with downcast eyes ; smiling whenever he looked a person in the face, and ever 
manifesting his propensity for the practices of devotion, lie carried with him 
no other worldly goods than a staff and a skin for holding water; his courage 
was great; lie spoke correctly the Arabic and the Maghrib (fierier) languages; 
he blamed with extreme severity the conduct of those who offended the holy 
law, and not content with obeying God’s commandments, he laboured to enforce 
tlx'ir strict observance (5) ; an occupation in which he took such pleasure that 
he seemed to have been naturally formed for it, and he suffered with patience 
the vexations to which it exposed him. The ill usage which he incurred at 
Mekka Iiy his zeal obliged him to pass into Egypt, and having expressed the 
highest disapproba.tu)n of the culpable proceedings which he witnessed there, 

I he people treated him in the roughest manner, and the government drove him 
out of the country. W'hen he sa>y himself in danger of personal violence and 
chastisement, his discourse became incojiereiU; and this circumstance was consi- 
dered as a proof of his insanity. On quitting Cairo, he proceeded to Alexandria 
and embarked for his native country. When in the East, he dreamed that he 
had drunk up the sea at two different times (6). He was no sooner on board 
the vessel than he began to reform the , p’t)fane conduct of the crew, obliging 
them !o say their prayers at the regular hours and to read (each time) a portion 
of ihi) Koran. In this occupation he persevered till his arrival at al*Mahdiya» 
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AI-Mahdiya, a city of Ifrikiya, was then, A. H. 505 (A. D. 1111-2), under (he 
rule of the emir Yahya Ihn Tamim Ibn il-Moizz Ibn Badis as-Suiihaji. So 1 
find it stated in the History of Kairawan ; I have mentioned, however, in the 
life' of Tamim, Yahya’s father (voL /. p. 282), that it was under the latter’s 
reign that Ibn'Tumart passed through Ifrikiya on bis return from tlie East, and 
so also have I found it written. God best knows which of these accounts is 
right ; Ibn Tumartdid not make two journeys to the East, so we cannot suppose 
that he returned tAvicc, and if he came back in the year 505, as we have jusi 
mentioned, it must have been during the reign of the emir Yahya ; for Tamim, 
Yahya’s father, died in 501 , as we have already said in his life. I notice this 
contradiction, lest the reader should suppose tliat it escaped my attention. In 
the liistorical work drawn up in the form of annals by al-Kadi ’1-Akram Ibn al- 
Rifti, the vizir of Aleppo (voL II . p. 404), we find the following passage* : In 
“ this year,” — that is, towards the close of 511 — “Muhammad Ihn Tiiinart left 
“ Egypt in the dress of a jurisconsult, after having pursued his studies thc*r(* 
“ and in other countries, and he arrived at Rijaiya (Bn(jin)J'' God knows who 
is in the right (7)! On arriving at al-Mahdiya, he took up his abode in a inostpu* 
built over vaulted chambers (8), and situated on the road-side ; there he used 
to sit at a window, watching timse who passed by, and, whenever he perceived 
any thing reprehensible, such as musical insti’uments or vessels containing 
wine, he never failed to go dowm and break them. When the people of the city 
heard of Ids conduct, they went to sec him and read over treatises on the prin- 
ciples of religion under his tuition. The emir Yahya being informed of tliesc 
proceedings, assembled a number of juriseonsnits, and caused Ibn Tiiinart to be 
brought before him. Struck with his appearance and discourse, the prince 
showed him the highest respect and requested the lioly man to oJfer up a prayei* 
in his favour. “May Gorl direct ihoo,” said Ihn Tiimart, “ for the welfare of 
“ thy sbujeets !” A few days aftei this, he dejiaried fiom al-Mahdiya and pro- 
ceeded to Bugia, wdiere he passed some time in bis usual occupation of reprov- 
ing acts contrary to religion. Being expelled the city, he w^ent to Mallala, a 
village in the neighbourhood (9), and there met Abd al-Miimin Ibn Ali ’1- 
Kaisi (voL IL p. 182). I have read in the work entitled: Kildb at-Mughrib an 
Skat MulM il-MaglM (10) that Muhammad Ilm Tuiilart had studied the Kitdb 
al-Jafr (11), a work containing one of those (mysterious) sciences with which the 
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People of the House (the descendants of Ali) alone are acquainted, and that he 
found therein the description of a man descended from the Prophet, who was to 
appear in a country of al-Magbrib al-Aksa called as-Sus, and invite the people to 
the service of God ; that person was to dwell and be buried at a place the nttne 
of which was spelt with these letters, f, ¥, L; his authority was to be sup- 
ported and established by a man of his disciples, the letters of whose names were 
Ay B, Dy M, Ut Af, iV, and that this was to happen subsequently to the fifth cen- 
tury of the Hijra. God then put it into his head that he was the person destined 
for this undertaking, and that the time of its accomplishment was at hand ; 
therefore, wherever lie passed, he made inquiries respecting the person who was 
to support his cause ; asking the name of every individual whom he saw and 
examining his appearance, for he had with him Abd al-Mumin’s description. 
Journeying on his way, he passed by a youth answering the indications, and 
said: ‘‘What is thy name, my boy?*’ The other replied : “ Abd al-Mumin.” 
On hearing these^words, he turned back to him apd said : “God is great! thou 
“ art the person whom I seek !” He then examined his features, and, finding 
them to correspond with the description he had with him, he said : “ To what 
“ people dost thou belong?” ^Ahd al-Mumin answered : “To the Kumiya,” — 
“Whither art tliou going?” — “To the East.” — “With what intention?” — 
“ To acquire knowledge.” — “Well I” said Ibn Tiimart, “knowledge ihoii hast 
“ found, and glory moreover, and renown; be my disciple and thou shalt obtain 
“ them.” Abd al-Murain accepted his proposal, and Muhammad (Ibn Tdmart) 
then explained to him his project and confided to him his secret. He commu- 
nicated also his design to a man called Abd Allah al-Waiisharisi, who had become 
his disciple, and he obtained his full consent to the undertaking. Al-Wansharisi 
had studied jurisprudence and learned the substance of various works (12) ; he 
was handsome in person, and spoke with elegance the language of the Arabs and 
that of the natives of Maghrib. As he and Muhammad Ibn Tiimart were one 
day conversing on the; means by which their project might be accomplished, the 
latter said to him : “ My opinion is, that you conceal from the people your learn- 
“ ing and eloquence, and that you manifest such incapacity, such incorrectness 
“ of language, such mean abilities and such*^ want of talent as may render your 
“ name notorious; we shall then represent as a miracle, when we require one, 
“ the suddenness with which you quit your assumed character and become pos- 
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“ sessed of learning and eloquence; th(p, eyery wprd you say will he believed.” 
al-Wansharisi acted accordingly. Muhamihad (IbH T^niart) then got about him 
some Maghribins remarkable for bodily strength, but grossly ignorant ; prefer- 
ring such persons, to men of intelligence and penetration. They were six in 
number, an^, being accompanied by them and by al-Wansharisi, he set out for 
the farthest extremity of Maghrib. Abd al-Mumin then joined him, and the 
whole party took the road to Morocco. AT)u ’1-IIasan Ali, the sovereign of that 
city, was the son of Yusuf Ibn T&shifin, the same of whom we have spoken in 
the lives of al-AJotamid Ibn Abbad (voL IIL p, 193) and al-Motasim Ibu Suma- 
dih (vol.lll. p.207). He was a powerful prince, mild, devout, just, and humble 
(before God), and he had then at his court a learned and pious native of Spain 
called MMik Ibn Wuhaib (voL 11. p. 265). Muhammad began, as usual, to 
express his disapprobation of what he witnessed, and even dared to reprimand 
the daughter of the king. The particulars of this last adventure arc too long 
to be related here (13). The king, being informed of his conduct, and learning 
that he talked of reforming the state, spoke to Malik Ibn Wuhaib on the sub- 
ject, and received this reply : ^‘We should be afraid of opening a door whicli 
“ we shall find difficulty in shutting again; we had best cite this fellow and his 
“ companions before an assembly of jurisconsults belonging to the city, and 
“ hear what they have to say.” The king approved of his counsel and sent for 
Muhammad and his disciples, who were then sojourning in a ruined moscpie 
outside the town. When they entered the hall of audience, the king stiid to his 
jurisconsults: ‘‘Ask this man what he wants with us,” and Muhammad Ibn 
Aswad, the Mdi of Almeria, obeyed and said : “What are those discourses which 
“ tlioii art said to hold relative to the just and merciful king who is so submis- 
“ sive to the {doctrines of) truth and who prefeis being obedient towards God to 
“the following of his passions?” To this Muhammad replied: “The dis- 
“ courses spoken of 1 did hold, and i have yet more to make; as for thy words, 
“ that the king prefers l>eing obedient Awards God to the following of his pas- 
“ sions, and that ho is submissive to the truth, the moriient is now come to put 
“ them to the test. It shall then be known, if he possess not the qualities you 
“ mention, that he is led astray by the discourses and flattery which you address 
“ to him, though you are well aware that their refutation is at hand. Hast 
“ thou been informed, 0 feddi/ that wine is sold heie publicly? that swine run 
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“ about in the midst of the Moslims? that the property of the orphan is seized 
‘‘upon?’' He proceeded in this manner with a long enumeration, and the 
king was so deeply affected, thiat he shed tears and hung down his head with 
shame. The persons presi^ht j^ferceived from the drift of this discourse thai^the 
speaker aspired to the possfesioh of the kingdom, biit, remarking that the king 
remained silent and had evidently been imposed on by Ibn Tumart’s words, 
they abstained from making any reply. At length Malik Ibn Wuhaib, who 
could take great liberties with the king, addressed him in these terms : “0 king! 
“ I have an advice to give, which, if you accept it, will have the most satisfac- 
“ tory results, whilst its rejection will expose yon to great danger.” — “I.ct iiu* 
“ hear it,” said the king. — ‘‘I am afraid,” said Ihn Wuhaib, “ that this man 
“ will do you harm, and my advice is that you imprison him and his edmpa- 
“ nions and assign to them for tlieir support the daily sum of one dinai‘. This 
“ will secure you from his evil intentions; and, if you refuse doing so, he will 
“ cost you all the money in your treasury j and your indulgence will Iiave pro- 
“ litted you uothiiig.” — The king approved the counsel, but his vizir said: 
“ It would be shameful for you, after having wept at the exhortations of this 
“ man, to treat him ill in the same sitting, and disgraceful for you who possess 
“ so gieat a kingdom to stand in dread of a man who docs not possess whcj c- 
“ wilhal to appease his hunger.” The king, whoso prid(^ was excited by these 
words, declared Ihn Tumart’s proceedings unworthy of attention, and dismissed 
him after asking his prayers. The author of the work ci\ titled Aitdfr (tl-Mii(jhrih 
fi Alihhdr Aid il-Maghrib, says: “Ihn Tumart, whilst retiring from the king’s 
j)reseiicev kept his face turned towards him till he reached the door, and 
“‘some persons having said to him: “We see that th6u showest resjiect 
“ ‘to the king in rrot turning thy hack to him;’ he replied: ‘My intention 
“ ‘ was to watch vanity as long as I could, until the time come that I may 
“ ‘ cliange it.’ On leaving the king’s presence, Muhammad said to his com- 
panions: “Wc cannot possibly remain at Morocco whilst Malik Ibn Wuhaib is 
“ there; he is capable of bringing oiir business again before the king, and sub- 
“ jecting ns to ill usage. Hut we have, in the city of AghmAt, a brother in God; 
“ let us go to him, and his good advice and prayers shall not fail us.” This 
man, whose name was Abd al-IIakk Ibn Ibrahim, was one of the doctors who 
acte^s jurisconsults to the (Berbers of the) Masmuda tribes. They set out to 
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find him, and, having stopped 'at his house, Muhammad told him who they 
were, and informed him of their design and of t\diat had passed between them 
and the king. Abd al-Hakk repljed : /‘¥hi^ place c^tinot protect you, but one 
“ of the strongest holds in the neighbourhood is :the town of Tin-Mall ; it lies 
‘‘ in this mo^untain, at the distance of a day’s jourhe^. You may remain there 
“in retirement till all recollection of . your proceedings has passed over.” 
The mention of this name recalled to Ibn Tuinart’s memory the name of the 
place which he had seen in the /a/r, and he immediately proceeded thither with 
his companions. When the inhabitants saw them arrive in that state and 
learned that they were students in pursuit of knowledge, they stood up to give 
tliem an honourable reception and a friendly welcome, lodging them in the best 
rooms of their dwellings. After their departure from Morocco, the king asked 
about them and learned with satisfaction that they had left the city : We have 
“ escaped/’ said he, “the sin of putting them in prison.” When the? moun- 
taineers were told that Muhammad, he of whom they had already heard so mueh, • 
was arrived among them, they came unto him from every deep valley (14),' thinking 
that, ill going to see him, they should obtain the divine favour. Every person 
that came, he took apart, and discovered to him bis intention of revolting against 
the king; if the visitor promised to assist him, he admitted him into the numher 
of his partisans; if he refused, he turned away from him. He sought particu- 
larly to gain over the yoiiug«4ind inexperienced ; but, as the more prudent and 
intelligent advised them to avoid him, and warned them hot to become his fol- 
lowers lest they should incur the vengeance of the king, his efforts were useless. 
Whilst thus engaged, time passed away; he begad to fear that death might sur- 
prise him before the accomplishment of his purpose ; he d l eaded lest an order 
from the king might oblige the people to deliver him up and ahandou fiini. 
These considerations induced him, to hqivc recourse to stratagem in order to for- 
ward the affair in which he had engaged them, and he laid a plan for pushing 
them to rebellion. Having remarked tliat some of their children had rosy 
cheeks and blue eyes, although tlie fathers were of a tawny complexion and 
black-eyed, he asked them the reason. They at (list refused to answer, but 
yielding. at length to his urgent request, they said : “We are subjects of this 
“ king^ and pay him a tax (kharddj) ; therefore, every year, his mamluks (15; 
“ come up to us {ta receive it)^ and they lodge in our houses after turnin/; 
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“ us out ; there they remain alone with our women, who, in consequence, bear 
“ children of that complexion. " This treatment we have no means of resisting.” 

By Allah ! ” exclaimed Muliammad, death were preferable to a life such as 
“ that; how can you consent io such a disgrace, you who are the best swords- 
‘‘ men and spearsmeh that^ God ever created ? ” — We do not consent to it,” 
was the reply; “it is dohd against our will.” — “Well,” said Muhammad, 
“ answer mo ; if a person offered to help you against your enemies, what would 
“ you do ?” — “ We would march before him even to our death ; who is he ?” 
“ Your guest,” replied Muhammad, meaning himself.— “We engage to hear 
“ and obey him,” answered the people. From that moment, they treated him 
with extreme respect and hound themselves to him by pacts and engagements, 
so that his heart was tranquilliscd. He then said to them : “ Prepare your arms 
“ for the coming of these fellows, and, oft their arrival, let them pursue their usual 
“ course ; leave them and the women together, serve them with wine, and when 
“ they are drunk, let me know.” When the mamluks came,' the people of the 
mountain treated them as Muhammad advised, and, the night having set in, they 
informed him of what had been done. He immediately ordered them to slay 
tliern all, and the first hour of the night had not passed over when they were 
exterminated. Only one mainluk escaped; he had gone out on some necessary 
occasion, and, hearing the cries of Allah akbar {God is great) and the noise of the 
attack, he fled without knowing which way he went, and succeeded in getting 
out of the mountain and reaching Morocco. When the king was informed of 
w hat had happened, he repented of having suffered Muhammad to escape, and 
felt that the advice given him by Malik Ihn Wuhaih was tKc result of foresight 
and prudence. He immediately despatched an army large enough to lill up 
such a narrow pass as that of Tin-Mall ; but Muhammad, convinced that troops 
would be sent against the insurgents, called some of the neighbouring (tribes) 
to his assistance and posted the people of the mountain in the defiles of the 
valley and on the heights by which if was commanded. As the cavalry ad- 
vanced, show^ers of stones were poured down upon them from every side, and 
the defence was sustained in this manner from morning till night. Tlie approach 
of darkness put an end to the combat, arid the army returned to the king and 
acquainted him with what they had suffered. The king, perceiving his inabir 
lity to suiidue the rebels in their stronghold, turned his attention from them, 
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and Muhammad, who had foreseen this result, won i be devoted altacdimenl of 
the mountaineers, lie then called al-^^a^psharisi and him : ‘‘Now is (he 

“ time to display thy talents all at once; thiai will us as a miraculous sign 
“ whereby we shall gain the hearts of those .whd h^^ not acknowledged our 
“ authority.” Having concerted together, it ^as agreed on that al-Wansharisi 
should say the morning prayer, and that, after having so long stammered out 
his ideas in a language full of barharisms, he should say, in a clear and intelli- 
gible voice : “ I dreamt yesterday that tAvo angels came down from heaven and 
“ split open my heart and washed it, and filled it with science and Avisdoin and 
“ the Koran (16).” The next morning lie did so; and we shall only state, with- 
out entering into particulars, that even the most stubborn yielded, and all Avere 
struck with amazement at his learning by heart the Koran in a dream. Muham- 
mad then said to him : “ Tell us (juickly the heavenly news; are avc destined to 
“ eternal happiness or everlasting misery?” Al-Wansharisi replied : “As for 
thee, thou art the Mahdi, the maintainor (kdim) of the cause of God; who- 
“ soever followeth thee ^hall be saved, and whosoever resisteth thee shall pe- 
“ rish.” He then said : “ Present thy followers unto me, in ordeiv that I may 
“separate those who are destined for paradise from those who are destined 
“ for hell.” He thus executed a stratagem by means of Avliich all those \vho 
resisted Muhammad were to be put to death ; hut the narration of these pro- 
ceedings would lead us too far ( 1 7). His object was, not to leave in the mountain 
a single adversary to Muhammad. When these people were slain, Muham- 
mad perceived that those among the survivors who had thus lost relations or 
(a part of thdrj fatnily were by no means satisfied ; he therefore assembled (hem 
and announced that the kingdom of the sovereign of Morocch would pass into 
their hands and that the wealth of the enemy would become their prey. On 
hearing these words, they were much rejoiijed and they ceased to regret the 
loss of their relatives. Tlie details of these events are ample, hut they do not 
..enter into qur subject (18^., shall only state, in a summary manner, that 
Muhammad neyer relaxed his efforts till he sent forth an aimy of ten thou- 
sand men, horse and foot, with Ahd al-Mumin, al-Wansharisj, and all his other ^ 
disciples, whilst he remained in the mountain. These troops besieged Morocco 
for the space of a month, hut they then met with a most disgraceful defeat, and 
Ahd al-Mumin took to flight wilh the survivors. In this engagement, al-Waii- 
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sharisi lost his life. Muliamioad was in the mountain when he received the 
news, and he died before his paftisiains returned (19) ; but, in his last moments, 
he enjoined the persons pres^ht to inform them that victory and complete success 
awaited them ,* wherefop sfo not despond, but ren^w the fight ; God 
would enable their hands a signal triumph ; the vicissitudes of war 

were alternate ; his followers Would be now strong And now weak, now nume- 
rous and now few; their power was only commencing, whilst that of their 
enemies was drawing to a close. He continued a long series of injunctions in 
the same style, and then expired. This event took place A. II. 524 (A. D. 
1130). He was buried in the mountain, and his tom!) is still a well-known 
object of pilgrimage. Ilis followers designate this year as the adm al-Buhaira (20). 
He was born on the festival of AAshura (iOth of Muharram)^ A. H. 485 (Feb. 
A: D. 1092). The first time he made his appearance to call the people to his 
cause was in the year 514 (A. D. 1120.) He was a man of middle size and 
slight form ; his complexion was tawny, his head large, and his eye piercing. 
The author of the Kitdb al-Mughrib says respecting him : ‘‘ The' traces which he 
“ has left acquaint ihcc with his history .as plainly as if thou sawest him with 
thy eyes; his foot was oh the earth, but his mind towered to the Pleiades ; his 
soul preferred shedding the water of life (his own blood) to shedding the water 
“ of the face (doing a degrading act). The Almoravites saw him with indiffer- 
‘‘ <*nce stop and settle (in their country)^ and they allowed him to steal forward 
“ as the da\Vn ste.als upon the darkness, and to leave the world filled with the 
“ sound (of his rcnoicn)^ He laid the basis of an empire which would have obliged 
“ Abu Muslim (vol. II. p. 100), had he seen it, to acknowledge the foresight of 
its founder. lie subsisted on what his sister earned by, spinning: a biscuit 
each day with a little butter or oil sufficed him, lior did he abandpu this sim- 
“ pie nourishment when he abounded in worldly wealth. Remarking, one day, 
that the minds of his followers were turned tox^ards the ample booty which 
“ they had obtained, he ordered all the spoil to be heaped together and burnt. 
“ ‘ Wboever follows me,’ said he, ‘ for worldly goods shall have nothing from 
“ ‘ me but what he sees there, and whoever follows me for the recompense of 
‘ the next world shall find his reward with God.’ Though plain in his dress 
“ and affable in his manners, he inspired a profound respect ; he was of difficult 
“ access except for persons who came to complain of oppression, and he had a 
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man whose duty was to wait on him and give admittance to visitors.” Ibn 
Tumart left some poetry of which weij^iaj riotkie the following passage : 

When these ^oplc were far off, you lent them your assistance, and when they bade 
thee farewell, tnlw left thcO {with indifl'erenee). HOw often were you told to avoid [them], 
yet you would not take advice ; how often did you hnit admonitions, yet you heeded 
them not. Whetstone [of others wit)'\ how iQUg wilfyou sharpen steel, and never re- 
ceive a cutting edge yourself? “ 

He frequently repealed the following line : 

Strip thyself of the world {and its passions); for naked thou earnest into the world. 

And he often quoted proverbially these verses of al-Mutanabhi : 

When you strive after glory much-desired, cease not to aspire until you reach the 
stars. In a mean and in a noble undertaking, the taste of death is quite the same. * 

The two following passages of the same poet were often repeated by him : 

He who knows the times and mankind as well as I do, should quench without re- 
morse his lance’s thirst for blood. He would meet no mercy from them if they got 
him in their power; to hurl destruction on them is not then a crime. 

I become not one of them by living among them; sandy earth is the mine in which 
gold is found. 

Muhsimmad Ibn Tumart did not make any conquests ; he laid the foundations 
of the dynasty, organised and established it, but the contjuests were achieved by 
Abd al-Miirnin. — JJargffcf means belonging to Ilargha^ which is a large tribe of the 
Masmuda {Berbers)^ who occupy the mountain of as-Sus in the farthest extremity 
of Maghrib (21). They are considered as being descended from al-IIasan, the 
son of (the khalif) AH Ibn Abi Talib (22); and k is said that they settled in that 
place when the country was subdued by Musa Ibn Nasir. — TAmart is a Berber 
mmo.— Wansharki means belonging to Wansharts^ a village of Ifrikiya in the 
province of Bugia (23). — ()f Tin-'MaU mention has been already made (t?ol. //. 
p. 184) . — In the IHe of Abd al-Mumin we have spoken of the Va/r. 
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(1) The meaning of this tillo is csi>laii\ed in vol. IT. p. 578. 

(2) Sec vol. 1. p. 468, nndjroi.n. p 504/ ’ 

(3) Ibii Klialdnn admits correct a,. genealogy by wlUch Ibn Tftm^rt is made to descend ^om Alt ibn Abi 
TMib by Sulaimitn, the brother of (drtsi, the progenitor of the Idrtsides. Though Ibn T0mart belonged to the 
Rcrbcr (ribc, of Tlargha, he ^va8 qot a . member of.il by descent, but by a matrimony alliance contracted by 
one of his ancostdrs. Ibn Khalddn oluieries that this was also the case with some of the descendants of Idris. 

(4) Having examined the collection of treatises composed by Ibn Ttimart, 1 can bear testimony to the cor- 
rectness with which his talents ore here appreciated. These treatises form a small but closely-written volume, 
transcribed, ns the post-‘aciiptum informs us, in the- month of Slulab&n, A.H. 579 ( Nov.-Dee. A. D. H83), 
fifty-five years after the author’s death. This MS. is in the Bib. du supplement. The doctrines taught by 
al-Mahdi bore a great resemblance to those of al-Ashari; like him, he had recourse to tdwH, or allegorical 
interpretation, in explaining certain verses of the Koran which, if taken in their literal sensei would have led 
to aiiLhropomor|ihism, a belief which he accused the Almoravitcs of professing. Ills doctrines were orthodox, 
one single point excepted and which he borrowed, from (he Shiites; namely, that the true imdtn, or spiritual 
and temporal chief, of the Muslims was impeccable {masHm). He particularly insisted on the belief in the 
unity of God {tauhid), and for this reason he gave his disciples the name of ol-Jiiuwahhid-dn^pTofesioTt of the 
unity). This denomination has given rise to the word Almohades of European writers. 

(5) Every Moslim is obliged by his religion to maintain, by his example and exhortations, the strict observ- 

ance of the law . He cannot employ constraint to elTcct bis purpose, that faculty being reserved for the kdd*, 
the governor, and the police magistrate. ^ ^ 

(6) According to the most approved treatises on the oncirocritic science, a branch of knowledge still sedu- 
lously cultivated by the Moslims, drinking up the .sea means, the acquisition of a great empire. 

(7) ibn KhaldOn says that ol Mahdi landed at Tripoli and proceeded to Bugia, which was then (A. H. 512) 
under the rule of al-Axlz Ihn abMansdr, who expelled him from the city. It appears from the sequel of Ibo 
KhallikAn’s relation that he had previously visited al-Mahdiya. An-Nuwairi sajs that Ibn Tfunart arrived at 
al-Mahdiyn, from Tripoli, in the reign of Ali Ibn Yabya. 

;H) The meaning of the word moallak is thus explained by M. de'Sacy in his Abd-Atldtiff page 482. 

(9) According to Ibn Khaldhif, MallAla lay at the distance of a parasang {three miles) from Bugia. 

(10) This title signifies ; the relator of extraordinary things concerning the history of the kings of Mtigh^ 
rib. I suspect this to be ihe same work which is cited lower dow ii under the title qf Kitdh al-Mughrib, etc, 
{the relator of extraordinary things concerning the honorable characteristics of the people of Mgghrib)imd 
in which the historian and geographer AbO T-llasaii Ali Ibn MOsa al-GharnAti {native 6f Qranada)^ gene- 
rally known by the appellation of Ibii Said, gives a scries of biographical notices on the eminent men of 
Spain and North Africa. Ibn Said was born A.H. 010 (A.D. 1214), and he died at Tunis A.H. 685 (A.D. 
1286-7). M. dc (iay.'ingos has inserted a note on Ibn Said in the first volume of bis Mohammedan Dynas- 
ties in Spain. Hajji Khalifa places ibn Said’s death in the year 673. 

(H) See vol. II. p. 184. ' ; 

(12] The word w>-^y means: To extract the essential part of a thing. It seems employed here to denote 
that he had not attained that degree of proficiency whicli would enable him to repeat froni memory the entir^ 
contents of the works which he had studied; in fart, that be was still a mere scholar. ' 

(13) According to Ibn al-Athtr, the Almoravitcs, (he rulers of Morocco at ibttt period, differed from the 
other Moslims in one remarkable particular; the men wore a veil {lithdm) and their women wore none. Al- 
Mahdi met the sister (not the daughter) of the king, taking a ride and aocompanled by a numerous train of 
handsome female slaves, all mounted. The reformer was scandalised at this spectacle,, and ordered them 
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to coyer their faces; ho and his companions even dared to strike their horses, in consequence of which ilie 
princess was thrown off. She complained of this to^ef brothejr, who ordered al-Mahdi to be brought before 
hiin.-<-The rest of the narration is given by Ihn Khalliiiin.^ . ' 

(14) Koran, sffrat 22, verse 28. > 

(15) These munlOks were natives of Spain. The'Almoravites, U)e AJmohades.and the Mertnides always kept 
in their capital a regiment ot four or five thousand Christians. ' 

(16) In the latter part of this passage, the author has passed from the first to the third person. This is a neg- 
ligence .readily pardoned by Arabian critics, as frequent examples of it are found in the Koran. They observe 
that, in such cases, the hikdya passes Uno ikhbdr^ or, in other words, that the literal reproduction of a con- 
versation or discourse passes into a mere account given of the samo discourse. In the former case the speakers 
utter their sentiments in the first person, and, in the latter, they arc made to speak in the third. 

(17) Ibn Tdmarl having remarked that a number of profligate and wicked men inhabited the mountain, he 
assembled the chiefs of the tribes and ordered them to exhort such persons to amend their lives, and to take 
down the names of those who refused. Having received these lists, Tbn Tftrnarl caused a second and a third 
warning to be given to the obstinate. He then selected out of the lists the names of the persons whom he dis- 
liked, and gave them to al-Wanshartsi, directing him to pass the tribes in review and to place those people 
on his left hand. This operation being terminated, al-M&hdi said : ** Hehold a set of reprobates Whom it is a 
“ duty to put to death.” The people hastened to execute this sentence, each tribe slaying the individuals 
who belonged to it. That day was ever afterwards called : Yaum nt‘Tamyix {the day of the diiorimination). 
— (Ibti al-Alhtr, Kdmil at-Tawdrtkhf year 514.) 

(18) The Arabic words arc an expression which is noticed in another part of this 

volume. 

(19) Ho died four months after their defeat.— (Ibn Khaldhn.) 

(20) An-Nuwairi informs us that, at the siege of Morocco, the Almohades, on finding themselves attacked by 
superior numbers, retreated to the wall of a largo garden called al-lluhaira {the pond), and, loaning their 
backs against it, they fought desperately till night put an end to the combat. “And this battle,” adds the 
historian, “was called the battle of ahBuhaira,end the year of al-Buhaira {adm al^Buhaira)” 

’ (21) He means the chain of the Atlas which bounds the south and south-east frontiers of the kingdom of 
Morocco. 

,(22) This is a manifest error; the Hargha were a Hcrber race, and consequently they could not have sprung 
from an Arabian stock. Ibn Khaldfin observes that many of the indigenous tribes of North Africa sought, 
by means of false genealogies, to prove their descent from the Arabs. 

(23) Wansharts is not a village, but a mountain; it lies, not in. the province of Bugia, bui in the province of 
Algiers, to the south of Milyftha. 


AL-IKHSIIID. 

AbA Bakr Muhammad, the son of Abu Muhammad Toghj, the son of Juff, the 
son of Yaltikin, the son ?f Furan, the son of Furi, the son of the Kh^kan of 
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Farghana, and lord of the throne of gold (i), was surnamed al-lkhshid. He 
drew his desc ent from thp kings of Farghana and became sovereign of Egypt, 
Syria, and Hijiiz. The word Toghj is the equivalent of Abd ar-Rahmdn (the ser~ 
rant of the Merciful). {The khalif) al-Motasim billah, the son of Harun ar-Rashld, 
drew into his service, fi'om Farghana, a great number [of warriors), and, 
being informed of the courage and Intrepidity which Julf and s6me others 
displayed in war, he sent for them and received them with the highest honour. 
They obtained froni him the concession of certain fiefs [katdya) at Sarra man raa 
(Samarra), and one of these grants is called the Katdya of Juff to the present 
day. Jiiff took up his residence there and became the father of a family. He 
died at Baghdad the night in which {the khalif) al-Mutawakkil was murdered, 
'riiis event oecurred on the eve of Wednesday, the 3rd of Shawwal, A. H. 247 
(Decern l>er, A. D._ 861). The sons of Juff then >vent abroad to seek their live- 
lihood, and Toghj entered into the service of Lulu, the page [ghuldin] of Ibn 
Tuliin (voL L page 153); {the latter) was at that time residing in Egypt, and had 
a[)pointed (L4/4) as his lieutenant in tliat country. Toghj afterwards passed 
into the service of Lshak Ihn Kandaj (2) and remained with him till the death 
of Ahmad Ibn Tulun. A peace having been effected between Abii ’1-Jaish Khu- 
marawaih, the son of Ahmad Ibn Tulun (v. L p, 498) and lshak Ibn Kandaj, the 
former noticed Toghj who was then in Ishak’s suite, and being struck by his 
appearance, he took him from lshak and gave him the command of all his troops. 
Ih' appointed him also governor of Damascus and Tiberias, On tho death of 
Khumarawaih, Toghj, who had always remained with him, went to join al- 
Muktafi billah, and this [mark of respect) gave the khalif such satisfaction that 
ho bestowed on him a pelisse of honour. Al-Abbas Ibn , al-llasan was then 
ai-.Muktafi’s vizir ; accustomed to see all (the officers of the slate) bend in humble 
sul)mission to his will, he endeavoured tojexact the same deference from Toghj; 
finding, however, that his spirit scorned to brook such humiliation, he excited 
the khalif s anger against him, and succeeded in having him and his son, Abu 
Bakr Muhammad, cast into prison, Toghj died in confinement, but his son at 
length recovered his liberty and received a pelisse of honour. Burning to avenge 
the death of their father, Abu Bakr and Obaid Allah waited with uni^emitting 
vigilance for an opportunity of attacking the vizir, and they at length ob- 
tained the satisfaction of seeing him fall by the hand of al-Husain Ibn Ham- 
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dan (voL 11. p. 360). Obaid Allah then, A. 11. 296 j went to join Ibn Abi ’s- 
Saj, and Abu Bakr fled into Syria, where, during the space of a year, Ik* 
remained a fugitive in the desert. Having then joined Abii Mansur Tikin al- 
Khazari {governor o[ Egypt and Syria) (3), he became one of his most (‘flicient 
supporters, and, being invested by him with the government of Amman and 
the mountains of as-Sharat (4),. he gained a great name by the expedition 
which he made to an-Nukaib (5). This was in the year 306 '"A. D. 019); 
a large band had assembled to intercept 4he pilgrim-caravan, but Abu Bakr 
marched against them, slew some, took others prisoners, put the rest to flight, 
and delivered the caravan. A female attached to the palace of the kbalif 
al-Mnktadir billab, and known by the name of Ajuz, happened to make the 
pilgrimage that year, and, on her return, she related to al-Mukladir what she 
had witnessed of Abu Bakr’s {intrepid conduct). This account induced the khalif 
to send him a pelisse of honour and increase his pay. Abu Bakr remained with 
Til vin till the year 316 (A. D. 028-0), when he left him for a reason too long to 
be exposed here. He then proceeded to Ramla and received letters from (the 
khalif) abMuktadir, constituting him governor of that city. He remaiTied in 
this post till the year 318, when al-Muktadir sent him his nomination as go- 
vernor of Damascus, lie continued at Damascus till the month of Barnadari, 
321 (August-September, A. D. 093), when al-Kahir billah appointed him go- 
vernor of Egypt. During thirty-two days, the prayer was oPfered up for him 
in Egypt (a.t governor) ^ but he had not yet entered it, when al-Kjihir nominated 
Abu ’1-Abbas Ahmad Ibn Kaighalagh governor of that province for the secoild 
time. This appointment took place on the 9th of Shawwal, A.H. 321, Abu 
Bakr Muhammad al-Ikhshid was restored to the government of Egypt by ar- 
Rjidi billah, the son of al-Muktadir, on the deposition of his uncle al-Kahir; 
and he received from him besides, the command of Syria, Mesopotamia, al-Ha- 
ramain [Mekka and Medina) and other places. He entered Egypt on Wednesday, 
the 23rd of Ramadan, A. H, 323 (August, A. D. 935). It is said, however, by 
some, that, till the death of ar-Radi, in 329, Re possessed only the government 
of Egypt ; Syria, Hijaz, and the other provinces having been then placed under 
his orders by al-Muttaki lillah, the brother and successor of ar-Radi. In the 
month of Ramadan, 32? (June-July, A. D. 939), ar-Radi granted to him the 
title of al-Ikhshid becau'^c he drew his' descent from the kings of Farghana, a 
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In the same piece lie says : 

On reachiiifj that noble prince I shook off all other men, as the traveller, on arriving, 
shakes from his bag the old and dried remains of his provisions. Yet my joy could 
hardly compensate my sorrow for having kept away from him during my past life. 

This is a long and brilliant kastda. — When this arrangement was effected, ah 
Ilnsain Ihn Obaid Allah married Fatima, the daughter of his uncle al-Ikhshid, 
and remained in Syria, but his name was mentioned in the prayer offered 
up from the pulpit, immediately after the name of Abii Fawaris Ahmad Ibn 
Ali. Matters continued in this state till Friday the thirteenth of Shaaban, 
A. II. 358 (July, A. D. 969), when the Maghribin army commanded by the 
kdid Jawhar ( rol L page 349 ), the general (9f al-Moizz)y entered Old Cairo 
with flying colours and overthrew the Ikhshidite dynasty after it had subsisted 
ihirly-four yejirs, ten months, and twenty-four days. Some time previously, 
(al- Husain) Ibn Obaid Allah had arrived there from Syria, having lied from the 
Karmals who had taken possession of that country. He went to the palace of 
his wife and cousin, Fatima, and assuming the exercise of sovereign authority, 
he arrested the vizir Jaafar Ibn al-Furat (voL 1. p. 319), whom he put to the tor- 
ture and amerced in a large sum. He then departed for Syria, on the llrst of the 
latter llabi, A. II. 358 (February, A. D. 969;. Jaafar Ibn FalMi (voL I. p, 327) 
having occupied Syria, into whicli country he had been dispatched by the 
kdid Jawhar, as we liave already related, he took Abu Muhammad {a/-//M5am) Ibn 
Obaid Allah prisoner and sent him with a number of Syrian emirs to Jawhar, 
who liad remained in Egypt. They entered Old Cairo in the month of the firk 
Jiimada, A.H. 359 (March-April, A.D. 970), and, as (al-Husain) Ibii Obaid Allah 
had tyrannised over the Egyptians during the time of his rule, {the guards) kept 
their prisoners standing and exposed to public gay.e, for the space of live hours, 
much to the satisfaction of those who had to complain of their conduct. They 
were then brought into Jawhar’s tent and placed among the other captives kept 
there in chains. On the seventeenth of the first Jumada, the kdid Jawhar dis- 
patched his son .Taafar to al-Moizz, with a quantity of presents too precious to 
^be described, and he sent off’ with him the prisoners brought from Syria. They 
% were put into a boat on the INile whilst Jawhar stood by and looked on ; the boat 
upset, and (al-Husain) Ibn Obaid Allah cried out to him: “Do you mean to drown 
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us ?” Jawhar offered sonic excuses and made a great show of pity for his un- 
fortunate prisoner. They were then removed into another boat, all of them 
bound in chains. This is the last information I could learn respecting al-Hu- 
sain. I have since found, in the historical work composed by al-Otaki (voL I. 
p. 280), that al-Husain died on the eve of Friday, the 20th of Rajah, A. II. 371 
(January, A.D. 982), and that the funeral prayer was said over him in the cita- 
del of Cairo by al-Aziz Nizar, the son of al-Moizz. Al-Farghani states, in his 
history (12), that aUHusain was born in the year 312 (A. D. 92>'i-5); he assigns 
also to his death the (late which has been just given. According to the same 
author, Abu Fawaris Ahmad Ibn Ali died on the 13th of the first Rabi, A. II. 
377 (July, A. D. 987). Al-Ikhshtl Toghj, Juff or Jaff, Yaltiktn; FMn. FAri; 
such is the pronunciation of the names and 
The Tikin mentioned in this article was tlirice governor of Egypt; he died on 
Saturday, the IGth of the first Rabl, A. H. 321 (March, A. D. 933), whilst occni- 
pyinj; that post for the third time. He was succeeded by Abu Bakr al-Ikhshid. 
The hdfiz Ibn Asakir (vol. IL p. 252) gives a separate article on Ahmad Ibn 
Kaighalagh, in his History of Damascus : speaking of his administration in 
Egypt, he says : A warfare was carried on between him and Muhammad, the 
‘‘ son of Tikin, but he finally remained in the full possession of his authority. 
“ Muhammad Ibn Toghj was then sent by the khalif ar-Radi as emir over Egypt, 
“ and Ibn Kaighalagh resigned the command to him. Ahmad possessed abili- 
‘ ties as a scholar and a poet ; in one of his poems he says : 

“ On rainy days, let not the goblet linger in thy hand (but pass it round ) ; knowest 
“ thou not that rain is an urgent cupbearer (13)? 

“His brother Ibrahim Ibn Kaighalagh died on the first of Zu ’1-Kaada, A. H. 

303 (May, A.D. 916).” Ishak, the son of Ibrahim, was the governor of 
Tripoli who, when al-Mutanabbi visited that city on his journey from Raralah 
to Antioch, endeavoured to extort from the poet a kasida in his praise. Al-Mu- 
tanabbi not only refused to gratify his wish, but attacked him in a satire com- 
mencing thus : 

Men’s hearts love a secret known to none but them, etc. 
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He then left him, and having afterwards learned his death in Jabala, he said : 

They told us Ishak was dead, and I said to them, etc. 

These two kmtdas are to be found in his diivdn, for which reason I omit them. 
He composed also other satires against the same person. 


(1) Tht lord of the throne of gold, in Arabic: Sdhib sarir ad^Daheb. D’Herbclot says that the throne of 
gold >vas the name given to a country or province situated near Derbend, between the Black Sea and the Cas- 
pian. It was so called because the Marzubiin, or governor, enjoyed the privilege of sitting on a throne of 
gold. 

(2) Whilst the Zenj were attacking the dominions of the khalif on the southern side, Ibn Abi 's-SAj, the 
governor of Kinnisrtn in the north of Syria, and Ishak Ibn Kand&j, or Kand^jlk, the governor of Mosul, took 
possession, the former of Syria, and tlie latter of Mesopotamia. These two chiefs then waged war against each 
Ollier, and Ibn KandAj acknowledged Kbumilrawaih for his sovereign. He subsequently turned liis arms 
against the Kgyplians, and during some years a desperate struggle for power was maintained between four 
parties: Khumdrawaih, the khalif, ibn Kand&j, and Ibn Abi VSilj. The details of their proceedings are 
given by Ibn al-Athlr. 

(3) Ibn Khallikdn has a short notice on this person, towards the end of the present article. Abb 'l-MuhAsiii 
gives an account of his government in the Nuj\\m. 

(4) Ammiln and as-Sharftt' lie between the Dead Sea and Alla. 

(5) An-Nukaib lies in the north-west extremity of Arabia, between Maan and Tabbk, on the road of the 
pilgrims from Syria to Mekka.— (Afardsfd. ) 

(()) Abb MahAsin adds : in the language of the Farghaniam. 

(7) To this list may bo added, on the authority of Abb T-Mahftsin in the iVujilm, year 320. Al-Tsbahld 
the title of the king of TabarislAn; iSdl (J^), ibat of the king of JurjAn; al ffthln, that of 
the king of Cshruslina j Sdmdn, tliai of the king of Samarkand, and Firaun, that of the king of Kgypt in 
ancient times. 

;8) It is impossible to render einctly the terse concision of the Arabic words their literal trans- 

lation would be, it wae $plH off f om him, diffisum fait ab eo, but these expressions are unintelligible. Pliny 
says: Priinusque Cffisarum a emo matris utero dictiis.— ffwf. Nat, Vll. 7, 9. 

(9j ill translating these fragments I have followed the authority of the excellent commentary on nUMiitanabbi 
preserved in the Bib. du Roi. In the MSS. of Ibn KhallikAii these verses are disfigured by errors resulting 
from the negligence or ignorance of copyists. 

(10) The word Barka signifies a itony toil: a number of places bore this name, one of them in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Euphrates. 

(11) Bracelets were worn by chiefs and great men. 

(12) See vol. I. pages 188, 290. 

(13) This is a quibble; the verse signifies also: Knowest thou not that rain is an impetuous waterer ? 
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TOGTIRULBEK AS-SALJUKI. 

Abii Talib Mikayil Ibn Saljuk Ibn Diikak, surnamed Rukn ad-din Toghriilbek 
(Toghrulbekf the column of the faith)^ was the first monarch of the Scljuk dynasty. 
This people, before it established its domination over so many kingdoms, dwelt 
beyond the river (in Transoxiam) at a place twenty parasangs distant from Bokhai‘a. 
They were Turks, and their numbers were immense ; they lived in (*omple.te in- 
dependence, and, when armies too strong for them to resist were sent against 
them, they passed, into the deserts and took refuge in the midst of the sands, 
where no one could approach them. Mahmiid Ibn Subuktikin, sultan of Kho- 
rasan, Ghazna, and that country (we shall give his life), having crossed the 
riv(!r and entered Transoxiana, he found the leader of the Seljukides to be a 
powerful chief, maintaining a numerous people in subjection (more) by wile and 
cunning (than by force) ; always moving from one region to another and making 
incursions into the neighbouring provinces. Having employed every nu'ans to 
gain his confidence and draw him (to the camp)y he at length succeeded in cii’cum- 
v(’ntinghim; and, on the chieftain’s arrival, he seized upon him and sent him 
oft’ to a castle, where he remained in confinement. Mahmud’s insidious policy 
was then directed against Ids prisoner’s partisans, and, having consulted the 
princi[)al ofticers of Ids empire on the measures to be taken with regard to them, 
some gave their opinion that they should be drowned in the Jaihun (the Oxus)y 
whilst others advised him to cut off their thumbs and thus preclude them from 
the possibility of drawing the bow and wielding arms; various plans were pro- 
posed, but they finally agreed on the propriety of transporting them across the 
Jaihun and dispersing them throughout the province of Khoiasan, v here they 
should be constrained to pay the tax (aUkhardj) to government. This advic^e 
was adopted, and the Seljuks continued for some time to hold a submissive 
and peacefid line c f conduct. ITds encouraged the collectors of the revenue 
to oppress them, to seize on their wealth and flocks, and to grind them down 
by their extortions and tyranny : the consequence was, that tw’o thousand 
tents (or families) emigrated to Kirman. The emir Abu T-Fawaris Baha ad- 
Dawlat, the son of Ad'»d ad-Dawlat Ibn Buwaih, who then ruled over that 
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country, received them with kindness and arrayed their chiefs in robes of ho- 
nour ; he even resolved on taking them into his service, hut ten days had scarcely 
elapsed when he died. The fugitives immediately hastened their departure 
through dread of tlie Dailamites who inhabited that country, and, having pro- 
ceeded to Ispahan, which was then under tlie rule of Ala ad-Dawlat Abu Jaafar 
Ibn Kakiiyah, they encamped outside the city. This prince wiwshcd to employ 
them in his service, but, having received a letter from the sultan Muhmiid, or- 
dering him to attack them and seize on their propci ty, he proceeded to obey, 
and a combat ensued which cost many lives to both parties. The survivors set 
out for Adarbaidjan, and those who had remained in Khorasan retired to a 
mountain near Khowarezm. The sultan Mahmud sent an army against them 
which pursued them through these deserts during the space of nearly two^ears ; 
he then took the Held himself and followed them with unremitting activity till 
they were completely dispersed. On the death of Mahmud, his son and suc- 
cessor Masud found himself under the necessity of strengthening his ai iny, and 
wrote to the Scljuk ides in Adarbaijan, inviting them to come to his assistance. 
One thousand horsemen having joined him, he took thenv into his pay and led 
them towards Khorasan. At the request of his new allies, he wrote to the 
remnant of the Seljukidcs whom his father had dispersed, and, having obtained 
from them the pi’omise of obedience, he granted them an amnesty, and rein- 
stated them, on their arrival, in all the privileges which his father had conceded 
to them at fust. Masud then passed into India to appease the troubles which 
had broken out there, and the Seljukidcs took ajdvantage of his absence to resume 
their disorderly conduct and ravage the country. During the course of these 
events, the history of which would lead us too far, the sultan Toghriilhek 
and his brother Dawud had remained in Transoxiana and encountered Malak 
ShMi, the sovereign of Bukhara, where they lost a great number of their parti- 
sans in a despei'ate conflict. This defeat forced them to retire among their peo- 
ple in Khorasan and to write to Masud, imploring mercy and requesting to be 
taken into his - service. To this prayer Masud replied by imprisoning their 
messengers and sending an army against the Scljuks in Khorasan. 4 bloody 
battle ensued, subsequently to which they obtained their pardon on giving proofs 
of their complete submission to his authority and engaging to conquer the pro- 
vince of Khowarezm. Masud having then tranquillised their hear^^and set at 
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liberty the ambassadors sent from Transoxiana, they requested him to abate the 
rigour of the confinement in which their chief had lingered from the time of 
his arrestation by the sultan Mahmud. In pursuance of their desire, Masud 
caused the prisoner to be removed from the castle and taken, bound in chains, 
to Balkh. The captive prince then asked permission to write to his nephews, 
Toghrulbek and D»\wiid, and, having obtained Masud’s consent, he opened a 
correspondence with these chiefs. Tlie consequence was that Toghrulbek and 
Dawud assembled all their people and marched with a large army into Khorasan. 
They had then contests, too' numerous to be related, with the ollicers who 
commanded in that country and with the lieutenants whom Masud had esta- 
blished in its cities. The result of this expedition was a complete triumph for 
the Seljukides. The first city of which they gained possession was Tus, — (or Rai, 
according to another statement,) — having efteeted its conquest in the year 429 
(A. 1). 1037-8), and, in the month of Ramadan of the same year, they took 
Naisapiir, one of the capitals of Khorasan. The sultan Toghrulbek was the 
chief of this people, and to him alone pertained the sovereign authority. His 
brother Dawud, the conqueror of Balkh, was the father oT Alp Arslan, a |)rince 
whose life we shall give. At the commencement of their victorious career, the 
two hrolhen acknowledged the authority of Masud, and ofiered up the prayer 
for him as their sovereign, hut, when tliey had shared their widely extended 
conquests (then '^i^hheld this homage) and Masiid retired into the province of 
Gha/na. Their power became so great that the imdm [khalif) al-Kaim hiamr 
jllah sent an embassy to them,, and the person whom he selected for this mis- 
sion was the kddi Abu ’l-Hasan Ali Ibn Muliammad Ihn Habib al-Mawardi, the 
author of the Ildivi [voLIl. p, 224). (On this occasion, al-Mdivardi; exhof ted them 
to mar God, to govern their subjects witli justice and mildness, and to extend 
tfeir beneficence to the people (1). Toghrulbek was mfld and generous; every 
day, at the regular hours, he said the five pray-rs with the congregation (in the 
mosque) ; he fasted every M^mday and Thursday; he wrought numcious works of 
charity; be founded mosques, and he used to say : ‘4 should be ashamed to a]> 
pear before God, were I to build for myself a dwelling and not erect a mosque 
beside it.” The following is one of his honourable deeds, enregistcred by 
history : He sent the shartf Nasir Ibn Ismail on an embassy to the queen of the 
Greeks (Theodora), who was an unbeliever ; and the shartf asked her for permis- 
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sioii to preside at the piayer of Friday in the mosque at Constantinople, Having 
obtained this authorisation, he said the prayer and pronounced the khotbQ, in 
the name of the imdm al-Kaim. Tlijs cireumstance gave great oflence to the 
ambassador of aWMustansir al-Obaidi, the sovereign of Egypt, who happened 
to be present, and it was one of the principal causes which led to the rupture 
between the Egyptians and the Greeks. — When Toghrulbek had effected his 
conquests and obtained possession of Irak and Baghdad, he sent to the imdm 
al-Kaim and asked his daughter in marriage. This demand caused the khalif 
great vexation.; and, as he wished it to be withdrawn, frequent messages passed 
between him and the sultan. This fact is mentioned in the Shtuhlr (2) under 
the year 453 (A.D. 1 061 .) Finding it impossihle to withhold his consent, al-Kaim 
yielded at last, arid the marriage contract was ratified outside the gate of Tabriz. 
Toghrulbek then proceeded to Baghdad, in the year 455 (A.D. 1003;, and, on his 
arrival, he sent for his Inide, {to whom) he transmitted a present of one hundred 
thousand dinai’S, to defray the expenses incurred by the removal of her fur- 
niture (hand al-kumdsh). On the eve of Monday, the 15th of Safar, she was 
borne in state to the royal palace, where her husband avyaited her, and, having 
taken her seat on a throne covered with cloth of gold, she received his visit. On 
ap|>earing before her, he kissed the ground, but did not remove the veil from 
her face in that interview; having then offered her a quantity of presents magni- 
ficent beyond description, he kissed the ground again, remained for some time 
in a respectful posture, and retired, manifesting the utmost delight at his recep- 
tion, — The events which marked the course of the Seljuk dynasty arc very nu- 
merous, and have occupied the attention of many historians (3); these writers 
have composed works on the subject, including every detail, and my sole motive 
in giving the preceding sketch was, to point out the origin of their power and 
expose the real circumstances of their early history, for the satisfaction of those 
who might desire such information. — Toghrulbek died at Rai on Friday, the 
18th ol Ramadan, A. H, 455 (September, A.D, 1063), aged seventy years. His 
body was carried to Marw and interred near the tomb of his brother Dawud. 
We shall have occasion to speak of Dawud in tbc life of his son Alp Arslan. 
Ibn al-llamad4ni (vol L p. 406, n. (3) ) says, in his history', that he was bu- 
ried in a fiinei al chapel at Rai, and as-Samani (vol, II, p, 156) makes the same 
statement in that article of his Zail (or supplement) which he has devoted to the 
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life of the sultan Sin jar. — His vizir Muhammad Ihn Mansur al-Kunduri, a pri- 
son whose life shall hii ^iven (in tfm volume), relates that Toglirulhek once said : 

When in Khorasan, I dreamed that I was raised up to heaven in a cloud w'hich 
“ prevented me from seeing, Jiut I smelt a sweet perfume and 1 heard a 
“ voice exclaim : ‘Thou art near unto the throne of the Cn'ator, may his power 
‘‘ ‘ be {jlorified ! ask what thou needest; it shall be granted.’ On hearing these 
“ words, I said within myself : “I ask thee for length of life and a voice aii- 
“ swered : ‘Thou shall have seventy years.’ I replied : ‘0 Lord ! that suiriccth 
“ ‘ me not;’ and it said : ‘For thee are seventy years.’ ” This anecdote is men- 
tioned by our shnikh Ibn al-Athir (c. //. p. 288), in his history. When Toghrulbek 
was at Ihe point of death, he said: “I am like unto a sheep; its legs were tied 
“ that it might be shorn of its wool, and it thought that it tVas lied for slaughter ; 
“ it therefore struggled, and, when let loose, it rejoiced; then, it was tied lor 
“ slaUjghter, and thinking that it was for tin* shearing of its wool, it remained 
“ (piict and was killed. Now, this skkness which hath come upon me is tlie 
“ binding of my legs for slaughter.” The daughter of al-KAim remained with 
liim about six months : she died on the sixth of Muharram, A. 11. (Oct. A.l). 
1102.) As Toj'jhrulbek left no male children, his kingdom devolved to Jiis ne- 
phew Alp Arslan. — Toghrulbek is a Turkish compound name : the Turks employ 
tin; word toghrul to designate a species of bird (falcon) well known in that coun- 
try, and it is used also as a proper name for men; bek signilies commander (amir), 
— (Jaihun) is the name of the great river which separates Khuwarezm and Kho- 
rasan from llokhara, Samarkand, and that country; all the region on the (Bok- 
^hdra) side of the river is called the country beyond the river (ma ward 'n-nahr) ('i). 
It is one of those rivers of Paradise which are mentioned in the Tradition, where 
it is said that four rivers flow “out of it; two of them manifest, and two hidden ; 
the manifest being the Nile and the Euphrates, and the hidden, the Jaihun and the 
Saihun (5). — The Stti/uin is situated U a fifteen days’ journey beyond the Jaihun, 
near the country of the Turks. Though these rivers are very large and wide, 
they freeze over in winter, so that travellers can cross them widi their beasts of 
burden ; they remain frozen about three months. These observations, though 
foreign to our purpose, have some conueclion with the article in which we are 
here engaged, and discourse will run into digressions: besides, . those readers 
who dwell in other countries and are ignorant of the position in which these 
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localities lie, will find in the remarks here given the information which they are 
naturally led to expect. 


(1) Iiiidd nd dtn aMspah^ni speaks of two envoys; one called Ab6 Dakr at-T6si, and the other Abd Muham- 
mad Hibat Allah Ibn Muhammad Ibaal-MAiiihn. He does not notice the mission of al-MAwardi. 

(2) The ShudHtr al-OHd is an historical work composed by Abut T-Faraj Ibn al-Jauzi. llis life will be 
found in vol. 11. page 96 of this work. • 

(3) The kdlih ImAd ad'din al-lspahAni composed a work on the subject which was reniodelicd by aMhiri- 
diihi. See MSS. fonds St.Germainf No. 327, and ancien fonds, No. 767. Ibn al-Athlr gives copious infortn- 
ation respecting them in his Kdmil, and Mirkliond in his Hauda tas-Safd. This section of Mirkhond’s w ork 
was published, with a German translation, by professor Vullers, at Giessen, In 1838. 

(1) 'J'ransoxiana, a vtord of modern invention, is well adapted to express the meaning of Ma-u'urd ’n-nuhr. 

(6) In the Afasd&i/i, MS. of the Ilib. du lloi, fpnds Ducaurroi, No. 5, fol 322, wc read as follows: *‘Tiie 
•• Saihdn aud the Jaihdn and the Kuphrato.s and tlic Nile are all rivers of Paradise.” 1 l»ave not hceii able to 
discover, in al-BukhAri, the Tradition given hereby Ibn KhallikAn; it is evidently founded on the lOtli, lltli, 
13th, and 11th verses of the second chapter of Genesis. 


ALP ARSLAN AS-SALJUKL 

Al)n Shujaa Muhammad, the sou of Tcheghrihek Dawud, the son of Mikayil, 
the sou of Saljuk, the son of Dukak, surnamed Adiid ad-Dawlat Alp Arslan (the 
arm of the empire, the hero lionj, was the nephew of Toghrulhek. In the life of 
that sultan (p. 220 of this volume) yWahaya mentioned some facts connected with 
the hi.story of Dawud, Alp Arslan’s father. When Toghrulbck was drawing 
M(;ar his end, he nominated as his successor Sulaiman, the son of Dawud and 
hrolherof Alp Arslan, having been led lo make this choice by the influence of 
Sulaiman’s mother, who was then with him. Sulaiman assumed the supreme 
command, hut, having to sustiiin a war with his brother Alp Arslan and his 
uncle ShihM) ad-Dawlal Kutulrnish, who revolted against him, he was unable 
to establish his authority. Alp Arslan having gained the victory, took posses- 
sion of the empire, and, become formidable by his power, he increased his pos- 
sessions by conquests whit‘h his uncle Toghruibek had never been able to achieve. 
In his expedition to Syria, he laid siege to Aleppo, which was at that time under 
the rule of Mahmud Ibn Nasr Ibn Salih Ibn Mirdas al-Kilibi ; negotiations being 
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opened between the two parties, Alp Arslan declared that Mahmud should come 
and tread on his carpet (do him homage)^ if he wished for peace. Mahmud therefore 
went by night with his mother to the tent of Alp Arslan, who received them with 
great kindness, arrayed them in robes of honour, sent tliem back to tlieir city, and 
then decamped. Al-M«muni (vol IL p. 334) says in his Ilislory: ‘4t is said 
“ that neither in ancient nor in Islamic times, did any Turkish king, prior to 
Alp Arslan, cross the Euidirates.’V On I'lis return, he resolved to march into 
the country of the Turks, and, having assembled an army of at least two bun^ 
dred thousand horse, he threw a bridge across the JaihAn (0ms) and spent a 
nioiitb in getting bis troops over the river, lie then followed, and,^on the 0th 
of the first Ilabi, A. 11. //Co (Nov. A. D. 1072), he prepared a grand feast in a 
village called Farabr, the citadel of which was situated on the bank of the Jai- 
bun, and commanded by an olliccr called Yusuf al-Khuwarezmi. This person 
was led the same day, bound with cords, into Alp Arslan's presence, and ac- 
( used of some miscon^luct relative to the citadel. Wlicn he was brought near, 
tluj monarch ordered four stakes to l)e driven into the ground and that the pi i- 
soner, after having been attached to them by the arms and legs, should be tor- 
tured and put to death. On hearing this sentence, Yusuf exclaimed : Is it for 
“ a man like me that such a punishment is reserved (1) ?’ Alp Ar.slan, being 
incensed at these words, seized his bow and, fitting an arrow to it, he ordered' 
the prisoner to be unTjound, meaning to display his skill in archery, an ac- 
complishment in which he took great pride. Having missed his aim, he rose 
fi‘om the throne in which he was seated, but he stumbled on getting down and 
fell on his face; Yusuf instantly sprung forward and plunged a daggei- into his 
side, but was immediately killed by an Armenian tent-pitcher, vho struck him 
on the head with a hammer. Alp Arslan was carried to another tent, and, hav- 
ing sent for his vizir Nizatp al-Mulk voL I, p. 413;, he gave him his dying in- 
junctions and ie^orntDcnded him to his son Malak Shah, whom he designated as 
successor to the throne. He < 3 Xpired on Saturday, the tenth of the month above 
mentioned . lie was horn in the year 424 ( A . 1) . 1 032-3) . i I is i eign lasted nine 
years and some months. Hig body "was transported to Marw and interred near 
the tombs of his father Dawud and his uncle Toghrulbek. Although Baghdad 
was included in his empire, he never entered nor saw that city. It was he who 
built the mausoleum which covers the tomb of Abii Hanifa. He erected also a 
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collc(i;e at Ba{»hdad, on which ho spent lartjc sums. It is slated in the Zubda 
tat-Tawdrikh (2), that he received his mortal wound on Saturday, the 30th of 
the (Irst Rahi, A. II. 465 (December, A. D. 1072), and that he survived three 
days ; God knows l>csl (whether this date is truer than the one given above). We 
have almady spoken of his father (DdwM) and mentioned that he was sovereign 
of Ralkh ; he died in that city in tlie month of Rajah, A. H. 451 (Augusi- 
Septemher, A. D. 1059). Ilis Ixxly was carried to Marw and interred there. 
Some say that Dawud died at Marw. According to another statement, he died 
in the month of Safar, A. If. 452 (March-April, A. D. 1060), and was 
interred in the college which he had founded at Marw. We have already 
spoken of his son Tutiish (voL /. page 271]).— Alp Arsldn is a Turkish word sig- 
nifying the hero lion ; alp means herOj and arsldn^ /ion.-^Shihab ad-Dawlat Kntnl- 
inish, the son of Israyil, the son of Saljuk, was the father of Sulaiman Ihn Kn- 
tulmish, the ancestor of the dynasty which governs Asia Minor (Mm) to this 
day. lie possessed a number of fortresses and castles, such as Guirdkiih (in Zd- 
bulistdn), and others in Persian Irak, lie revolted against his nephew Alp Arslan 
and encountered him in battle near Rai. When the' conflict ended, Kutulmish 
was found dead, but the cause of his death remained unknown. This took j)lac(‘ 
in the month of Muharram, A. 11. 456 (January, A.D. 1064). It was said that 
he died of fj’ight, and tliis circumstance gave great vexation to Alp Arslan. 


(1) Or, accord in }5 to Ibri al-Atlilrand his cpitornizer AbO ’l-FedA ; ''infamous wretch {ya mukhannalh)\ 
" is it for a man like me,” etc. 

(2) {The crenni of histories), ftajji Klialifa indicates three works bearing this title; alt of them composed 
subsequently to the time of our author. 


MUHAMMAD IBN MALAK SHAH AS-SALJIJKI. 

Al)u Slmjaa Muhammad, the son of Malak Shih,. the son of Alp Arslan (see 
the preceding article), was surnamed Ghidth ad-din (sucedur of religion). Wc 
omit tlic remainder of his genealogy, as it has been already given in the article 
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on his grandfalhor (paqfc 234 of this volume). On the dealli of Malak Shah, the 
empire was divided between his thi;ec sons, Barkyaruk (?;oh /. p. 251), Sin jar 
(voL /. p. 600), and Muhammad : the two latter were sons of the same mother, 
and little notice was taken of them whilst Barkytiriik reigned; the fact being 
that he was considered as sultan and they appeared to be only his subordinates. 
Dissension^ having sprung up between Muhammad and Barkyaruk, tlie former 
f)rocceded to Baghdad with his brother Sinjar, and the mdm al-Mustazhir billah 
arrayed them in robes of honour. Muhammad had previously recpiested that 
the Commander of the faithful would grant a solemn reception to his brother 
Sinjar and himself. The khalif consented to his desire, and, having held a 
siding to receive them in the Saloon of the Crown (kubbd iat-Tdj)^ in the pre- 
sence of all his officers and their followers, he took his seat on the throne, with 
the Prophet’s mantle 0 !i his shoulders, the turban on his head, the sceptre placed 
b(‘fore him, and Saif ad-Dawlat Sadaka Ibn Mazyad (t). L p. 634), the lord of al- 
Hilla, standing on the right of the throne. He then arrayed Muhammad In seven 
pelisses, according to the custom followed with respcjct to sultans, and, having 
put the collar round his neck, the crown on his head, and the bracelets on 
his arms, he knotted a standard for him with his own hand, suspended two 
swords from his shoulder, and presented him with live horses fully capari- 
soned, He clothed Sinjar in the same number of pelisses. The customary 
khotba was then said in the great mosque of Baghdad, and Aluhammad was 
named in it as sultan : the khotba for Barkyaruk had been suppressed for 
;notives which it is heedless to explain. Muhammad Ibn Abd al-Malik al- 
Hamadani (vol. /. p. 405) states, in his History, that this took place in A. H. 
405 (A.D. 1101-2). The author of the History of the Seljukides says that the 
khotba was said at Baghdad in Muhammad’s name, for the first time, on the 
17th of Zu ’I-Hijja, A.H. 492 (November, A.D. 1099), and other writers agree 
with him in this point. Al-Hamadaui adds : A singular circumstance occurred : 
the preacher in tlie mosque of the palace (aUKasr) at Baghdad, was saying the 
kholbay and having come to the place in which the prayer was made for the 
sultan Barkyaruk, he substituted unintentionally for this name the name of the 
sultan Muhammad. On this, the partisans of Barkyaruk came forward and 
blamed bitterly the line of conduct held by the court of Baghdad (odrDiwdn aU 
Aztz). The preacher was deprived of his place and his son nominated to sue- 
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reed liiin. A very few days after, tlic khotba was authorised to he said for the 
sultan Afuliaminad, and the occurrence itself proved to be an omen of the ho- 
nour which he was about to receive, liarkyariik was unwell at the time, and 
had {'one down to AVasit; but, havin {5 afterwards strengthened his authority and 
aiigincntcd his army, he gave battle to his brother, near Rai, and routed his 
tj'oops. Tlie history of these events would lead us, however, too far (I). 
iMuhaminad was the bravest and boldest of the Scljuk sultans; he shone pre- 
eminent by his valiant deeds, his virtuous conduct, bis universal justice, bis 
charity to the indigent and the orphan, his wars with the followers of im- 
pious doctrines, and his close attention to the welfare of his subjects. Al)ii ’1- 
Rarakat Ibn al-Mustaufi fvol» IL jO. 55Gj mentions, in his History of Arbela, 
that IMuhammad arrived in that city on the 9th of the first Raid, A. II. 4‘.)8 
(November, A. D. 1104), and that he left it for 'Mosul on llie 12th of tlie same 
month. He then adds that he found in a book the following passage: ‘‘ Tlic 
imdrn Abii Hamid al Ghazzali (voL IL p. 621) said, in an address to the siil- 
“ tan Muhammad, the son of Malak Shah : ‘ Sultan of the universe 1 the chil- 
‘ (Iren of Adam form two classes; one of them heedless (of their saleatkm), 
‘ who fix their eyes on the spectacle of w'orldly prosperity, who cling to the 
^ hope of a long life and who ndleet not on the moment in which they shall 
‘ breathe their last; the other is the class of the wise, who keep their eyes 
“ ‘ lixed on their dying hour, who reflect on wliat they shall become, on the 
‘ manner in wliich (hey may quit (he woild in preserving their faith unal- 
‘‘ ‘ tered, on the worldly goods which they shall take with them into their 
‘ tombs, and on tliose which they shall leave behind them as an affliction and 
‘ a source of woe to their enemies.’ ” — On the death oEBarkyaruk, (he sultan 
IMuhammad became sole master of the empire; no rival remained to resist him, 
and Iiis reign w'as a course of uninterrupted pros|»erity. He died, after a long 
illness, on Thursday, the 24(h of Zii ’1-Hijja, A. 11. 511 (April, A.D. 1118), at 
Ispahan, aged thirty-seven years, four months, and six days. He was interred 
in the great college which he had founded in that city for the followers of the 
Hanilitc sect. It surpasses every establishment of the same kind in Ispahan. 
AVhen he lost all hopes of recovery, be sent for his .son Mahmud, and, having 
kissed him, they both wept together; he then told him to go out and take his 
seat on the imperial throne and look into public affairs. On this, Mahmud ob- 
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served that it was an unlucky day ; meaning that the stars had declared it sucii. 
“ True/’ replied Muhammad, “ it is unlucky for thy father, but lucky for thee, 
“ since it makes thee a sultan.” Mahmud then went out and took his seat (m 
the throne, with the crown on his head and the bracelets on his arms. — None 
of the Seljuk kings left such a quantity of treasure, wealth, horses, and other 
valuable objects as he; it would be too long to make an eiiumeraiion of what he 
possessed. We shall give the life of his father. — The imdm al-Muktali li-anir 
illali married Fatima, the sultan Muhammad's daughter, in the year 5111 (A. I). 
1130-7 . The vizir Sharaf ad-din AbA ’1-Kasim AH Ibn Tirad az-Zainabi 
(t;o/. III. p, 150) acted as his proxy on that occasion. Her })rothcr Masud was 
present at the ratillcalion of the contract. Three years later, she was con- 
ducted in pomp to the palace of the khalif. It is said that she could read and 
write. In political matters she displayed thq justest views. She inhabited (t//c 
palace called) Dergah Khatun (the hall of the princess), and she died within its 
v.alls, on Saturday, the 22nd of the latter Rabi, a! H, 542 (September, A. 1). 
1147). She was interred at ar-Rusafa. 

(1) See Abft 'l-KcdA, Price’s Retrospect, and Vuller’.s Mirkhond, 


AL-MALIK AD-AADIL, THE BROTHER OF HALAH AD DIIS. 

** 

Abu Rakr INIuhamraad Ibn Abi ’s-Shukr Aiyub Ibn vShadi Ibn Marwan, sin - 
^fimed al-Malik al-Aadil Saif adHlin (the just king^ the sword of religion), was br o- 
ker to the sultan Salah addin. We have already spoken of his father (rol. 1. 

243), and shall speak of his b? other in the letter F. Al-Malik al-Aadil 
entered Egypt at the same time as his brother and his uncle Asad ad-din Shir- 
kuh (ml. I. page 626), and he used to relate that, when on the [)oint of setting 
out, he wanted a wallet for the road and asked one from his father. “My 
“ father gave me one,” said he, “ and addressed me thus : ‘0 Abit Bakr! when 
* ‘ ‘ you get possession of Egypt, return it to me filled with gold.' On his arrival 
“ in Egypt, he asked me for the wallet, on which I went and filled it with black 
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“ clirhoms ri}, placin." some pieces of ^jold on the top, I presented it to him, 

“ and lu* at first tliouj;]ii it uas gold, hut, on turning it down, the silver pieces 
“ dropped out : ‘ Ah, Abu Ilakr!’ said he, ‘ thou hast learned from the Egyptians 
‘‘ ‘ liow to pass off false money.’ ” Tlie sultan Salah ad-din having established 
his authority in Egypt, he left al-Malik al-Aadil as his lieutenant in that couniry 
on proceeding to vSyria, and he then applied to him for money when he had to 
pay his ti’oops or defray other expenses. I saw in one of al-Kadi ’l-Fadirs (v. II. 
p. Ill) e[)istles that, on one occasion, a deljiy having occurred in forwarding a 
convoy of specie, ^he suhan ordered ImJd ad-din al-lspahani to write lo al-Malik 
al-Aadil, and insist on his sending it olF immediately ; he even went so far as to 
say “Let him send us a convoy of our own money or else of his.'’ Whim al-Malik 
al-Aadil leceived the letter and read this passage, he was highly displeased and 
wrote to al-Kadi ’1-Eadil, complaining of (he sultan. On this, al-Kadi ’1-Fadil 
drew up an answer to Imad ad-din's letter, and, in this document, he inserted 
the following passage: “As to his lordship’s words: let him send us n convoy of 
“ our own money or else of his; they cannot he consid(‘red as the (li^mand of a 
“ master foi* a necessary provision, hut rather as the addition made hy a secrii- 
“ tary in order to give a cadence to the phrase; how many the expressions which 
“ are ofl'ensive ! how many the rude words which have served merely to dispel 
“ the languor of the pen and Jill up the hiatus of discourse ! It was on your 
“ humhle servant that fell the hurt produced hy this pointed expression, of 
“ whic h, 0 what a sileni ing eflect escaped from the tongue of the pen ! Your 
‘‘ humhle servant was present when those strokes of incilation were heard, and 
“ (I swear) hy the audacity of Imad ad-din, that the cry of the, falcon gives au- 
“ dacity to the kites (2', Adieu.” When the sultan Salah ad-din took pos- 
session of Alej)po, in the month of Safar, A. H. 579 (May-June, A, L). 1183), as 
we have already slated in our article on Imad ad-din Zinki (3), he gave {the go- 
vernment of) that city to his son al-Malik az-Zahir Ghazi (wL II. p. 443), hut he 
afterwards took it from him and bestowed it on al-Malik al-Acyi|, who proceeded 
thither the same year, and went up to the 4^astle on Friday, the 22nd of Rama- 
dan. By a subsequent arrangement made with his brother Salah ad-din, al- 
Malik al-Aadil gave up the city lo al-Alalik az-Zahir. Gh4/i, and left the place on 
the eve of Saturday, the 24th of the lirst Rahi, A. H. 582 (June, A. 1). 1180). 
He then K ceived from the sultan the fortress of al-Karak, and he suhse- 
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qiienlly passed from the command of one province to that of another, not only 
during the lifetime of his hrollier, but after his deatli. The hislory of his pio- 
eeedings with al-Malik al-Afdal, al-Malik al-A ziz and al-Malik az-Zahir is so well 
known that we need not enter into details (4). It may sulllcc to state that he 
linally obtained possession of Egypt, and that, having made his entry into Cairo 
the 1()th of the latter Hahi, A, 11. 596 (February, A. D. 1200}, he fully esta- 
blished his authority in that country. In the biographical notice on T)ia ad-din 
Abu ’1-Fath Nasr Allah, generally known by the appellation of Ibri al-Athii' al- 
Jazari (5), which Abu ’1-Barak/it Ibn al-Mustaufi has inserted in his History of 
Arhela, we read as follows: ‘‘And I found in his (J)td ad-dins) handwiiting 
“ that the khotba was said in Old and New (lairo for al-Malik al-Aadil Abu Bakr 
“ Ibn Aiyuh, on Friday, the 21st of Shawwal, A. II. 596 (August, A. 13. 1200 , 
“ and that it was said for him in Aleppo on Friday, the 11th of the latter Ju~ 
“ juada, A. H. 598 (March, A. 1). 1202}.” Having obtained jiossession of 
Syria also and of as-Sharkiya (the East ^ ^f€Sopotamia)y success attended all his 
projects, and, in the year 612 (A, D. 1215-6), he became master of Yemen, to 
which country he dispatclied as governor) his grandson abMalik al-Masud [the ptr- 
tuvate prince) Salah ad-din Ahu ’l-Muzaffar Yusuf, the son of al-Malik al-Kamil, 
and generally known by the appellation of Atsis. His son al-Malik al-Anhad Najm 
ad-din (the unequalled prince, the star of the religion) Aiyub governed as his lieute- 
nant the city and districts of Maiyafarikin, and, in the year 604 fX. D. 1207-8}, 
he took |>osscssion of Khalat (6) and Armenia. His kingdom then received a 
great extension. Al-Malik al-Aadil having assured the trampii I exercise of his 
power ill all these states, divided them between his sons : al-Malik al-Karhil le- 
ceived Egypt foi* his share, al-Malik al-Moaz^am obtained Syri*., al-Malik al- 
Ashraf got as-Sharkiya, and al-Malik al-Auhad retained the countries which we 
already indic'atcd. Al-Aadil was a powerful monarch, displaying great 
f<^iij^ighl and information, having will profited by the lessons of experience; 
virtuous in his conduct, always animated with the best intentions and gifted 
with consummate prudence; he was resolute in his undertakings, holy in his 
life, attentive to fulfil the duty of prayer at the regular hours, a friend to the 
professors of the orthodox belief and partial to the learned in the law. vlt is not 
therefore astonishing that Fakhr ad-din ar-Bazi (vol 11. p. 652) should have 
composed and dedicated *0 this sovereign the (metaphysical) work entitled Tdsis 
voj.. III. " 31 
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iil-Takdis [confinnalio mictifmtionis}^ which he sent to him from Khorasan. W'e 
may conclude his history hy stating (hat he was highly fortunate in every way : 
no other iiionarch ever left sons so illiisti ious, so brave, so learned, and so high- 
minded as his; nations acknowledged their s>vay, and the finest kingdoms of the 
earih foiiiied their empire. When the poet Ihn Onain eelehrated the praises of 
al-AIalik al-Aadil in the kastda of whicli we have already given a fragment 
p. \ S\of ihiit oolunie) and which rhymes in r, he introduced into it the following 
eu login in on that piince’s sons: 

lie has sons, one of whom, in every land, leads an army a{}ainsithe foe; each, hy the 
hrijjhtness of his forehead, seems a moon, hut, when in combat, a lion ; he presses for- 
ward to the fight, but, when the bright (.sucords) dispel {the darhnem^ of) the dust and 
disclose to view the bright [maidens) of the [rnptumf] harem, he retires. ’Tis a famjly 
pure in origin, excellent in race, ( ■of)ioiis in liberality, pleasing to behold. Their sh eds 
scorn to drink from a stream unless its waters be emuimsoned by the blood of battles, 
'riicy hasten with delight to the fire of combat, but they are not capable of hasten iii{; to 
the lire of hospitality (7). 

How many the exijuisite kaddns which poets have (’omposed on the mem Inn s 
ol’ this family! but 1 shall only notice the foregoing piece, because it applies to 
tlicm all. The same pocrri contains the following passage in praise of al-Malik 
al-Aadil ; the author has dis[dayrd in it superior abilities : 

[He is) the just (al-addi(), the king [ai-maUk)j whose titles in every region ennoble 
the pulpits [fi'oin which they are procUiimed) . In every land, his unsullied justice has 
formed a paradise watered by the heavenly stream of his liberality. So just is he that 
lli(? wolf passes the night in the torments of hunger, although the brown gazelle is be- 
fore his eyes. No believer in the direction [the true relujion) can be troubled by a doubt 
respecting the excellence of Aim Bakr (8), Ih* is a sword of which the surface has 
been polished liy glory, and of which the metal denotes the excellent temper (!)). Ilis 
praise is not borrowed [inctaphorir)^ neither are the bonders (r<jrj{cs) of his prowess a 
forged narration. Ho is as far from former kings in merit as the VIciades arc al)ove 
the earth. In his good qualities wo find writlen all that books relate of I’ersian and 
Grecian kings. When the sagesl minds arc troubled with terror, the firmness of this 
king is only augmented. Strong of heart, his attacks and his intrepidity, in the tumult 
of battle, would appal the lions of as-Sliara (10). [Ilis is) the tongue wliich can almost 
declare what shall come to pass to-morrow, and that with a promptitude which dispenses 
him from reflecting ; [hisj the prudence which surpasses and disconcerts the prudence 
of oihers ; his, the jiidgmt'nt and resolution which 'shame those of Alexander. Ifis gene- 
rosity leads him to pardon the gravest uffenccs, and his noble pride turns him from ob- 
.scene discourse. You need not listen when the history of other kings is read ; [hear 
his;] in the belly of the wild ass is every sort of game (11). 
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It is ( crlainly an (‘>.f|iiisile pot-in, to say the least of it. — When al-Malik al- 
Aadil had divided bis states between his sons, he used to visit them, and kept 
thus romovin (5 from one kingdom to another, llis general practice was, to 
spend the summer in Syria on account of the fruit, the snow and the cool water 
which arc readily procured in that country, and he [)assed the winter in KgVpt 
on account of its mild temperature in that sejison, and the al).sence of cold, lie 
lived in all the enjoyments of life, and his appetite for food was most extraor- 
dinary ; it is said that he used to eat up a roast lamb at a meal, and, in the gra- 
tification of his passion for the sex, his indulgences were extreme. In a word, 
he was permitU‘d to partake of all the pleasures this world can afford. ni.s 
hii’th tr)ok place at Damascus, in the month of Muharram, A. H.' 540 (June-July, 
A. 1). 1 l/jo), or 5d8, by another account, lie died on the seventh of the latter 
.lumada, A. 11. G15 (August, A. D. 1218}, at Aalikin. The next day, bis 
body was transported to Damascus and interred in the Castle, whence it was 
afterwards removed to the ('ollege bearing his name, and deposited in the mau- 
soleum by thi' road-side. His tomb is the edifice which passengers remark 
throiigli the trellis-work [which snrmtmk il), — is the name of a village 

outside Damascus. The death of al-Malik al-Aadil occurred at the epoch of the 
landing of the Franks (the crusadersj in Syria. Their first operation being to 
march against him, he set out to meet them and proceeded to the vicinity of 
Damascus, that he might equip his troops and make the other necessary prepa- 
ratioirs, but, on reaching Aalikin, he expired. T'hc whole body of the invaders 
then abandoned their project against Syria and passed into Egypt. This biought 
on the celebrated war of Damietta. The date of this war is given in the life ol‘ 
Yahya Ibn Mansur, surnamed Ibn al-Jarrjdi (r2).— is a Tuikisli compound 
word signifying namc/csi?: it is related that, as none of al-Malik al-Kamil’s chil- 
• dren lived to grow up, a l urk who was present at his levee said, on the birth of 
al-Malik al-Ma.^ud : ‘‘ People in our country have the custom of naming a child 
^ ^' Alsts when none of his brothers has survived.” Al-Kamil then gave this 
name to his son. The people pronounce it Ahis, with a k (^*), but the former 
is the right pronunciation ; so, at least, I have been infoimcd. I have since 
found the precise date of the cession of Aleppo : Imad ad-diii Zinki evacuated 
its castle on Thursday, the 22nd of Safar, and Salah ad-din occupied it on 
Monday, the 2Gth of tlu same month. 
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(Ij Black dirhems means silver pieces of base alloy; the moneta nigra of the miiblle ages. Piold pieces 
alloyed with silver are called ufhite dindrs. 

(2) Here is the original text of this last passage: 

It is so very obscure and ambiguous, that I may probably have missed its real meaning. If the translation be 
correct, the idea meant to be conveyed is equivalent to the following: the imprudence of so eminent a man as 
IttiAd ad-dln in employing such offensive terms towards us will encourage people of a much inferior rank to 
do the same.—Il must be acknowledged that the whole passage is singularly difficult, though not more so 
than most of the other official papers drawn up by al>KAdi l-FAdil and Im&d ad-dIn ; they strove to outdo 
each other in fine writing, and, for the sake of far-fetched allusions, expressed in well- turned rhythmical 
phrases, they plunged into the lowest depths of galimatia and absurdity. 

fS) Sec vol. 1. p. 542. In the fifth line of that page, correct the date 1182 and read 1183. 

(4) See vol. II. page 354. 

(5) His life is given by our author. 

(fi) Sec Abft ’I-Fed.Vs Annals, year 604. 

i7) In the life of Ibn Ammllr, page 131 of this volume, is a verse in which the same idea is expressed. 

(8) This verse applies equally to al-Malik al-AAdil, whos^ name was AbO Bakr, and to the first khalif. 

(9) Literally : et cujus indicat pra:stans oriyo suhstantiam. We find frequent examples of such inversions. 
See de Sacy's Chrestomathie, tom. II. p. 399. 

(10) See vol. 11. page 349, note (14). 

^11) That is: the flesh of the wild ass has the taste of every sort of game. It is a common proverb. Sec 
Freytog’s Afut'dam’, tom. II. p.316. 

(12) llis life will be found in this work. Damietta was taken in A. H. 616 (A. D. 1219). 


AL-MALIK AL-KAMIL, THE SON OF AL-AADIL 

Abu ’1-Maali Muhammad, surnamed al-Malik al-Kiimil INasir ad-din (the per- 
fect prince, champion of the faith) j was the son of al>Malik al-Aadil. We bavt* 
already meiitionetl something of his history in tlie life of his father ; see the pre- 
eeding artitde. When the Franks (the crusaders) arrived at Damietta (1), al- 
Malik al-Kiimil had just assumed the supreme authority, liiiad ad-din Ahmad 
Ibn al-Masbtub (vol L p, 162} and a great number of other grandees were then 
with him ; hut they joined the party of al-Malik al-Faiz Sahik ad-din Ibrahim, 
the hi’other of al-Malik al-Kaniil, in consequence of a plan concerted with the 
1‘ormer of these princes. Though al-Kamil had discovered from some circiim- 
stanees of their conduct that they meant to depose him and confide the sultan- 
ship to his brother, and though their intention had been divulged, he felt 
obliged to keep on good terms with them on account of the presence of an enemy 
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in the country, and he acted towards them wdth (jreat longanimity, it being ihcn 
impossible to have recourse' to expostulation and discussion, Ik* continued lo 
pursue this line of conduct till the arrival of his brother akMalik al-Moazzam, lln* 
lord of Damascus (v. JL p, V28); and, in a secret conference with this prince, he 
disclosed matters to him and designated Ihn al-Mashtuh as the r ingleader of the 
hand. Some days afterwards, al-Moazzam proceeded, unexpectedly, to Ihn al- 
Mashtuh’s tent and, having called him out, he expressed the desii'c of conver sing 
with him in private. Ihn al-Mashtnb immediately mounted on horsehack arul 
1 ‘ode off with him, unaccompanied. Al-Moazzam had prcvioiisly selected sorm* 
men on whom he could rely and given them directions to follow, lie then en- 
tered into conversation with Ihn al-Mashtuh, and continued to keep his atlention 
engaged, whilst he gradually drew him off fi’om the camp. He then said : ‘Hmad 
“ ad-din ! this country is yours, hut we wish you to give it up to us.” Having 
then furmished him with a sum for* his necessary expenses, he told the deiach- 
inenl (irhich had now come up) to take chai’ge of him and condui t him across the 
d(*sert. Ihn al-Mashtiih, heing alone and unable to resist, was obliged to submit. 
Al-Moazzam then r eturned to his br other and informed him of what had passed ; 
having then r’ecoiuse to another stratagem in order* to send al-Faiz out of (hr* 
countr y, he despatched him off to Mosul for the. purpose of hi inging up reinfor cc- 
ments from that city aird Mesopotamia. Al-Faiz died on rcaihing the city of Sin jar*. 
These two individuals being thrrs removed out of (he way, the gencr'als who had 
conspired with them abandoned their projects and acknowledged, (hough mur h 
a<'ainst their will, the authority of al-Malik al-Kamil. The L)arnic((a hnsiuess 
then eamc on, hut this is a subject on which wc need not ex|)aliate. On ol»- 
taininy possession of Damietla, the Franks marc hed out with li e intention of 
reaching Old and f^ew Cairo, and they encam[)ed at the extremity of the isle 
opposite to the main lan^ on which Damietta is situated, the Moslims having 
already oecuiiied the village of al-Maii; ura, on the other side of the river. This 
river is the Ushmum (bran. h of the Nile). Almighty God, hy his favour and 
generous bounty, g. anted the victory to the Moslims, and, on the eve of Friday, 
the seventh of Ilajah, A. 11. 618 (August, A. 1). 1221), the Franks abandoned 
their position. A peace boing'Sonchided between the two parlies, on the 1 1 ih 
of the same month, the enemy evacuated the country in the month of Shaahan 
of that year. They hat' passed forty months and seventeen days in the land of 
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fslamlsni, ])art of t|jo time in Syria, and (he rest in Egyp(, hntGod averled.their 
evil designs; praise l)c unto him for so doing I For the partieidars of this events 
we refer lh<‘ reader (o onr notice on Yahya Ibn Jarrah. AVhon al-Malik al- 
Kainil was delivei (‘d from (he uneasiness whieh the pn*sen(‘e of the Franks Inid 
given him, he found leisure to think of tlw* emirs who had endeavoured to sub- 
vert his authorily; and, having expelled (hem from Egypt, he broke up and dis- 
persed their parly, lie then entered Cairo, and, having taken steps for restoring 
the prosperity of the country, he proceeded to the recovery of the taxes from all 
the (piarters in wliieh they were due. Al-Malik al-Kamil was a powerful mo- 
narch, and left an honouralde reputation ; he loved the doctors of the law, and, 
being a stim t observer of (he doctrines of the sunnay he adhered with zeal lo I he 
orthodox heliof; he liked the society of talented men; in all his undertakiiijjs he 
evin('(?d great foresiglit, newer taking an unseasonable measure^ and avoiding 
rqually the extremes of parsimony and prodigality. Every Tfnirsday, a nundx'r 
e)f the leariu'd went to pass the evening with him, and he took a shaie in their 
(lisenssieuis, (piestioning them on the ohsenre points of the different seienees, as 
if he was one of themselves, lie frequently quoted the following verses whieh 
he inneh admired : 

m 

Jtotbro yon were mistress of my heart, you never turned away from the sad and 
afllieted; and luov that I am placed in a position which secures me [from your channH), 
you hope {to redm^e wir ayain to hondnye). 

Ho lonmh'd at Cairo a school for Traditions ' ddr hadilh) and established a con- 
siderable wakf (2) for its sup]>ort ; he built also a large dome over the tornh of 
as-Shnli, and, haying interred his rnother near tliat mam-$ grave, he wruit to an 
immense expense in leading to it the waters of the Nile by a eanal of great 
lengtlr."" When al-Malik an-Nasir Salah ad din Dawud succeeded to the govern- 
ment of vSyria on the death of his father al-AIalik al-Moazzam, (his uncle, al-Malik. 
al-Kamil, who was brother to the deceased prince, set out from Egypt with the 
intention of taking Damascus. Being joined by his brotlier al-Malik al-Ashraf 
Muzaflar ad-din Musa, a prince whose life we shall give, they occupied Damas- 
cus towaids (he beginning of Shaahan, A, II. 6236 (June-July, A. 1). 1229), after 
some proceedings too long to he related. Al-Kamil then gave Damasciis up to 
his brother and received in I'eturn the cities of llarran, Edessa, Sai’uj, ar-Kakka, 
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and Ras Ain, in Mosopotamia. On the ninth of Ihiinadan, the same year, he 
set out lo visit his new acquisitions, and, in (lie month of Shawwal, A. II. 020 
(Ang.-Scpt. A.D. 1229}, as 1 was passing through Ilarran, I found liim csla- 
hlished there with tlie Egyptian army. JalM al-dln Kliowitrezin Shah was at that 
time l)esieging Kludat, which city belonged to al-Malik aUAshraf. Al-Kamil 
then returned to Egypt, and in the year G20(A.D. 1231-2) he set out at tlie liead 
of a large army and took Aamid, Hisn Kaifa, and other cities in the same part 
(of Mesopotamia) from al-Malik al-Masnd Ilukn ad-din Maudnd, the son of al- 
Malik as-Salih Ahii 9-Fatli Mahmud, the son ol Niir ad-din Muhammad, the 
son of Fakhr ad din Kara Arslan, the son of Rukn ad-Dawlat Dawud, the son 
of ?Sin‘ ad-I)awlat SokmAn, the son of Ortok. We have already spoken of Ortok, 
tli(‘. ancestor of this dynasty (vol. I. page 171). I learned from a native ol 
Aamid, a well informed man, that Aamid was surrendered to al-Malik id-Krimil 
on the 19th of Zu ’l-llijja of that year (October, A. D. 1232). On the first da\ 
of Mnharram, in the following year, al-Kfimil made his entry into Aamid. — Al- 
Malik al-Ashraf having died fin .4.ff. .635, A. /).. 1237), and designated for suc- 
cessor his brother al-Malik as-Salih Isnmll, the son of al-Malik al-Aadil, [ the other 
brother, al-Malik al-Kamil took the field and occupied Damascus, after some 
encouiKers with as-Salih. lie achieved this conquest on the 9th of the first 
Jnmada, A. II. 035 (December, A. I). 1237), and permitted his rival to reiain 
possession of the town And district of Raalbek, Rosra, the Ard as-Sawfid (3), 
and other places in the same country. Ilaving established his authority in as- 
Sharkiya {Mesopotamia), Aamid, and the neighbouring places, he left his son al- 
Alalik as-Sidih Najm ad-din Abu ’l-Muzalfar Aiyub to rule there as his lieute- 
nant, and he appointed iiis youngest son, al-Malik al-Aadil S.;if adrdin Ahn 
Rakr, to govern Egypt in the same capacity. r— We have already mt'iitioncd, in 
the life of al-Malik al-Aadil, that that prince sent to Yemen al-Alalik al-Alasud, 
the eldest son of al-Malik al-Kamil, AUMasud then occupied Mekka and united 
under his sway the provim es of Yemen and llijaz. — lie left Egypt for his des- 
tination on Monday, the 17th of Ramadan, A. II. 011 (January, A.D. 1215); 
he entered Mekka on the third of Zii 3-Kaada, the same year, and the khotba 
was then said there in liis name ; having pei formed the pilgrimage, he set out 
for Zabid and took possession of that capital the first of Mnharram, A. II. 612 
(May, A.D. 1215). b. the month of the latter Rabi, 020 (May, A.D. 1223), he 
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took Mekka from t|ic shartf Hasan Ibn Kitada al-Hasani (4). Thus was ex- 
tended the empire of ahiMalik al-Kamil. I was informed by a person who heard 
the khoiba pronouneed at Mekka, on Friday, that the orator, on coming to the 
prayer for al-Malik al-Kainil, pronounced these words: ^^yMay the divine blessing 

be on him who is) lord of Mekka and its pious inhabitants (5), of Yemen and 
“ Zabid, of Egypt' and Said, of Syria and its heroes, of Mesopotamia and its 
‘‘ sons, the sultan of the two hiblas [Mekka and Jerusalem)^ the lord of the two 
“ aldmas (6), the seiwant of the two holy and noble cities (Mekka and Medina , 
“ Abu ’bMaali Muhammad al-Malik al-Kamil Nasir ad-din (the perfect king^ the 
“ defender of the faith),, the friend of the Commander of the faithful ! ” — lUil 
these digressions lead us from our subject. In the year 633 (A.l). 1 ‘235-6 , I 
saw him (al-Malik al-Kdmil) at Damascus on his return from the East, alYei* hav- 
ing delivered the cities of that country from the hands of Ala ad-din Kaikolmd 
Ibn Kaikhosru Ibn Kilij Arlan Ibn Masiid Ibn Kilij Arslan Ibn Sulaiman Ibn 
Kutulmish Ibn Israyil Ilm Saljuk Ibu Dukak, tbe Seljukide, lord of Asia Minor 
(Mm). The history of this iihporlant event would lead us, however, too far. 
Al-Kamil had ihen in his I rain upwards of ten kings, one of, whom was his bro- 
ther al-Malik al-AsIiraf. He continued in the height of power and authority 
till his death. Having fallen ill soon after he had taken possession of Damas- 
cus, he ('eased riding out, and, during his indisposition, he frequently repeated 
the following lines : ^ 

Tell me, my dear friends ! what may be the taste of sleep, for I am ill at ease (7). 

His sickness continuing, he died on the afternoon of Wednesday, the 21st of 
Hajab, A.H. 635 (March, A.D. 1238), and his corpse wf|s interred the following 
day, in the citadel of Damascus. I was^in that city at the time, and was present 
at the cry raised in the great mosque of Damascus on the Saturday following; 
his death having been kept secret till then and not announced (the day before) 
Friday, at the hour of public prayer (8). When the hour of prayer drew near, 
a herald stood up on the throne (0) which is before the pulpit, and, having im- 
plored God’s mercy on al-Malik al-Kamil, invoked the, divine favour on his son 
aUMalik al-Aadil, lord of Egypt. I was thvire present, and the people uttered one 
general exclamation : they suspected that the king had died, but they did notac- 
^quire the certitude of the fact till then. His brother’s son, al-Malik al-Jawad 
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Muzaflar ad-din (the generous prmce, triumphant in his religion) Vunns Ihn 
Shams ad-din Maudiul Ihn al-Malik al-Aadil, was ihen installed at Damas(‘ns as 
vice-gerent of the suUanshi[) and lieutenant of al-Malik al-Aadil Ihn al-Malik 
al-Kamil, sovereign of Kgypt. This nomination resulted from a unanimous 
decision taken by those emirs who happened to be pres(‘nt in Damascus. A 
turha {mausoleum] was (irec^ted for the reception of tbe corpse, and this edilice 
communicates, by a Irellissed window, with the great moscpie. z\l-Malik al- 
Aadil was born on the 25th of the hist Ilabi, A. II. 576 (August, A.l). 1 180); 
so at least I liave found it written in tlie handwriting of a person who had been 
engaged in historical reseai’'chcs. Al-Malik al-Masud, the son of al-Malik al- 
Aadil and sovereign of Yemen, died at Mekka^on the 13th of the first Jnniada, 
A. II. 626 (April, A.D. 1229); he was born A. II. 597 (A.D. 1200-1). There 
was then al Mekka a Kurd from the town of Arbela, a man of greal holi- 
ness and called the shaikh Sadik (or Siddik) Ibn Hadr Ibn Djanah (10 , who was 
making a devotional residence in the neighbourhood of the temple. When al- 
Malik al-IMasud was on the point of death, he gave directions that none of his 
own money should be employed for the expenses of his funeial, and that his 
body should be delivered to the shaikh Sadik, tube buried by him as he thought 
pioper. On Masud’s death, the shaikh shrouded the corpse in a cloak (i:dr) 
which he himself had worn for many years in his repeated pilgrimagt s and visits 
to the Omra (11), and had it buried as well as he could afford, giving it a poor 
man's funeral. Masud had also directed that no edifice should be raised over 
his grave and that he should be interred by the side of the cemetery near Mekka 
called al-Mala (12), in a tomb bearing the following inscription: “This is the 
“ tomb of one who stands in need of the mercy of Almighty Cod, Yusuf, the 
‘‘^pn of Muhammad, the son of Abu Hakr, the son of Aiyub.” A dome was 
^S^ards erected over the grave by his freedman Sariin ad-din Kaimaz al-Ma- 
sudi, W’hp was afterwards governor of Cairo (13). When al-Malik al-Kamil was 
informed of what Sadik had done, he sent him a letter of thanks, and the shaikh 
said, on receiving it : “ 1 do not deserve thanks for what I have done ; a poor 
“ man asked me to take charge of him, and 1 merely fulfilled a duty incumbent 
“ on every individual when 1 lent him my services and buried the dead.” It 
was then suggested to him, that he should write an answer to al-Malik al-Kamil, 
but he replied ; ‘4 have nothing to ask of him.” Al-Kamil had told him to ask 
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for whatever he required, but the shaikh did not return an answer. All these 
circumstances were related to me by an eye-witness, who was a person of strict 
veracity (I'l) ; but God knows best! — Al-Malik al-Aadil, the son of al-Malik 
al-Kamil, continued to govern the empire till Friday, the 8th of Zu ’1-Kaada, 
A. H. 637 (June, A. 0. 1240), when his ()wn emirs arrested him outside of 
ililbais, and sent for his brother al-Malik as-Salih Najm ad-din Aiyub. Pre- 
viously to this, as-Salih had made an arrangement with al-Malik al Jawad, 
by which he was to receive Damascus in exchange for Sin jar and Aana, and, 
in the beginning of the month of the latter Jumada, A. II. 636 (January, 
A. 1). 1230), he went and took possession of Damascus. Some time after, 
al-Malik as-Salih Imad ad-din Ismail, uncle to al-Malik as-Salih Najm ad-ilin 
Aiyub and lord of llaalbek, concerted a plan with al-Malik al-Miijahid Asad ad- 
din Shiikuh, the son of Nasir ad-din Muhammad, the son of Asad ad-dln Shi;- 
kuh (vol. /. p. O!??), lord of Emessa, for the purpose of seizing Damascus, ami 
al-Malik as-Salih Najm ad-din Aiyub having left that city for Egypt, with the 
intention of dethroning bis brother al-Malik al-Aadil, these two princes hurst 
into Damascus with their troops. This event, which caused a profound sensa- 
tion, took place on Tuesday, the 27th of Safa r, A. II. 637 (Sept. A.D. 1239), 
wliilst Najm ad-din was stopping at Nablus. The soldiers of as-Salih Najm 
ad-din Aiyub then returned home to their families in Damascus and left their 
< hief at Naplus with a few of his pages and followers. Al-Malik an-Nasir, the 
son of al-Malik al-Muazzam, and lord of al-Karak, arrived there soon after, and, 
having arrested as-Salili on the eve of Saturday, the 22nd of the first Rabi, the 
same year, he sent him into confinement at Karak. On the eve of Saturday, 
however, the 27th of Ramadan following, he set. his prisoner at liberty. The 
details of these events would be too long to relate (15)^ As-Salih Na.jm ad-din 
and al-Malik an-Nasir Da wild having then umledlheir. forces at Nablus, af- 
Malik al-Aadil was arrested, as has been alre^y said. His emirs sent off imme- 
diately for al-Malik as-Salih Najm ad-din, Aiyub, and that prince, accompa- 
nied by al-Malik an-Nasir, having joined them, thdy entered Cairo on the second 
hour of Sunday, the 27th of Zu 3-Kaada, A»H. 637 (June, A.D. 1240). I Avas 
residing in Cairo at the time. His brother al-Malik al-Aftdil was placed in a 
litter and brought into the city under a strong guard. They took him to the 
citadel, where he remained a prisoner in the imperial palace. Al-Malik al-Sal ill 
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then extended the sway of justice over all his subjects; he treatcfl tlic people! 
with kindness, distributed alms, and repaired the mosques which had fallen into 
ruin. The history of his proceedings would form a long narration. On JMon- 
day, the 8lh of the first Jumada, A. IT.' 643 (October, A.’D. 1245), he took Da- 
mascus from his uncle al-Malik as-Salih Ismail, but left him in possession of 
Baalbek. In the year 644, he returned to Syria and entered Damascus on the 
10th of Zu ’l-Kaada (March, A. D. 1247). He then went back to Egypt, but, 
in the year 646, he set out thithei* again, and, having arrived at Damascus in 
the beginning of the mouth of Shaaban (November, A.D. 1248), lie sent an 
army to Jicsiege Emessa, which city had been taken from its sovereign, al-Malik 
al-Aslu af, by al-Malik an-Nasir, lord of Aleppo. lie returned to Egypt in the 
beginning of the year 647 (April-May,'^A.D. 1249), being unwell at the time, 
and he stopped at Llshmum to await the coming of the Franks. This |)eoj)le 
arrived on Friday, the 20th of Safar, the same year (June, A.D. 1249^, and, 
having oeeupied the land of Ji/.a (16) on Saturday, they took possession of 
Damietta and established themselves, there, on Sunday, the third day. {This 
conquest iheij easily eljecMf) as the garrison and all the inhabitants had fled and 
ahandoiK'd it. Al-Malik as-Salih then left Ushmum for al-Mansura, and his 
illness was at its height when he arrived. He remained there till Jus d(‘ath, 
which occurred 01 ) Monday, the 15th of Shaaban (November, A.D. 1249). His 
corpse was borne to the New Castle, in the Island (17), and deposited there in the 
mosque. During nearly three months, his death was kept secret, and the 
Jihotba continued to he said in his nanie till the arrival of his son al-Malik al- 
Miiaz/ani Turan Shah from Hisn Kaifa. This prince arrived at al-Mansura by 
the road which passes through the desert. It was only then tlun they published 
as-Salih’s death arid that xha khotba was iaid in the name of his son. A mau- 
" Scum was afterwards built clt^e to the college which he had founded at 
fcairo, and hir body was transposed thither in the month of Rajah, A.H. 648. 
He was boni on the 24th of the latter Jumada, A.H. 603 (January, A.D. 1207); 
so 1 saw it written in thehandwrilihg of his father, but I found staled elsewhere 
that his birth took place On the eve of Thursday, the fifth of the latter Jumada, 
and a third account sayst On the 4th of Muharram, A.H. 604.— Ward al-Muna 
{gratification of wishes) j his mother, was a mulatto of a tawny complexion. -r Al- 
Malik al-Aadil was bom in the month of Zu ’1-Hijja, A.H. 617 (Jan.-Feb. A.D. 
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1221), at al-Mansiira, where his father had stationed to observe the enemy in 
Dainietta. He died in prison on Monday, the 12th of Shaww«M, A.H. G45 (Feb. 
A.D. 1248), in the Castle of Cairo, and was interred in the mausoleum of Shams 
ad-Dawlat, situated outside the Gate of Succour (Bdb an^Nasr), — I indicate 
these events in a summary manner ; were I to enter into details, I should be led 
too far, particularly as my object is concision ; I may add, however, that I was 
present when the greater part of them took place. — Al-Aiidil left a child, a little 
hoy, called al-Malik al-Mughith; he remained in the Castle till his cousin al- 
Malik al-Muazzam Turan Shah sent from al-Mansiira where he had just arrived, 
and removed him from the Castle to as-Shanbek. On the catastrophe (18) whicli 
hefel al-Muazzam, the guardian of the fortress of al-Karak sent to as-Shaubek 
for al-Malik al-Mughith and remitted to him the possession of these two places 
and the, neighbouring country. He is still reigning there (19). He continued 
in possession of that place till A.H, 661 (A. I). 1262-3), when al-Malik az-Zahir 
Rukn ad-din Bibars, having halted in al-Ghaur (the valley of the Jordan), wrote 
to him to give up the fortress and promised to concede him great advantages as 
an e(jui valent. Having bound himself by oath (to act hofiorably), he induced al- 
IMughith to come to his camp at at-TAr (Tabor), in the province of al-Ghaur. 

It is said that Bibars purposely expressed the oath in equivocal terms, as he had 
not the intention of fulfilling it. lmnH‘diately on al-Mughith’s arrival, he 
arrested him and sent him a prisoner to the Castle of the Mountain at Old Cairo. 
From that moment, nothing more was heard of hin) (20). He left a son called al- 
Aziz Fakbr ad-din Othman ; this prince, who was then a mere boy, i cceived an 
appointment as emir from al-Malik az-Zahir and continued in his service till 
the conquest of Antioch, in Ramadan, A.H. 666 (May-June, A.D. 1268). He 
subsequently left Syria and proceeded to Egypt; but, bn his arrival, az-Zahir,^ 
arrested him and sent him to the Castle of the Mountain, where he is still in 
('onfmement. Al-Malik al-Muazzam Turan Shah died on Monday, the 27th of 
Muharram, 648 (May, A.D. 1250). 


(1) Fnr the events of this expedition, see Abft '1-Fcd^ ; Honiaker's rommenfdno de expeditionibui advenut 
Dimynthum susreptit. and M. Reinaud's Extraits d' auteurs arahes relatifs aux croisades. 

(2) See vol. \. pa^^c 4a. ’ ‘ 

(3) Thi« Saivdd must not be confounded with the Saw6d of Irdk. According to the author of the Mardsid, 
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it is situated in the BalkA, the province to the south-east of the Jordan, and was called Sawdd (black) on 
account of the colour of its stones. 

(4) Ibn Khaidhn gives a notice on the KUada family in his universal history; MS. No. 2402 C, fol. 46 v. 

(8) This passage is in rhyming prose, and it is for that reason, probably, that Ibn Khallik&n gives it. 

(6) See vol. II. page 341. Al-Malik aI-K4mil bad probably two aldmas, one as, sultan of Egypt and the 
other as sultan of Syria and the East. 

(7) Abo T-Mahilsin, who quotes this and other passages of Ibn Khallik&n in his notice on al-Malik al-K&niil. 

(lyujtlm, year 615), reads the last words of this verse , * - — « (A”* f forgotUn it). This i.s pro- 

bably the true reading. ' 

(8) The rending which I adopt is ViLJI 
other readings which are manifestly false. 

Instead of [the throne) some of the MSS. have [the tabernacle). , 

(10) The shaikh Sadlk belonged to the tribe of the llurnaidi Kurds. lie died at Mekka, A. II. 639 (A.D. 
1241-2) and was interred in the Mala —[See note (12) ). Ar-RAxi has inserted a short notice on Sadlk in the 
Biographical History of Mekka. See MS. of the Bib. du Rot, No. 721, fol. 30 verso, 

(11) The Ornra is a small chapel at the distance of an hour and a half or' two hours from Mekka. Every 
pilgrim is required to visit it.— Sec d’Obsson’s Tab. gin. de Vemp. oth. tom. 111. p. 238, and Burckhardl’s 
Travels in Arabia, vol. 1. pages 176 and 322. 

(12) In the MardsiU aUUtild and al-Azraki’s description of Mekka, this name is written See 

Burckhardt’s description of it in his Travels in Arabia, vol. 1. p. 226. It now forms a quarter of the city. 

(13) Sdrini ad-dtn Kilim&z al-Masddi acted with great cruelty and tyranny when governor of Cairo. In the 

month of Z6 'Mlijja, A. II. 664 (September, A.D. 1266), he wa.s stabbed to the heart, in the court of justice, by 
a person who meant to as.sa8sinati! the sultan’s lieutenant, the emir Izz a<d*dtn al-Mujalii.— (Al-Makrlzi’s Ehi~ 
fdf, chapter entitled I 

(14) IJterally: Who knew [the truth of) what he said. 

(1.5; See Abu ’I-l'cdA’s Annals, year 637. 

(16) This Jtz.i is the tongue of land which lies opposite^Damietta, between the eastern branch of the Nile 
and the sea. 

(17) The author means the island of ar-Rauda, near Cairo. Al-Makrtzi has a chapter on this island and its 

stlu, ill the Khiiat. He agrees with Ibn Khallikan in stating that the corpse of al-Malik as-SMih was de-- 

posited there. The Castle of the island, called also Kalli tar>Rauda, Kalh tal-Mikyus [castle of the JSilometer), 
and al'KalA las-SMihiya, was an immense fortified palace, embellished with colonade.s, plantations, and all 
th^^rnamoiits which art could bestow. It was founded by as^Sftlih and destroyed by the matnlUk sultan.<(. 

(13) See Abft ’l-FedA's Annals, year 648, tom. TV. pages 511' and 517. 

(iij- What follows is evidently a subsequent j^d lition,, and is not to be found in most of the MSS. It wa.? 
known, however, to al-YAfl, who gives an abridgment of it in his iWrdt, year 635. 

(20) Abh’l-FedA gives a much more satisfactory account of al-MugUh's fall in his Annals , ) ear 661. 
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im AZ-ZAIYAT THE VIZIR. 

, Abu Jaafar Muhammad Ibn Abd al-Malik Ibn Abi Hamza Abban, generally 
known by the appellation of Ibn az-Zaiyat (son of the oilman), was vizir to al- 
IMotasim. Ilis grandfather, Abban, was a native of ad-Daskara (1), a village in 
I be district of Jobbul, and carried oil from the environs of that place to Bcigh- 
dad ; but his own aspiring soul raised him, as we shall see, ffom the obscurity of 
a station so bumble. His literary acquirements were of the most })rilliant de- 
scription, and his talents of the highest order ; he was an able philologer, an 
eloquent writer, and a learned grammarian. Maimuii Ibn Harun the kdtib re- 
lates that, when Abu Othman abMazini (vol. I. p. 264) arrived at Baghdad, in 
the reign of al-Motasim, bis pupils and the persons who attended his lectures 
entered into the depths of grammatical disquisition, and, when any doubtful 
point set them at variance, Abd Othman would tell them to send and consult the 
young kulih, meaning the [Muhammad Ibn] Abd al-Malik here mentioned. This 
they did, and Abu Otljinan, to whom they communicated bis answers, always 
acknowledged their correctness and coincided in opinion with him who made 
them. Diliil Ibn Ali ,’1-Kbuzai (vol. /. p. 507) makes mention of Ibn az-Zaiyat 
in his classified list of the poets (Tabakdt as-Shuward), and he is spoken of also by 
Abu Abd Allah Harun Ibn al-Munayirri in his Kitdb ai-Bdrt. The latter writer, 
whose life will be found iri this work, quotes also nun^erous fragments of 
poetry. In the beginning of his career, Muhammad Ibn Abd al-Malik was one 
of the common kdtibs (or clerks) m the service of the state, and it happened that 
al-Motasirn, having received a letter from one of his governors, ordered his vizir 
Ahmad Ibn Ammar Ibn Shadi (2) to read it aloud. In this letter the writer 
spoke of aUald {forage)^ and al-Motasim asked Ibn Arnniar what the word ai- 
kald meant. The vizir replied that he did not know ; for he possessed, in fact, 
but a very slight acquaintance with philology, pn this^ al-Motasim exclaimed: 
“ An illiterate khalif (is well fitted) \\ith a low Imrn vizir ! ” Al-Motasim him^ 
self possessed hut little instruction in (r£J0w^ and) writing. He then ordered 
the attendants to bring in the first kdtib they colild find in the antechamber, and 
Muhammad Ibn Abd al-Malik was introduced. “What is the meaning of a/- 
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fraM?” said the khalif. — ^^Al-kaldy** replied Ibn az-Zaiyat, ‘‘in its general 
acceptation, signifies if it is fresh, it is called al-khald^ and if dry, at- 

hashtsh.” He then enumerated the different sorts of herbage, and al-Motasirn 
having thus discovered his merit, raised him to the post of vizir, with full juri- 
di(\al and executive authority. We have already mentioned, in the life of the 
kddi Ahmad Ibn Abi Duwad al-Iyadi (vol. L p. 69), what passed between him 
and Ibn az-Zaiy.U. Abu Abd Allah al-Bimarislani relates that Abu Ilafs al- 
Kirniani, the kdtib (or secretary) of Atiirlhn Masada (t*o?. //. p. /' ^O), wrote the 
lollowing note to Muhammad Ibn Abd al-Malik : “To come to our subject: 
“ thou art one of those who water when they plant, and viho edify the struc- 
“ ture when they lay its foundations, so that the building raised on tliese foun- 
“ dations is completed, and the fruit produced by these plantations affords an 
“ ample, crop. Hut the edifice which thou hast erected in my love is now totter- 
“ ing and on the brink of ruin; the plantation which thou hast formed in mv 
heart suffers from drought and is on the point of being parched up; hasten 
“ therefore to repair the edifice which thou hast founded, and to water what 
“ thou hast [)lantcd.” Al-Bimaristani adds that, having spoken of this letter to 
Abu Abd ar-Rahman al-Atawi, the latter immediately expressed the same 
tliought in a verse wliich he designed as a eulogium on Muhammad, the son of 
Imran, the son of Musa, the son of Yahya, the son of Khalid, the son of Hai mek; 
I must observe, however, that I have since found the (first) three verses in 
(AH Ibn Hamza) al-Ispahani's edition of Abu Nuwas’ poetical works (voi L 
,p. :m ) : 

The generous Barmekides learned' beneficence and taught it to the human race; 
when they planted, they watered, and they never destroyed the edifice which they 
founded ; when they conferred favours on mankind, they clothed their bounties in a 
raiment which endured for ever. ^You once gave me to drink from the cup of your 
love ; why do you now prej^ent me the cup of your cruelty? You allayed my apprehen- 
sions by kindness ; know you not that your estrangement will arouse them ? 

The same idea is al|p eipwssed in (two verm which we have inserted in) the 
life of Abd al-Muhsin as-SuH (vol IL p. 178).— ibn az-Zaiyat composed some 
graceful poems, /such as the following: 

Hearken toime, 0 men I and abstain from casting glances at the fair. Although love 
begins by exciting joy, u has death for its end. My friends said to me : “ Cease to 
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“ watch the Pleiades; sleep, for the winjj of night is turned black.” And I replied: 
“ Has my heart then so far recovered, that it can distinguish between night and morn- 
“ing?” 

1 found in the handwriting of [a person toho was evidently) a man of instruc- 
lion, the following piece which is there given as Ihn az-Zaiyat's; 

> [She was) a tyrant as long as I knew her; an oppressor, yet may 1 never be delivered 
from her! She hopes for my love, yet she refuses when 1 ask. When my tears be- 
trayed the passion I concealed, she said: “ Though he should weep all his life, with 
“ tears of blood, I should not have compassion on him.” How often did I control my 
angry feelings and suppress my indignation 1 how often was I weary of life, and yet ( 
never felt weary of love. 

The Khatih (vol. I. p. 75) relates, in his History of Baghdad, that Ibn az-Zai- 
yat loved a slave-girl who was a professional musician, and his mind was so 
greatly troubled on learning that §he had been sold to a native of Khorasan and 
taken away, that his friends feared for his reason. He then pronounced these 
lines : 


How long the nights of the afflicted lover! how long his watching of the Pleiades in 
the darkness I What now remaijis for my garments to cover, in mo who am consumed 
with passion, and whose body now appears as slender as the letter When Jacob 

exclaimed : “ Alas !” {ya asafa) (3) in his affliction, he did so for the length of the sorrow 
[al-asaf] w hicli he had undergone. Let him who wishes to see a man who died of love, 
turn towards az-ZaiyAt and observe. 

In {Ihn al-Munajjim' s] Kildb al-’Bdrt we find an elegy c^om posed by Ibn az- 
Zaiyat on his slave-girl, who died leaving a son eight years old. He thus ex- 
pn^sscs his sorrow, for her loss ; 

Who has seen the child deprived of his mother ? sleep is far from him and his eyes 
pour forth their tears. He sees every mother, but his. own. sleeping, under the shades 
of night, beside her child; but he lies in his solitary bed,, holding converse with the 
sorrows of a heart in constant agitation. Suppose me able^ in my strength of mind, to 
bear her loss with patience; yet who can give patience to a boy but eight years old? 
his force is weak; he knows not that patience is a merit fm the eyes of (rod), and he 
never can console me in my misery. 

Ibn az-Zaiyat left a diwdn of elegantly written letters. Al-Bohtori has cele- 
brated his praises in the kasida rhyming in d, wherein he extols his penmanship 
and elo(juence. Towards the end of this poem he says : 
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1 sec all mankind, the commanders and the commanded, united in thy praise. The 
learned appreciate thy talents- in the sciences, and, on their word, the if;norant ac- 
knowledge thy merit. 

Aim Tammam (voL L p. 348) and many other contemporary poets praised 
him in their verses. There exists a number of fragments by Ihiahim Ihn al- 
Ahhas as-Suli (vol.I. p.22) in which that writer attacks him ; such, for instance, 
as the following ; 

I had a brother near whom, when 1 reminded him [of my distress) , I found the sheltei • 
of a chief, justly proud and lofty in his glory. But the vicissitudes of time passed be- 
tween me and him, and they left us, one a tyrant and the other an implorer of assist- 
ance. In counting on Muhammad as a support through life, I resembled him who 
soujjht to extinguish the fire by blowing on it 

Forced by the approach of affliction, I called on you to succour me; but in your 
hatred, you stirred up the fire of misfortune to consume me. In calling on you when 
danger threatens, I resemble the woman who begged assistance from the inhabitants 
of the tombs. ' - 

I said to her, when she multiplied reproaches: Alasl what can 1 do? my honour- 
“ able feelings injure my success (V),” — “Whore are then the noble princes?” said 
she. — “Ask me not,”^ 1 replied, “they are dead.” — “How did that happen?” — “Be- 

“ cause the khalif has taken an oilman for his vizir.” 

< 

AbA Jaafar, now in the height of power I fear a reverse of fortune, and rein in, for a 
time, thy pride in its career. If you possess to-day the object of thy hopes, think that, 
to-morrow, my hopes may be crowned like thine. 

If, in visiting Muhammad, I sometimes met with a repulse, yet I have often avoided 
,, him of my own accord. Am I not placed under ah obligation to a man like Muham- 
nuad when he spares me the necessity of being grateful for his favours. 

Fortune hath procured thee wealth, and, once poor, thou art* become rich. But 
wealth hath disclosed the vile qualities which lay concealed under the robe of thy 
poverty. ^ 

As-Suli attacks him in other passages besides these, but illustrious men have 
always been the object of praise and vituperation. Ibn az-Zaiyat composed a 
satire of ninety verses against the Mdi Ahmad Ibn Abi Diiwad, to which the 
latter replied by the two follpwing lines : 

A satire of ninety verses is less to the purpose than its meaning condensed into a 
single verse : How much the state requires a shower of rain to wash away that filthy stain 
of oil I 

vo^ffT^ 33, 
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The author of the Ikd {voU I. p. 92) altrihules these last verses to Ali Ibn al- 
Jahni (ro/. IL p. 29 'r), hut the author of theKitdb aUAghd'O^i gives them as Ibii 
Ahi Duwad’s. When Ibn az-Zaiyat heard of this epigram, he replied ; 

You defiled the state with your pilch, and nothing could clean it till we rubbed it 
with our oil (5). ' 

To make this allujsion intelligible, it is necessary to observe that Abu Dawiid’s 
grandfather sold pitch at-Basra. On the death of al-Motasim and the accession 
of his son al-Wathik IJariin, Ibn az-Zaiy.U pronounced the following verses ; 

When they returned after depositing the best of the dead in the best of tombs, I 
said: “God can never repair the misfortune Avhich the people suffer in tliy^oss but 
“ by giving them Il^rffn.” 

Al-Wathik, in his father s lifetime, had conceived a violent hatred against 
Ibn az-Zaiyat, but, when he heard these verses, he conlirmed him in the pos- 
session of all the authority which lie had exercised during tlio reign of al-IMo- 
lasim. He had even sworn by a most solemn oath (6) that, on his accession, he 
would cast the vizir down from the height of his power; but, having ordered 
the kdlibs, after he had assumed the supreme I’ommand, to draw up a notice 
relative to the ceremonies to he observed at his inauguration, he was dissatis- 
fied with the draughts Avhich they submitted to his examination, and the only 
one which met his approval was lliat^ which Ihn az-Zaiy?it wrote out subse- 
quently to their failure. This document he ordered to be adopted for the mo- 
del of all the copies of the notice, and he proceeded to expiate the breach of his 
vow according to ^he legal formalities. “Money,” said he, “can be replaced, 
“ and so can the sum given to redeem a broken yow, but we can have no equi- 
“ valent foi the empire or for such a man as Ibn az-Zaiy5t.” Al-Mutawakkil, 
the successor of al-Wathik, bore a violent rancour towards the vizir, and, on 
the fortieth day after his accession, he gratified his animosity by putting him 
under arrest and confiscating jus propriety. .Tlic motive which led him to this 
act of vengeance was that, on the death of his brother, al-Wkhik, Muhammad 
liin az-Zaiyat had proposed to raise the deceased khalifs son to the throne, 
whilst the kddi Ibn Ahi Diiwad recommended that al-Mutawakkil should be 
chosen. To accomplish his purpose, the kddi displayed the jj|WOSt activity, 
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and ho carried his zeal so far that he placed, with his own hands, the turban on 
al-Miitawakkil's head and the Prophet’s mantle on his shoulders, after which, 
he kissed him on the forehead. Under the reign of al-Walhik, whenever al- 
Mutawakkil went to sec the vizir, the latter received him with a frowning look, 
and accosted him in the rudest terms ; hoping, hy this line of conduct, to 
ingratiate himself yet more with his sovereign. Al-Mutawakkil’s hatred was 
excited hy this treatment, and if, on his accession to power, he abstained for a 
time from venting his anger on Ihii az-Zaiyat, it was only to allay his appreluMi- 
sions and prevent him from concealing his money. In order, therefore, to in- 
spire him with a false security, he chose him for vizir, whilst he complacently 
listened lo tlie suggestions of the kddi Ibn Ahi Duwad, who pushed him on to 
vengeance. When he at length arrested Ibn az-Zaiyat and put him to dealh in 
the manner which we shall relate lower down, he could only discover, of all his 
vizir’s possessions, farms, and treasures, property to the value of one hundred 
ihousand dinars. He then repented of what he had done, and finding no one 
capable of replacing him, Ec said to Ibn Abi Duwad: “'You inspired me with 
“ vain hopes, and incensed me against a man whom 1 shall never be able to 
“ r(*place.” When Ibn az-Zaiyat was vizir, he cauk'd a large lantern (7) to be 
framed of iron and fastened with nails, the sharp points of which projected in- 
wards, like needles. In this machine he used to torture the oHicers of the civil 
administration and the other persons from he meant to extort money : as often 
as the victim turned round or moved from the intensity of his suflerings, the 
nails entered into his body and put him to excruciating pain. Ihn az-Zaiyat 
was the first who ever imagined such an instrument of torture. When the suf- 
ferer cried out to him: “ 0 vizir! have compassion on me!” he used to an- 
swer: “ Compassion, is mere weakness pf character.” It happened however 
that, when he was himself imprisoned .by al-Mutawakkil, that khallf ordered 
him to be chained in irons of thirty pounds weight and put into the same lan- 
tern. To his cry of: “0 Commtyider of the faithful ! have compassion on 
“ me! ” he answered in the words so often addressed by the vizir to other suf- 
ferers : Compassion is mere weakness of characler (8).” Whilst undergoing 
these torments, Ibn az-Zaiyat asked for ink and paper, and wrote as follows : 
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Such is the way of earthly tilings; from day to day, they fleet on and pass away as 
visions seen in sleep. Cease repining! such events are the vicissitudes which fortune 
transmits from man to man. 

TJiese lines he sent to al-Miitawakkil, who was prevented by business from 
attending to them, hut, the next morning, he read them and gave orders to 
deliver the vizir. When they came to take him out, they found him dead. 
This was in A. H. 233. He had passed forty days in the lantern. His arrest 
took place on the 8th of Safar, of that year (September, A.D. 847). After his 
death, the following lines were found written with charcoal on tlie side of the 
lantern, in his own hand : 

Let him who knows where sleep is to be found, direct towards it one who longs for 
it ; may God have mercy on the compassionate man who will lead sleep to my eyes I 
I wake, but he sleeps by whom I am despised. 

Ahmad al-Ahwal (voL /. p. 20) relates as follows ; “ When Ibn az-Zaiyat was 
‘‘ arrested, I contrived to gain admittance, and, finding him heavily ironed, 1 
“ said: M am deeply grieved at what 1 see;’ on which he pronounced these 
“words: 

“ Ask the dwellings of the tribe who changed their aspect and destroyed the traces 
of their existence? 'Tis Fortune; when she favours most, her favours turn to afllic- 
“ tions. The world is like a fleeting shadow; let us praise God I ’twas thus He predcs- 
“ tilled it to be.” 

When he was put into the lantern, his slave said to him : “Thou art eome, 
“ my lord, to this, and hast not left a single man to speak thy praise.” To 
this he answered “Of what use to the Barmckidcs was their bciiclieence ?” — 
The slave replied : “It makes yon think of them now.” Ibn az-Zaiyat acknow- 
Icdfred the truth of his w ords. 


(1) The village of ad-Daskara was situated in the province of Baghdad. 

(2) e Ahmad Ibn AmmAr Ibn ShAdi, a native of al-MadAr a town near Basra, see al-ldrlsi’s Geo- 

graphy), rctnoved from that place to Basra, where he purchased largo estates and augmented his fortune. 

‘ He followed the profession of a miller. Having gone ^’p to Baghdad, hiis wealth became yet more ample, 
“ and it is said that he gave away, every day, one hundred dinars t?) in alms. Having been described to al- 
“ Moiasim by al-Fadl Ibn MarwAn {voL II. p. 476) as a man of strict integrity, that khalif raised him to the 
“ viziratc when he deposed al-Fadl. Ibn AmmAr held this post for some time, but a letter having arrived to 
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“ al-Motasim in which the writer spoke of the fertility of the country and mentioned that there was a great 
“ abundance of kald, the khallf asked his vizir what the word meant. Ibn ArnmAr, being totally devoid of 
** the literary information requisite for a vizir, did not know what to say, and al-'Motasirn then ordered one 
“ of his followers and favuriles, Muhammad Ibn Abd al-Malik az-ZaiyAt. to be brought in. Having pro- 
" posed to him the same question, ;Ibn az-ZaiyAt replied ; ‘ Herbage just sprouting up is called nl-bakl ; w hen 
“ ‘ it grows a little longer, it is called al-kald, and, when it is dry, they give it the name of al-hashUh: 
“ On this, al-Motasim said to Ibn AmraArr ‘Take you the inspection of the government offices, and this man 
“ * will read to me the letters which I receive.' He afterwards honorably dismissed Ibn ArnmAr from the 
“ place of vizir, and conferred it on Ibn az-ZaiyAt.”— al-hldmiya, MS. No. 893, fol. 218, , 

(3) Koran, surat 12, verse 84. 

(4) The poet’s wife or mistress reproached him with liot gaining money by celebrating the praises of ihe 
great, and he replied that his honorable feelings prevented him from extolling the unworthy. 

(5) These verses have been already given, with some variation, in the life of Ibn Abi DuwAd; see \ol. I. 
page 09. 

(0) Acconling to the author of the ad-Dual al-I$ldmiya, he vowed to make a pilgrimage to Mekka, to 
manumit all his slaves, and bestow large sums in alms, in rase he did not wreak vengeance on Ibn nz-ZniyAt. 

^7) The word is tanmlr: it appears from M. de Sacy’s life of al-HAkim, Expose de I'fffstoire des JJruzes, 
page cccLXY, that these lanterns were sometimes of enormous size. 

(8) The author of the adr-Dual al-tsldmiya states positively that Ibn az-ZaiyAt w as tyrannical, overbearing, 
hard-hearted, and inhuman. He alludes also to the story of the lantern. 


\m AL-^\MID WE KATIE. 

, Abii ’1-Facll Muhammad Ibn Abi Abd Allah al-Husaiu Ibii Muhammad the 
kdtib, surnamed Ibn al-Amid (the son of al-Amtd), >vas vizir to Rukn ad-Dawlat 
Abu Ali al-llasan Ibn Buwaih ad-Dailaini, the father of Adiid ad-Dawiat (vol. /. 
p, 407 and vol. II. p. 481), The title of aUAmtd (the column] had been given to 
his father by the people of Khorasan, in attributing to this word an iiitensitive 
signification, according to their custom (1). His father was a man of merit and 
displayed considerable abilities as an epistolary writer and a philologer. Ibn 
al-Amid succeeded Abu Ali 'l-Kummi as vizir, iia the year 328 ( A. I). 939-40). 
He possessed a moderate degree of information in astronomy and the philoso- 
phical sciences, hut, in philology and epistolary composition he surpassed all 
his contemporaries, and was (1ftere/br<?) called the secoiid Jdhiz{voUlL p, 405). 
a i;mr]Jj^xerci8ed anhoiiridcd authority and great influence. Ibn Ahhad 
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i voL I. p. 212; icceived the surname of as-Sdhib {the companion) from the fact 
of his being the constant companion and follower of Ibn al-Amtd. The abilities 
of Ibn al-Amid as an epistolary writer were of the highest order, and ath-Thaa- 
libi voL U. p. 129) said, on this subject, in his Yattma, that epistolary writing 
began with Al)d al-Hamid {volIL pA7^) and llnished with Ibn al-Amid. The 
Suhib Ibn Abbad having made a journey to Baghdad, was askoil by Ibn al-Amid, 
on his return, how he found that city: “Baghdad,” replied the Sdhib, “holds 
“ the same.place amongst other cities as your lordship (al-mtdd) .amongst other 
“ men,” It must be heic observed that Ibn al-Amid was addressed by the title 
of al-ustdd. This vi/ir was an able ruler and adminisfered the empire with 
firmness and talent; the most celebrated poets repaired to his court from dis- 
tant countries and recited poems of the highest beauty in his praise. Abu ’t- 
Taiyib al-Miitanabbi (voh L p. 102) went to see him at Afrajan and eulogized 
him in a number of kastdas, one of them beginning thus : 

Be. patient or impatient under suffering, thy passion will still appear; thy tears may 
flow oniot, ’twill still be seen that thou art weeping. 

in this poem he manages the transition to his subject in the following 
manner: « 

To Arjt\n, my rapi<l steeds 1 such is my firm resolution, which leaves the spears [of all 
opposers] broken behind it. Had I acted as you (my slothful steeds) desired, your troop 
had never cloven the clouds of dust (but staid at home in idleness). Hasten to Abu ’I- 
Fadl 1 to him whose aspect relieves me from my vowl no ampler ocean is ever visited 
by man (2). The human race gave their opinion (fatwa) that his aspect (would release me 
from the vow, of visiting the ocean), and God forbid that I should be restrained or should 
abstain ( from its fulfilment) ! I have formed a bracelet for the hand which first ^aves 
to announce Ibn al-Amid, and for the first servant who (at his sight) cries [mth ea?uB<t- 
tion) Allah Ah bar {God is great) ! 

The same poem contains the following passage : 

Who will tell the Arabs of the desert thajl, on leaving them, i saw (in one man) Aris- 
totle and Alexander? They. sacrificed for my table their camels ten months pregnant, 
but he gave me hospitality who sacrifices bags of gold for his guest. I then heard a 
deep student in the books of Ptolemy, who ruled wilb sovereign power, and who en- 
joyed, with equal pleasure, the life of the uescri and of the town; [united in him) 1 met 
all the men bf talent [of ancient days); God seems to have restored us their persons 
and their times; they were first drawn up in order,* like sums for calculation; Then 
came the amount, because you (0 learned vizir !) <5ame the last (3). 
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This is one of the most exquisite kastdas ever composed. Ihu al-IIamadaiii 
saySj in his Oy^n as-Siar (4), that Ibn al-Amid rewarded the poet with three* 
thousand dinars. In this piece, al-Mutanabbi (jives but one r io Arrojdn, altlioii(jh 
it should have two, according to al-Jauhari (vol. L p, 22) in his SaMhy al-Ilii- 
zimi (vol, HI. p, 11) in his Ma ittafak lafzii wa iflarak musamndhu {or synonyms), 
and Ibn aUjawaliki (5) in bis Mnglirib. We have already spoken of this kmtda 
in the life of Abu M-Fadl Jaafar Ibn al-Furat (voL L p, 310), and mentioned thal 
it was composed in honour of tliis vizir when the author was in Egypt; al-Mu- 
tauabhi, however, being dissatisfied with his conduct, did not recite it to hihi, 
but, having gone to Fars, he changed it to tlie address of Ibn al-Amid. Abu 
Nasr Al)d al-Aziz Ibn Nubata as-Saadi (vol IL p. 138) went to see Ibn al-Amid 
at Rai, and praised him in a poem commencing thus: 

(/ mfffr from) tho pains of desire and remembrance, from the ardour of burning; 
si{;hs; deprived of sleep, tears gush from my eyes. Alasl how many anxious thoughts 
has my l>eart concealed I The intoxication of youth has passed away, but its hurtful 
effects still remain : I am too old to gain the love of youthful maidens, and yet 1 cannot 
behold them with ipdifFcrcnce. How happy were the nights and mornings in which I 
visited the court of ar-RusAfa (6), when ray youth. Inebriated with delight, swofil the 
ground with its robe of pride: I then made my pilgrimage, to the stone of as-Sa- 
ri\t (7) and my residence (8) in its shady bowers: the abodes of pleasure wore my 
abodes, and the dwelling of joy was mine. 

In the same piece he says : 

Life has no longer any charms for me unless I spend it in passing the wine-cup 

# around, whilst I encourage the musicians to emulate the strains of the turtle-dove; and 

‘ then, let Ibn al-Am!d appear, the torrent of his beneficence shames the rain-cloud and 

... arrests its copious showers (9). The character of that generous prince is formed of 

? the purest molten gold; his' gifts flow copious as the ocean-waves, and his renown 

diffuses around the perfumes of the gilliflowcr and the ardr : ho scatters his gifts like 
.the comfits scattered at a marriage feast; he keeps so closely the secrets of a friend that 
ins bosom is like the night in which no moon appears. 

In the same poem we cemapk also the following verses : , 

Lofty onterprist s are achieved by lofty minds, and to AbA 'l-Fadl 1 sent on their noc- 
turnal journey the inspirations of my heart. : * 

The poet waited vainly iil expectation of a recompense for this piece, and he 
at length followed it up by another poem and then by a letter which, (hough 
he arrived ajjjjpurt iis a most destitute condition, only served to confirm 
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Ilm al-Amid in his indifference. ITc finally succeeded in entering into the 
vizir's presence on a day in which he held a levee for the reception of the 
grandees and the chiefs of the civil administration; posting himself then 
before him, he pointed at him and said: ‘‘0 ratsi I have followed thee as 
‘^closely as thy shadow; I have abased myself before thee as humbly as 
‘Mhy shoe, and I have swallowed the burning food of absence (from home) 
in expectation of thy gift; yet, by Allah! I do not feel my disappointment, 

‘‘ hut I dread the sneers of foes; people who gave me good advice, yet I dis- 
“ trusted them; who spoke me truly, yet I suspected their sincerity. With 
“ what a face can I now meet them, and what pretext can I now oppose to 
them? 1 have received for eiilogiiim after culoginm, for prose after verse, 

“ nothing else but bitter regret and sickening misery. If success have a mark 
“ to make it known, where is that mark and what is it? Those whom thou 
enviest for the praises which they received were formed of the same clay as 
“ thyself; those whom satire covered with dishonour were like thee; forward 
then and surpass the highest of them in exaltation,^ the brightest of them in 
“ lustre, the noblest in station !*’ Astonished and confounded at this address, 
Ibn al-Amid remained silent with his eyes fixed on the ground; but at length, 
he raised up his head and replied : ^‘Timc is top short to permit thee to solicit 
“ favours in a lengthened discourse, or to allow me to offer a long apology ; 

‘ ^ and were we to accord to each other what we are led to bestow, we should 
‘‘ only be obliged to recommence the same acts which give us mutual satisfac- 
“ tion.” On this, Ibn Nubata said ; ‘‘ 0 rats! these [verses] are the utterance of 
“ a heart which hath long concealed its thoughts, and of a tongue which hath 
“ been long silent; and, moreover, the rich man who defers [his generosity) is a 
despicable character.” These words roused the anger of Ibn al-Amid, and 
he exclaimed : ^‘By Allah ! I did not deserve this reproach from any of God’s 5 ; 
“ creatures ; for even less than that I quarrelled with (my father) al-Amld, so 
“ that we were led to mutual ill will (10) and unceasing discussion. But thou 
“ art not one of those who have merited my favour and whose humours I mtty 
support, neither art thou one of my dependents for whom I may have indul- 
gence; nay, a part.of that with which iliou hast dinned my ears would pro- 
“ voke the spleen of the sage and overcome the firmest patience. And besides, 

1 did not invite thee hither by letter, I did not send for thee Iwa messenger, 
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“ 1 did not ask ihec to praise me, I did not impose on thee the task of extollirfg 
“me.” To this, Ibn Nubata replied: “’Tis true, 0 raisi thou didst not 
“ invite me hither by letter, thou didst not send for me by a messenger, thou 
“ didst not ask me to praise thee, anfl thou didst not impose on me the task 
“ of extolling thee; but, in as much as thou wert seated in the midst of thy 
“ court, surrounded with all thy splendour (as if) to say: ‘Let no one give 
“ ‘ me any other title than supreme chief, let no creature dispute my so- 
“ * vereign orders, for 1 am the hdtib of Ilukn ad-Dawlai, tlie head of the 
“ ‘ courtiers, the lord of the metropolis, the supporter of the xvelfare of the 
“ ‘ kingdom,’ that circumstance alone appeared to be for me a sunicient invi- 
“ tation, although thou didst not, invite me verbally.” On hearing these 
words, Ibn al-Antid sprang from his seat in a passion and hastened into the 
vestibule of the palace wdience he gained his ehamher : the assembly broke up 
in confusion, and Ibn an-Nubata was heard to say as he was crossing the vesti- 
Inile : “ 15y Allah ! it xvere better to eat dust and walk on burning coals than to 
“ endure this; God’s curse upon literature since patrons despise it and those 
“ who cultivate it arc its dupes!” The next morning, when Ibu al-Amid’s 
anger had passed over and his self-possession had returned, ho caused search to 
be made for the* poet with the intention of offering him excuses and removing 
li orn his mind the disagreeable impressions left by Avhat had passed but none 
(‘ould discover whither he had gone (11). The whole occurrence was a constant 
subject of regret for Ibn al-Amid, up to the time of his death. — I have since 
found this poem and the conversation at the vizir’s levee attributed to a dilVerent 
person from Ibn Nubata, and on looking for the kasUa in that poet’s diwdn^ I 
could not find it. At a later period, on perusing Abu Ifaiyan it-Tauhidi’s Kitdb 
al-Waztrain (12), 1 found this poem attributed to Abu Muhammad Abd ar-Raz- 
zak Ibn al-Husain, a halive of Baghdad, a-philologer, a logician, and a poet, 
generally known by the appellation of Ibn A hi ’th-Thiyab, and that the dis- 
course at the levee was held by Ibn Mamuyah, a poet and a native of al-Karkli. 
— The kdtib Abu l-Faraj Ahmad Ibn Muhanttnad enjoyed great favour in the sight 
of his sovereign Kukn ad-Datvlat Ibn Buwaih and held a high rank in his esteem, 
but he did not receive from Ibn al-Amid the respect to which he was entitled. 
At different times, he complained to fiim of his behaviour, but finding his re- 
monstrances unsuccessful, he w^rotc to him these lines : 

'iil.voL. ill. 
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What avail your riches if they render you arrogant to the poor? How often, when 
you came in, have we stood up, and, when we went in, you stirred as if to rise, but 
did not finish [the movement). When I withdrew, you never said; “Let his horse be 
“ brought to the door;’’ as I said when you withdrew. If you possess science, what do 
you know which is not known by others. , Y^ou arc not mounted on the back of the em- 
pire, and w'c are not placed below thee, at its feet. We alst> held commandments like 
you and were deposed as you may be, but we were neither cringing nor proud. We 
arc equal in all things. Persevere in a reasonable line of conduct, or else give up your 
place. 

The Sdhib Ibn Abbad composed a great number of poems in praise of Ibn 
al-Amid, and, being in Ispahan when the latter went there ou a visit, be wrote 
to him the following lines ; 

They said: “ Y^mr (long e.Tpectcd) spring (13) has come.” — “Good ncwsl” I ex- 
claimed, “if true; is it spring the- brother of winter, or spring the brother of gcric- 
“ rosity?” — “’Tis that spring,” they replied, “whose gifts secure the indigent from 
“ poverty.” — “Tis then,” said I, the rais Ibu al-Amld?” — They answered : “ Yes.” 

Ibn al-Amid expressed his high admiration of the following verses : 

She came to the curtain of the door which was closed between us, and at which the 
slave-girls stood listening to my poetiy, whilst their hearts were moved with the insj)i- 
ralion of iny kasidas. And whenever she heard a tender thought, she heaved a sigh 
sufficient to burst her necklaces. 

Ihn al-Amid left some poetry, but the only piece of his xyhich pleased me and 
seemed worthy of insertion, is the following, taken from llm as-Sabi’s (14) Kitdb 
aU Wuzard [hook of vi zirs] : 

1 remarked on my face a hairwhich'still remained black, and my eyes took pleasure 
at the sight; and I said to the white hairs, when their aspect struck it with affright; 
“ I conjure you to pity its loneliness. Seldom does a black female remain in a place 
“ when her husband’s other wife is a white.” 

The emir Abu ’l-Fadl al-Mikali (15) gives tfie following verses as his in the 
Kitdb al4[mtahil : 

Choose your friends among strangers; and take not your near relations into favour ; 
relations are like scorpions or even more noxious. .. ' 

Ibn al-Amid died in the month of Safar, — some say, of Muharrain, — A. H. 
3G0 (I)eceml)cr, A. D. 970), at Rai, but Abu ’1-Hasan Hilal Ibn akrMnhassin 
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Ibn Ibiahini as-Sabi states, in his Kitdb al-Wuzard, that he died A. II. 359. God 
knows J)est ! Abu ’l-Fadl Ibn al-Amid was visited alternately by attacks oF (joul 
and cholic ; when one of these disorders left liirn, it delivered him over to ihc 
other. Being asked which of the two was the more painful, he answered : 
‘‘When the gout attacks me, I feel as if I had in my joints a ravenous beast, 
“devouring me, mouthful by mouthful; and when the cholic visits me, I 
“ would willingly change it for fhe gout/’ It is said that, seeing one day a 
labourer in a garden eating bread, with onions and milk, and making a hcarfy 
meal, he exclaimed; “I wish I was like tliat labourer, able to cat my fill of 
“ whatever I liked.” I may here say, in the words of Ibrahim as-Sabi, llilArs 
grandfather (voL 1, p, 31), in his Kitdb at-Tdji: “Such is the nature of pros- 
“ j)erity; it is seldom free from trouble.” I read, in a collection of anecdotes, 
that som(^ time after the death of Ibn al-Amid, the Sdhib Ibn Abbad passed by 
his door, and remarking that the vestibule, which used to be crowded with 
people, was completely en»pty, he recited these lines : 

Tell me, thou abode! why art thou covered with sadness? where is thy curtain? 
where arc thy guardians? Where is he before whom adversity fled ? He is now earth 
enclosed in earth. Sqy withoiUToar or shame : “ My master is dead, and sadness hath 
k “ overwhelmed me.” 

I have since observed tliat al-Otbi, in bis Kitdb al-Yamani (10), attributes these 
words to Abu ’l-Abbas ad-I)abbi (17) ; “ luit,” says ho, “some state that they 
“ wei e composed by Abu Bakr al-Khowarezmi, on passing by the door of the 
“ Sdhib Ihn Abbad.” This cannot^ however, bo true, for al-Khowarezmi died 
before the Sdhib, as we have observed in his life (rol. III, p. ^ 1 1).— Similar to 
this is an anecdote related by Ali Ibii^SulaimAn : “ I savv,” says he, “ the ruins 
“ of a large palace at Rai, of tyhich nothing remained but the door-way, and 
“ on that was written: ^ 

Wonder at the vipissiludes of fortune, and be instructed ; this dwelling is a striking 
“ example of such changes; 1 once saw it filled with a crowd' of princes, and lights 
“shining in every part of it; but solitude is now its only inhabitant: 0 how deso- 
“ late the house when the master is gonel ” 

On the death Ibn al-Amid, his son Zu ’1-Kifayalain (1 8) Abii ’l-Falh Ali 
replaced him in the vizirate by the choice of their sovereign Rukn ad-l)awlat. 
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Zu'l-Kifayatain was a prince of groat authority, eminent for his abilities, talents, 
and hencliccnce : it was to him that al-Miitanahbi addressed the five lines rhym- 
ing in d which arc to be found in that poet’s diivdn, and form part of the eulo- 
giiim com[)Osed by him on Ibn al-Amid. It is not necessary, however, to insert 
them. Ath-Thaalabi speaks of him in tlic Yattma, in the article on Ibn al-\mid, 
and he gives there the following note in which Zu’l-Kifayalain requests a friend 
to send him some wine without letting his father, Ibn al-Amid, perceive it : 

May God prolong your lordship’s existence! I have hastened to pass this 
“ night in enjoyment, as if to take advantage of the moment when the eye of 
adversity slumbers; I have sei/.ed on one of the opportunities which life 
** olTers, to form with my compariiohs a part of the band of the Pleiades, and, if 
“ yon do not aid ns to maintain our rank in that choir by sending us some 
“ wine, we shall he [sad) like the daughters of the hearse (10). . Adieu.” Ath- 
Thaiilabi gives also some pieces of verse composed by the author of this letter. 
Abu ’1-Fath continued to fill the oHiee of vizir up to the death of Rukn ad-Dawlat 
(v,l. p. ^i07), and the accession of Muwaiyad ad-I)awlat, that prince’s son. lie was 
again chosen as vizir by the new monarch, but he held this post for a very short 
time. A piofonnd jealousy subsisted between him and the Sdhib Ibn Abbad, 
and it is said that the latter was the person who turned Muwaiyad ad-Dawlat’s* 
heart against him. That prince began by expressing his disapproval of Zu ’l-Ki- 
fayalain’s conduct and testifying the ayersioii which he had conc'eived for him, 
till at length, in the year 3(iG, he cast him into prison. There still exist some 
pieces composed by Zu ’l-Kifiiyatain during his confinement, and in these, he 
describes his miserable situation. Ath-ThaMabi says that he lost all his wealth, 
and that they tortured him by cutting off his nose and plucking his beard. An- 
other writer states that one of his hands was cut off also, and perceiving that his 
case was hopeless and escape impossible, even were he to surrender up all he 
possessed, he tore open the breast of his robe, and taking out of it a paper cou'^ 
taining a list of all the wealth and hidden treasures which he and his father had 
collected, he cast it into the fire. When he saw it entirely consumed, he said 
to the man who had him in custody : “Execute thy orders, for, by Allah! not a 
“ single dirhem of our money shall fall into the hands of thy master.’- He was 
then put to the torture and kept in suffering till he died. His arrestation took 
place on Sunday, the 8lh of the latter Rahi, A. II. 3G6 (December, A.D. 976). 
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He was born in 307 (A. D. 919-20). — At the time of the expedition, in the yeai 
355 (A.,D. 9G6). when the Khorasanides returned from Rai after (lie j^iave 
event which occurred there, and when God had delivered (the country) from their 
perversity (20), the rak Abu T-Fadl Ibn al-Amid commeiioed tlie construction of 
an immense wall around the palace of his sovereign. This induced the army 
inspector to observe that su(’h an undertaking reminded him of the common 
saying: post crepitum venlris string ere podicein; on which llm ai-Amid replied: 
“And that also is useful to prevent another from escaping.” Tliis answer 
was considered excellent. — Ihn al-Amid was appointed to oOice A. II. 337 (A.D. 
948-9). In allusion to (the death of) AhuT-Fath, one of his friends said .* 

Family of al-Amid and family of Barmek I what has befallen yon ? your friends are 
few, and your assisters intimidated. Fortune look you for its favourites, but it then 
thought fit [to change its mind) ; Ibrtunc is certainly deceitful and treacherous! 

AhA T-Fath, the son of Ibn al-Amid had the Sdhib Ihn Ahhad for successor ; 
see the life of the latter (uoJ. L p. 212). He frequently repealed the followitu; 
lines, some time before he lost his life : 

Men entered the world before us, and they dejiarted from it, leaving it to us; we so- 
journed therein as they did, but wo shall leave it to our successors. 

The following piece is attributed to Abu T-Falh, the son of Ibn al-Ahiid : 

The delators who watched my conduct asked me how I loved her? and 1 answ(^*rod: 
“ With a passion neither inadequativ nor excessive." But did I not mistrust them, I 
should have spoken the truth and said : “ My passion for her surpasses all that lovers 

ever felt." How often have my brethren asked me why I was so sad? And I replied : 
** You SCO my malady, yet you ask me what is the matter ! " 

Abii Ilaiyan Ali IbnMiihamhaafl at-Tauhidi, a native of Jtat'hdad, toinpsed a 
work entitled : Mathdlil) al-Wastraiii (the opprohrmmm of the two rizm) inwliieh 
he insertctl all the circumstances which could tend to the dishonour of Ibn al- 
Amid and the Sahib Ibn Abbad; he attacked them violently in this production, 
enumerating their faults, stripping them of all the renown which they had ac- 
quired 1)y their talents and generosity, displaying the utmost prejudice against 
them and treating them with great injustice. This book is one of those which 
bring ill luck (21 ) ; uo person ever had it in his. possession without sufferirig a 
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reverse of fortune, as I myself have experienced, and as others, on whose words 
I can place reliance, have experienced also. This Abu llaiyan was a man of 
talent and an author; he composed some works of (jreat repute, such as the 
Kildb al-Imtind wa 'l-Mmodnasa {aversion and attachment), in two volumes; the 
Kitdh aUBasdir wa 'd-Dakhdir {guidmi marks and treasures): the Kitdb as-Sadth 
tra 's-Saddka (the friend and friendship), in one volume; ilm Kitdb al-Makdisdt {mu- 
lual comparmns), in one volume; the ilathdlib al-Waztrain, in one volume, etc. 
This writer was still alive in the year /ip0 (A. D. 1000-10), as we learn from 
his own words in tlie Kitdb as-Sadtk wa *S‘lSaddka . — I have not found the Avord 
Tauhtdi noticed by any of the authors who have composed treatises on patrony- 
mics, not even by as-Samani; but it is said that Abu Haiyan’s father sold tauMd 
at Baghdad, and that (bis tnnldd is a species of date produced*in Irak. It is this 
signilicatiou which some commentators of al-Mutanabbi's poems assign to the 
following verse : 

Ihcy draw from rny mouth drau{;hts which arc sweeter than the profession of God's 
unity (at- 


it) Ii is well known that the re^rular diminutive form fuail ( assumes, In some cases, an intensitive 
signitiralion ; thus omoid {a little column, a pilaster) may hear the signi(icntion of a large column. This 
circuriistanre induced me to suppose (hat (he name of this vizir should he pronounced Omaid, andM.dcSacy 
was so deeply impressed wiili the same opinion that, in translating the passage to which the present note refers, 
he wrote ; “II nvait rccu ce surnom d’apres Vusage oil sont les habilans de Khorasan, d’employcr les dimi- 
iiulifs eonirne uu signe d'estime el de consideration." [Chrestomnihip^ tom. 1], p. 58.) He then adds: 
•• Ceei prouve nu’oii doit prononcer Oma\d et non p.is Amid.'' To this I reply that, in the Arabic text of 
this passage (which 1 have translated li'erally), the equivalent of the word diminutifs does not cxi8(; and, to 
prove that the name should be pronounced Amid, not Omaid, 1 shall refer to the versified proverb : Epistolary 
writing commenced with Ahd nl-Homid, and ended with Ibri td-Amld. 1 shall also refer to the diwdn of al- 
Miitaiiabt>i; in all the ninniiscripls, the poems addressed to this vizir are entitled oJ-Amidiydt, with the 
vowel points clearly marked, and in these pieces, the word is inyariahly pointed so as to be read al- 

Amid. ill. de Sacy has therefore niisunderslood the observation of Ihn Khalltk&n, but his error was almost 
iiHivitable, owing (o the vagueness of our author's expression. 1 believe Ibn KhallikAn meant to say that 
the people of KhortAsftn give to the form fail ( an intensitive signification, and this we know Is an irre- 
guinriiY. The commentators of the Koran, and all the grammarians who explain the words BUm illah it- 
rafimdn ir-rahim {in the name of the merciful, the clement!) attribute to rahim, in consequence of 
Us form [fail), a rnucli less comprehensive signification than to the word rahmdn. It is therefore an established 
principle of Arabic grammar that the form fail expresses less than fdldn and some other forms. But it ap- 
pears that in Kliorasdn it was considered to express more and to be really the intensitive form, and this is what 
our aiithfM- intended to say. 
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(2) Humidity and generosity are synonymous in Arabic poetry. To call a gencrou.s patron an ocean is the 
highest praise a poet can bestow. 

(3) In these verses he means to say that Ibn aI;Amld united in him.self the talents of all the great men ol 
former times, and that he, coming last, represented the sum total of which they were the items. 

(4) The Oyt\n as-Siar appears, from the short account of it given by Uajji Khalifa, to be a collection of 
anecdotes or poems. He places al-Hamadftni’s death in 321 (A. 13. 1127). 

iK) His life will bo found in this work^ 

(6) The poet probably means the town of ilusafa. See vol. 1 p. 29*d. 

(7) As-Sarilit has been already noticed in voi. 1. p. 318. 1 know not what the poet means by the stone of 
as-Sarfit, and which he visited as pilgrims do the black stone of the Kaaba. 

l8) Residence! in the original itimdr (to perform the visit to the Omra). See note (11), p. 2.53 of this vol. 

(9) Literally: And then, when Ibii ai’Amtd appears, the showers of the rain-cloud cease. 

(10) The words mean: a supper of hospitality for which the guest must wait long, before hr 

gels it. Such a supper is a proof of the ill will of the host, in this phrase, the expression appears to hr 
taken figuratively. 

(11) Literally: Hut it was as if he had sunk into the hearing and the sight of the earth; that is; as if he had 
sunk into the earth. No reasonable explanation has ever been given of tliis expression. 

(12) Ihn Khailik&n speaks of this work at the end of the prescjit article. 

(13) Spring; in Arabic ar-Rabi. 1 suspect that the poet means to quibble on this word which is also em- 
ployed as a proper name. 

(14) The life of Ililiil Ibii as-SAbi will he found in this work. 

(15^ Alh-Thaftlihi gives, in his Yatlnw, MS. No. 1370, fol. 479, a greal.immbcr of passages, in prose and 
verse, composed by the emir AbOT-Fadl Obaid Allah Ibn Ahmad al-Mlk/lIi, the most distinguished of ail the 
members of the MlkAl family. Two other person.s of the same family were eulogised by Ibn Huraid (see 
page 38 of this voiumoi. 

(10) This passage occurs in the Yamani^ MS. fonds AsscUu, folio 52 t'erso. 

(17) AbO 'l-Abbas Ahmad Ibn Ibrahim ad-Dabbi, a favorite of the Sdhib Ihn AhbAd, acted as his lieute- 
nant and succeeded him on his dealh.~(raHmrt, No. 1370, fol. 307, where numerous passages of his pmse 
writings and poetical compositions are given.) 

(18) This surname signifies: posimor of the double capacity. The author of the Yattma, MS. No. 1370. 
fol. 270, gives iiiimerou.s extracts from his writings. 

(19) The daughteis of the hearse (Dandt Naash) is the name given by the Arabs to the constellation of 
Ursa Major. 

(20) In the year 355, aii army of more than ten thousand men inarched from KhorAsAn against the 
“ Greeks”— (who bad penetrated into Mesopo. >*mia and Syria, where they laid siege to Antioch; j^ce AbO I- 
PedA’s Annals)^ “and reached Rsi. On theii arrival, Hukn ad-DawIat furnished vthem with provisions in 
“ abundance, but one day, those warriors mounted their houses, and proceeding to the dwellings of Hukn 
“ ad-Dawlat's captains, they slew all the Dailamites whom they met and pillaged the palace of Abft T-Fadl 
“ Ibn al-Amld, the vizir of Rukn ad-Dawiat, Ibii al-Aniid succeeded, however, in defeating them and put- 
** ting them to flight. They retired by the AdarbaidjAn road, with the loss of fifteen hundred men, and, hav- 
“ ing subsequently reached Mosul, they entered Syria and encountered the Greeks.” - (Ad-Dahabi’s Tdr\kh 
al-Isldnti SIS. No. 046, fol. 2.17.) 

(21) Such is the meaning of the word in this case. U occurs also with a nearly similar significa- 

tion In Abd-AUalif; see M. ue Sacy’s translation of that work, p. 260. 
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IBN MUKLA. 

Al)n Ali Muhammad Ibn Ali Ibn al-IIasan Ibn Mukla, the celebraled hllih, 
( ommenced his career as administrator and revenue-collector in one of the dis- 
tricts of Fars. He suceessively occupied various situations till he was at length 
appointed vizir by al-Muktadir billah, who invested him with this oBice on the 
IGth of the first Rahi, A. If. 31 G (May, A. D. 1128). The same khalif arrested 
him on Wednesday, the IGth of the first Jumada, A. H. 318 (June, A. D. G30), 
and, having wrung from him a large sum of money, he banished him into the 
|)rovinee of Fais. The imdm al-Kaliir billali (al-Muktadifs successor) sent a 
messenger to bring him hack from that country, and having chosen him for 
vizir, he appointed him to act as his lieutenant. On the morning of the Day of 
Saci ifice, A. II. 320 (December, A. D. 932), Ibn Mukla returned from Fars, and 
being invested with the pelisse of oflice, he continued to hold the post of vizir 
till the month of Shaaban in the following ye«ir. At that time, he withdrew 
into concealment on receiving information that the khalif suspected him of hav- 
ing taken an active part in the revolt excited by Ali Ibn Balik (vol. IL p. 3T7). 
Ar-Radi Billah, who succeeded to the khalifate on the 6th of the first Jumada, 
A. 11. 322 (April, A. D. 1)34), chose him for vizir, three days after his accession. 
Al-Muzaffar Ihn YakiM, who had ac(jnircd the absolute direction of ar-Radi’s 
alfairs, conceived a dislike foi* the vizir Ahii Ali and concerted a plot Avith the 
pages of the chambers (1) for the purpose of seizing on him when he entered 
the palace; assuring them that such a proceeding would meet with no opposi- 
rion from the khalif and that it would in all probability giv^ him great pleasui'e. 
It happened therefore that, Avhen the vizir entered the vestibule of the palace, 
Ihn Yakut and the pages seized on him and sent him in to ar-Radi whom they 
acquainted with the circumstance; enumerating, at the same time, a number 
of crimes which they attributed to their prisoner and which forced them to take 
so decided a m(*asure. The khalif returned an answer in which he gave his ap- 
proval to their conduct. This occurred oii Monday, the 16th of' the first Jii- 
mada, A. 11. 324 (April, A. D. 936). They then agreed that the vizirship 
should be confided to Abd ar-Kahman Ibn Isa Ibn Dawdd Ibn ahJarrah (2), and 
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ar-Radi, in consequence, invested him with that oflice and delivered over to 
him Abu Ali Il)n Mukla. Abd ar-Rahman caused his prisoner to be scour^qed 
with whips, and leaving put him to the rack (3), and inflicted on him various 
other tortures, he extorted his signature to a promissory note of one million of 
dinars (4). Ibn Mukla subsequenlly obtained his liberty, and retired to his 
house, where he remained for some lime unemployed. Abu Rakr Muhammad 
Ibn Raik having then revolted against the khalifate, and usurped the siipicine 
authority, ar-Radi sent to the insurgent chief and propitiated his favour by en- 
trusting him with the government of the empire and creating him nmtr al- 
tnnard (5 ), He granted him also the administiation of tlie revenue (khardj] and 
of all the landed estates belonging to the khalifate, besides which, he caused the 
public prayer (khotba) to be said in his name from all the pulpits of the empire. 
Ihn Raik having thus attained the heiglit of power and influence, exerted his au- 
thority uncontrolled, and seized on the possessions afid landed property of Ibn 
JMukla hud his son Abii U-IIusain. Ibn Mukla then waited on Ibn Raik and his 


secretary, and requested, in the humblest manner, the restitution of his estates. 
Reing unable to obtain any thing from them but vague promises, he decided 
on employing against Ibn Raik every possible means of intrigue, and wrote 
to the khalif advising his arrestation ; engaging, at the same time, in case his 
advice was followed and that he himself was appointed vizir, to force from Ibn 
R?tik the sum of three millions of dinars. The letter containing this coinimini- 
cation was in the handwriting of Ali Ibn Ilarun al-Muuayim (voU II. p. 313). 
Ar-Radi appeared inclined to give his consent to this proposal, and having then 
encouraged Ibn Mukla in his expectatiofts, he entered into a correspondence 
i#^ith him, and numerous letters passed between them. Ibn Mukla finally ob- 
r^ttiined from ar-Radi the full assurance of his co-operation, and it was agreed on 
between them both that he should p'oceed secretly to the, khalif’s palace and 
remain there till their plan was put in execution. The last night of the month 
of Ramadan appeared to Ibn Mukla a propitious moment for quitting his house 
and riding to the palace, because the moon is then (concealed) under the rays of 
the sun, and such epochs are favorable for engaging in aft’airs requiring secresy. 
On arriving at the palace, lie was detailed in a chamber and refused admittance 
to ar-Radi. The next morning, the khalif sent a messenger to Ibn Raik, inform- 
ing him of what had occurred, and stating that this was a stratagem devised by 
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himself for the purpose of getting Ibn Miikla into his power. Frequent com- 
mnnications, in writing, then passed between them both, and, on the 14th of 
Shawwal, A. H. 320 (August, A. D. 938), ar-lladi made known to the public 
the designs of Mukla, and, drawing him from confinement, he confronted him 
with Ibn Raik’s chamberlain and some of the military chiefs. As Ibn Raik had 
expressed the wish that Ibn Mukla should be punished by the amputation of 
tlie hand with which he had written the hoioscopc (just mentioned)^ the decla- 
rations of the persons present at this confrontation were no sooner terminated, 
than the (exemtmiers) cut ofi’ bis right hand and took him back to prison. Ar- 
Radi (hen repented of what had been done, and sent doctors to attend him and 
heal his wound. Such was the result of the imprecation which Abu ’1-Hasan 
Mubammad Ibn Shanbud, the koran-rcad(T, pronounced against Ibn Mukla, as 
we have already related (p. 17 of this voh), and it was ctirtainly an extiaordinary 
coincidence, Abu ’Ulasan Thabit Ibn Sinan Ibn Thabit Ibn Kurra (v.I, p. 289), 
one of the physicians who attended him,; relates as follows: “I wenf to see 
“ him when he was in that state, and he asked me news of his son Abu ’Ullu* 
sainj I informed him that he was conceared in a place of safety, and these 
words gave him great comfort. lie then began to lament and weep for the 
‘‘ loss of his hand: ‘ With that hand,’ said he, ‘I laboured in the service of 
“ ‘the khalii^ and twice transcribed the Koran; yet they cut it oil' as if it had 
“ ‘been the hand of a thief!’ I endeavoured to ’console him, saying that it 
“ would be the last of his afflictions and that no other mutilation would befal 
‘‘ him. To this he replied by the following verse: 

“ When a part of thee perisheth, weep for the loss of another part; tor otiie part is 
“ near unto another.” 

He at length recovered, and sent from his prison a message to ar-Radi, pro- 
mising him a largo suiii and requesting to be appointed vizir; he added that the 
amputation of his hand could be no obstacle to his nomination. He had con- 
trived, in fact, to write with a pen by fastening it to the slump of his arm. 
When Rogkem at-Turki (voL 1. p. 431), who was one of Ibn Raik’s parti- 
sans (6), approached Baghdad, Ibn Raik ordered the prisoner’s tongue to be 
cut out . After a protracted confmement, Ibn Mukla was attacked by diarrhea, 
and having no person to attend him, be wa.s forced to draw water from the well 
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for his own use ; this he effected by seizing the rogc successively with liis left 
hand and his teeth. He composed some poems in which he described his mise- 
rable fate and deplDred the loss of his hand; in these pieces, one of which we 
here give, he complained of the ingratitude which he had experienced in return 
for his fidelity : 

[To act thm] 1 was not weary of existence, but 1 trusted to their good faith and lost 
my right hand. To obtain .worldly rank, I sold to them niy spiritual wellare, and 
they deprived me of one and of the other. I used all my efforts to preserve their lives, 
but mine they did not preserve. After the loss of my right hand, there is no pleasure 
in life; my right hand is gone! depart thou also, 0 my soul 1 

The following lines are attributed to him : 

I cringe not when pinched by misfortune, neither am I haughty when it spares me. 

I am lire when blown upon by the deep-drawn sighs of envy; I am running water 
with my friends. 

It was from this passage that Siht Ibn at-Taawizi (voU UL p, 164) borrowed 
the thought which he has thus expressed in one of his kasUas : 

Seek not to gain my love by [affected) scorn; I am stubborn when roughly used. 
Kindness finds me like limpid water; severity, like the hardest rock. 

It was of this vizir that a poet said : v 

They say that dismissal from office is the infirmity [mensira) to which noble characters 
are subject ; may God curse it for a hateful thing 1 but the vizir AbA AU is one of those 
who expect no longer such an infirmity (7). 

Accordihg to alh^Thaalibi {vol 11. pap 129), in his Taffma, ihe following 
verses were composed by Ibn Mukla : 

* 

When 1 see a man in art exalted station mounted on the pinnacle of thoughtless 
pride, I say within myself; V Favours must be appreciated at their just value ; what a 
** service ho has rendered me in taking that place {of danger) 1 ” 

Ibn Mukla continued in this miserable state till his death, which took place 
on Sunday, the 10th of Shawwal, A.II. 328 (July, A.D. 940). His corpse was 
buried in the prison where he died, but, after some time, it was disinterred and 
delivered up to his family. He was born in Baghdad, on the afternoon of Thurs- 
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day, the 20ih of Shawwal, A> II. 272 (March, D. 886). We have already men- 
tioned in the life of Ibn abBawwal) (voi IL p. 282), that it was he who derived the 
present system [of writing] from the written characters used by the people of 
Kufa and that he gave it Us actual form : 1 mean to say, either he or his brother, 
because there exists a difference of opinion on this subject. I have observed also 
that Ibn al-Bawwab followed the path marked out by Ibn Mukla and amelio- 
rated his system, — Ibn Mukla uttered some sayings. which are still preserved 
and employed : such, for instance, are the following : When I lo\e, I risk 
death; and when I hate, I in diet it.^' ‘‘When pleased, I favour; when dis- 
“ pleased, I punisli.'*— /‘I like him .who cultivates poetry for self-instruction, 
“ not for lucre, and him who practises music for pleasure, not for gain.” We has 
expressed a great number of line ideas both in prose and verse. The poet Ibn 
ar-Ilumi (voL //. page 297) eulogised Ibn Mukla, and pne of the ideas which 
he expressed respecting him is the following': . 

If the pen be master of the sword (, the sword j before Svbich the necks are humbled 
and to whose edge the nations Are obedient ; (recollkt) that death also, death which 
nought can resist, follows {/“rom) words traced by the pen [of fate), ’Tis thus that God 
hath decreed, from the time in which pens were Jirst made; [he domed) that swords, 
from the moment they received their edge, should be servants to the pen. 

Abu Ahd Allah aUIasan Ibn Ali Ibn Mukla, the vizir's brother, was an ac- 
complished and eminent Mtifc, It was really he who invented , that handsome 
written character, Ilis birth took place on Wednesday, at daybreak, the 30th 
of Ramadan, A. II. 278 (January, A. D. 802), and his deatl^, in the month of 
the latter Rahi, A. II. 338 (October, A.D. 949). — As for Ibn Kaik^ the hdfiz Ibn 
Asakir (ml. II. p. ’252) states, in 'his History of Damascus, that he arrived ther 
in the month of Zu 'Ulijja, A. IL 327 (Sept.-Oct. A. D. 939), and that the irndn 
al-Muttaki appointed him governor of that dtyj ju the place of Badr Ibn Ab^ 
Allali al-Ikshidi, whom he dismissed from ofliccv Ibn Raik then set out for 
Egypt and had an encounter wilh Muhammad Ibn Toghj (vol. III. p. 221), the 
sovereign of that country. Being defeated in tliis engagement, he returned to 
Damascus, whence he proceeded to Baghdad, He lost his life at Mosul, A. H. 
330 (A. D. 941-2). It is said that he fell by the hand of Nasir ad-Dawlat ak 
Hasan Ibn Ilamdan (vol. /. p. 404), 
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(1) Thepagti of the chamhen {alrGhilmAn al^Hujaritja) fofmcd a numerous body of youths who received 
their education at the court of the Abbaside khalifs and were afterwards employed in their service; sec vol. II. 
p. 361. Under the Fatimldes in Egypt, a similar institution existed, the members of which were designated 
under the title of the youths of the chambers [SuhyAn al‘Hujar) ; see voh li. of this work, page 352 ; and, 
under the mamldk sultans, we perceive the existence of a seminary nearly identical, the as-Suhydn al Buja- 
riya; see M. deSacy’s ChrestomathiSf 1. 1. p. 166. An establishment of the same kind is that of the Itch 
OpAMns at Constantinople. 

(2) Speaking of this vixir, the author of the ad-Dual al-Isldmiy a says: “When ar-K4di arrested Ibii Mokla, 
“ he sent for Ali Ibn Tsa Ibn al-JarrAh and offered him the vixirship. Ali refused accepting, and recommended 
“ his brother Abd ar-RahipAn Ibn Isa to bo chosen. The khalif followed his advice, but, in a short lime, 

affairs got embroiled and the. new vizir offered his disn^sion. This led to his urrestation. During his ad- 

ministration he did nothing worthy of remembrance.’* 

(3) The Arabic word tanltk, here rendered by rack, means suspension. 

(4) Between four and five hundred thousand pounds at the lowest compulation. 

(6) iimtr al^umard (emir over theemirSt or commander in chief) ; this post, the highest in the khalifate, 
was created for Ibn RAik. 

(6) Ibo KhallikAu, or his copyist, has committed a gross blunder here; he should have said: who was one of 
Ibn Mukla’w partisans. Our author must certainly have mcnnl^to write: 

ajLmJ and not 

(7) Korany 8urAt65, verse 4.— -The poet means to say that the vizir need never apprehend being deprived 
of his place; a very unfortunate prediction, as we have just seen. 


IRN BAKIYA THE VIZiR. 

Abu ’t-Tahir Muhammad Ibn Muhammad Ibn Bakiya Ibn Ali, surnamed 
Nasir ad-Dawlat (a$mter of the empire) and vizir to Izz ad-Dawlat Bakhtyar (v, L 
p, 250), the son of Moizz ad-Dawlat Ibn Buwaih, was an emifiont rdis (1), a 
powerful vizir and a generous patron. We have already spoken of hinii in our 
notice on Izz ad-Dawlat and mentioned that the allowance of wax lights which 
this prince furnished to him was tvo thousand pounds weight every month; 
now, wax lights being an object of little necessity, it may he conceived from 
this single circumstance how great must have, been tlie (|uantity of things 
more essential and more rerjuisite with which [the x>izir) was provided. Ibn Ba- 
kiya was a native of AwSna (2), a place (in "the province) of Baghdad. In the 
commencement of his career, he rose to be head-cook to Moizz ad-Dawlat, and 
then passed successive y through other posts connected with the service of that 
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sovereign. On tlie death of hi|;ihaster and the accession of Izz ^-^Bawlat, his 
situation hecamc still more prosperous, having merited the favour of the new 
monarcli by the zeal which lie had displayed in the service of hi^ father. Pos- 
sessing a pleasing address and a generous disposition, he advanced to more elc" 
vated situations, and, on Monday, the 7th of Zu ’1-Bijja, A. IT. 362 (September, 
A. D. 973), he received from Izz ad^Dawlat his appointment to thte place of vizir. 
At a later period, Izz ad-Bawlat was led to arrest him for reasons too long to be 
fully related we may, however, slate, in a suminary that Ibn Bakiya 

pushed him to wage war against his^ cousin Adud ad-Bawlat (voU IL p, 481), . 
and, in the battle which ensued at al-Ahwaz, the tpops of Izz ad-Dawlat were 
defeated. The. prince attributed this disaster to the coun^ls of his vizir. In 

■■ ■ ■' :rt: 

allusion to this circumstance, Ab& Ghass.an, a physician of Basra, said : 

He remained fifty days at al-Ahwiiz, directing the eropire^t&'ife itmn. He embarked 
in an affair which began by blindness, proceeded through misfortune, and ended in 
• dCHlruction. . ’ 

His arrest took place on Monday, the 16th of Zu ’Ullijja, A. H. 366 (August, 
A. 1). 977), at Wasit. Being then deprived of his sight by the application of a 

* m 

red-hot plate of metal (3), he confined himself thenceforward to his house. 
When in the exercise of the vizirship, he grievously’ offended Adud ad-Dawlat 
Ibn Buwaih by some sarcasms which came to that prince’s ears; and particu- 
larly, in designating him by the name of Abii Bakr al-Ghiidadi. This Abu Bakr 
was a man with blue eyes and a face mottled with ixid, who sold cat’s meat (g^/mdad) 
at Baghdad and who resembled Adud ad-Dawlat very much. The.vizir applied 
this nickname to him with the intention of gaining increased favour with his 
own sovereign, Izz ad-Dawlat, who bore a deep enmity to Adud ad-Dawlat, his 
cousin. When Adud ad-Dawlal look possession of Baghdad, Von the death of 
Izz ad-Dawlat, he sent for Ibn Bakiya and caused him to be trampled to death 
by elephants,' after which he gave orders that the body should be fastened on a 
cross and exposed to public view before the Adudian hospital (vol. IL p. 484) in 
that city! This happened on -Friday, the 6th of ShawwAl, A. II. 367 (May, A.D,. 
978). Ibn al-IIamadani says, in his ()yuh as-Siar : “When Izz ad-Dsiwlat 
^Bakhtyk conferred the place of vizir on Ibn Bakiya, who had formerly been 
chief of the kitchen, the people said; min al-ghiddra dwA 
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“ to the vizmhip)j hut all His defects were thrown into the shade by his genero- 
“ sity. In the space of IweMy.daySj he distributed twenty thousand robes of 
honour.”— ‘‘I saw him one night at a’ drinking party,” says Abu Ishak as- 
Sabi I» p. 31), “ and every time he put on anew pelisse, he l>estowed it on 
“ one or other of the persons present, that he gave away, in that sitting, up- 
wai ds of two hundred pelisses. A female musician then said to him : ‘ Lord 
“ ‘ of vizirs! there must he wasps in these robes to' prevent you from keeping 
“ ‘ them on yourbo^y !) He laughed at this conceit, and Ordered her a present 
‘‘ of a casket of jewels.” Ibn Bakiya was the first vizir who ever bore two titles, 
the imdm (fc/ia/i/’) al-Muti lillah having given him that of an-Nasih (the sound 
adviser), and his son at-Tai that of Nasir ad-Dawlat. During the war whicli was 
carried on between the two cousins, Izz ad-Dawlat and Adud ad-Dawlat, the Ibr- 
iner seized on Ibn Bakiypand, having deprived him of sight, delivered him over 
to Adud ad-Dawlal. ", I'hat prince caused him to be paraded about with a cloalv 
(burnus) over hi$ head, and then ordered hini to be cast to the elephants. Those 
animals killed him, and his body was exposed on a cross at the gate called Bah 
at-Tak, near his own house, had passed his fiftieth year. On his cruci- 
fixion, an adl (A) of Baghdad, called Abu 'Ulasan Muhammad Ibn Omar Ihii 
Yakub al-Anbari, deplored his fate in the following lines; 

Exalted during life and after death, thou art, in truth, a prodigy ! the crowd standing 
around thee seems like those bands of visitors who courted thy liberality in the days of 
thy donations. Erect as thou art among them, thou appearest like a preacher, and 
they stand all erect, as if to- pray. Thy arms are openly extended towards them, as 
thou wert wont to extend them when bestowing thy gifts. The bosom of the earth 
being too narrow, after 4hy death, to contain such glory as thine, they gave thee the sky 
for a tomb and the robe of the air for a winding sheet. Thy importai#; ) was so deeply 
impressed on people’s minds that thou passest even now thy nights closely watched by 
faithful guards . By night, torches are lighted arpund thee, und such also was the case 
in the days of Ihy life. T^ou art mounted on the steed which Zaid once rode in former 
years (5). Such an advantage all relic» irtce, an<f %r from thy fortune are the efforts 
of thy foes to change it: 1 iieVer saw a tree, before this, enabled to embrace all that 
was generous. Thou wert hurtful to adversity {in warding off Hs $trokes from otherit); 
it therefore sprang upon thee and thou hast fallen a victim to its wrath. ’Twas thy cus- 
tom to heal the wounds mflicled by misfortune ; it therefore turned against thee to take 
vengeance; and time converted thy beneficence towaftls us into a crime. Thou wert 
' ah emblem of happiness for mankind, but, oh thy departure, they were scattered by ; 
calamitit'S. For thee my heart burneth with a hidden thirst which c^an only be assuaged 
by flowing tears. Were I able to perform my duty towards thce:{^ acknowledge all 
my deep obligations, f siiuuld fill the earth With poems in thy praise iud recite my lamen- 
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- ^ aliepnalfely with the crieioflSe female motittieYs : but I am forced tU ^thhoW : 

from thcej lest I should be counted for a cri^iUdli Thou hast npt;^a tomb on 
r • which 1 need itnploro the blessed ?ains to fall; fprJhpu.art set up as a forget to the; •“ 
= impetuous gushing of the sfibwcrs. ‘ On Ihcc be dfo' salufo^^^ the All-Merciftil I may 
' his blessings never cease to des^<6nd upon thee, mbrning and eVenihg f ^ ' : • 

The body' of Ibn fiakiya jfeinained on the cross till the death of Adud ad-Daw^ 
it was then and buried at the spot where it had^been exposed. ' 

The following verses were recited on his death by AbA T-IIasan al-AnbSiri, the 
author of the piece just given ; 

They inflicted on thco no dishonour when they fixjed thee on a cross ; they only com- 
mitted a crime of which they afterwards repented. They then felt that they had acted 
wrong, and exposed to public view’ {one tcAp trosr) a beacon of authority. They took 
thee down, and in interring thee, they buried a mountain {of noble qualiti ^) ; and with 
that mountain they entombed noble worth and generosity.^^ XWugh thou hast disap- 
peared, thy liberality remains unforgotten; yet how many foe who are thought 
of no longer ! Mankind share the {duty. of) repeating thy as thou used, unceas- 

ingly, to share 4hy wealth amongst them. 


The hdfiz Ibn Asakir IL p. 252) says^ in his History of Damascus, that 
Abu ^l-Hasan, on composing the first of these elogies, copied it out and threw it 
into one of the streets of Baghdad. It fell into the hands of the literati, who 
passed it one to another, till Adud ad^Dawlat was at length infdrlnpd of its 
existence. He Caused it to be recited in his presence, axii ($lmck with admira- 
tion at iU beauty) he exclaimed ; 0 that I were the piSrson crucified ; not he! 

“let. that man be brought to me,” During a whole year strict search was 
made for the author, and the Sdhih Ibn Abhad (vol L p. 212), who was then 


' ■ jat ttai, being informed of the circumstance; wrote out a letter of prpteciidh itf 
favour of the poet/ When Abu ’1 Hasan heard of das, he went to^-the court of 
the Sdfiift and was' asked by him if it was he^wl^p j^a'd romposed thesp- verses? 

, Hp replied in the afiii malive, on whiefe foe Sdfejfr expressed the desire fo 
them from his own mouth. When Abu 1-Ha^h came to the verse : / n^^ iaw 
a im, before thiif enabled to embrace all that wm generm, the Sdkib rose^upj^ti 


f'mbraced him, kissing him jpn the lips: he then sent^ Kim to Adud ad^j^wllp 
, Dn appearing before Adud ad-Dawlat, that prince said to him : • “ 

Could have in^^^d thee^^^^ compose an elegy on the dfe^ 

/Abu ’l-Hasan : Former obligations ahd fayorfrs g^^ 






a-onj^ax 


Ifjhis 'fed h inj[ tQ say; 
■';aflii. to 

' -i- ‘‘wiL'' ’ f ’•'■■ >• ■ ; '■ >-Y-*^.” .-1. ■' / ;r ‘ V-' 

- »-;'^’;''^-'‘>':»’'--v'^'v-; ' X;":Av^;^•'^.: , >'■ 'C-'.' 

■ , J^MsSe ^if hdnoai?‘: 


, '^-r “’■ i‘‘ - 'V™'", ■';t Vrvl ... i i, ',•- ■•■ ' . . 7 ' ”: Ty. Jf:T'**T^'*'. V*- 

* bag of moppy.--§o:'f^t ro^ . 

(AiK 74;6);:iini8u^OTphc;ped^ 
hiS^^au^vv^l^ft -ioe^i^d in the reign of HishSmibn ' 

of the two IrjkS, despatchi^ M- ; 
insurgent ehief, Zaid. was 8triick‘ 

' soldiers, and he died of his wound. His 

atidr'set'up ■ih:.the,;]pinasa (7)7of 'kdfiii:, hiii-hjis 
of the empire and there ex^s^V Ibh' ' 
|^l|^^i:7/^^^W?^tOok HAfii, . in;the ^ontiof^^r,; . 

P^’ ““ ®®y> “ 'Safar^' Ay;H.'^122:,t^Zaid./ 

'(fiiiihim) Ihn al-^Kalhi mentiohs, in hU ^hm- « 
Ali was struck -hy an arrow in the foioheacL'^ to- 
vf wK and that his partisans carried hiin bff. Thpv th#vn 



&teJatter'Jum&<Jai;,A 7 i||^^i^ 
^f^,' Ahh4h-&'^^||^^^hyad at-fA'nasi‘'(b);an'iy^. at^Ol4.C|^t«iB|pti^: 
pvl^l?' the h^ of Zaid ^h; 

^^Sseihll^^^dm hihsque toh^h him> It is thiA Zaii 
” Sij 18’^ d«dj[t^^<whrc|| is : situated between Old . Cairtf 
MdsJ'^e si^i|i!n Tldldn rki^ npit..w ' 
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7 ieif^lif)Ourhood of Salkh), by Salm Ibn Ahwar al-Mhini. 'Some say 
ibal he fell by the hand of Jahm Ibn wSafwan, the commander of the troops em- 
|)lo\ ed In (piard ilie fi;ontier (lO).*— All learned men agree that the lite of this 
fmsida was never composed. —Abu Tamman ([;o/. /. p. 348) has inserted in the' 
j)oem which he composed in honour of al-Mofasim, a passage relating to persons 
cnieilied. This, piece was written by him on the crucifixion of Ifshiu i ll) 
Khaidar Ibn Kaus, that khalif’s general in chief, and on that of Rabek (1*2) and 
Mazyar (1 3); in the year ‘220 (A. 1). 8'i0-1). Their history is well known. Wc 
here give the passage from Abu Tammam’s kasida : 

The fever of my heart was c(»oIcd when Bilbok became the neighbour of MAzyAr; 
ho now makes the second with him under the vault of heaven, but ho was not, like ih 
stwnd of two, le/wrt they were both in the cam {Vi). They seem to have sWod aside’ that 
they might conceal some secret news horn the curious inquirer. Their clothing is 
black, and the hands of the mmim (15) might be supposed, td have woven for them a 
vest of pitch. Morning and evening they ride on slender steeds, which wCre brought 
out for them from the stables of the carpenters. They stir not from their place, and 
yet the spectator might suppose them to be always on a joiiriiey. 

Alluding lo Ifsbin, in particular, be says : 

They {jaze at him on the top of his tree, as if lh(?y wei’c watching for the new moon 
on the night which ends the hist [of Uamaddn). • , 

This kasUn is remarkable for its high-soupding style.— f/s/iid, for «o tins 
word must be pronounced, was the surname given to Kluiidar (;*-\v=^)H)nKaus. 

I liavc here fixed the orthography of because it is oftfro. read as il it 

were Haidar, — Tlie Abd ’1-lIasau Ibn al-Anbari above mentioned composed the 
following lines on new beans : 

Studs of emeralds in cases of pearl, and enclosed in pods sliaped like nail parings ; 
spring has arrayed them in a garment of two colours, white and green. ' . ' 

The Khatib (voL I. p. 75) speaks of Ibu al-Aiibari, in his History of Baghdad, 
and observes tbal he (xnnposcd hut little poetry. 

(1) The. woid rdis {eKief} is iwn Oly cruiiloycd by our author* to dofiii^nato <i nijrson holding a hlghVdrlk i 
the civil adminislratiohi, 
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i2) “Awfina is a village on the Tigris: surrounded by trees and gardens. It lies at ten parasungs abov.* 
** Da'ghdnd, lind is situated opposite to Aklmra, from wiach it is separated by the river.”— 

(3) Such is the meaning of the word 

(4) rhe adl is a sort of pulilic notary ; sec voi. I. pag(>b3. ‘ 

‘ (5) In page 2S1, Ibn Khallikiin infornis us who this Zald was. 

(6) This .simile i.s by no i|)e;ins obvious, 

(7) The author of the JMardsid rnentious Kun&sa a.s a well known place in K£ifa. It perhaps received liiis. 
oarne becouso the sweepings and rubbish of the city were deposited there. 

(8) Ab6 'l-Ahyad nl-Anasi was one of thelfdb/s.and particularly renowned for the nuinbbr >>f military expr 
editions in which he bore a- share. He died A.H. 87 (A.D. 706.)— (iVwjtdw). —1 can discover no information 
re.sp(‘ctiiig his son AbbAn. 

(9) l'’or a fnil history of Z.'iid and his son YahyA sec the Oi/dn at-Tawdrikh, MS. ^o. 6.‘)8, fol.176, vol. ill 
and Hii-Nuwairi, MS. No. 702, fob 73 verso et seq, Yahya, the son of Znid, etfccicd bis escape into KhorAsan 
on the death of hi.s father, but was arrested there by the governor Nasr llin SaiyAr (vol. 11. |). 104). He was 
sub.«equcntly #beraled by order of the kbalif Waitd ibn Yazld, but was massacred, w ith ail his companions, 
by a body of troops wbidi Nasr sent after him. — (Trice’s Ifetrospcet, A. M. 124,123.) 

•ilO) In Arabic : 

(11) Sec vol. 1. pp. 72 and 600, where ids name is incorrectly iranscriheil Afshln. 

(12) See d’Herbclol’s Jiib. Orient, under the word ihihck, 

(13) MAzyAr Ibn KArCui Urn Zaid, governor of TabaristAn, revolted against al-Motasim, A.H. 224 (A.l). 
830). He was taken prisoner by Abd Allah Ibn TAliir and put to death by order of the kbalif.— (See rrice’s 
Retrospect, vol. II. p. 146. Ibn al-Atbtr give.s a lung uecount of MAzyAr’-s revolt in his Annals.) 

(14) That is: He was not a holy man, favoured with the divine a.ssistanee, lilic IMuhamrnad. The poci 

alludes to the pa8.sage of the Koran, surat 9, verse 40, where it i.s .said, speaking of ihe departure of Muham- 
mad from Mekka and of his hiding in the cavern of mount 'fhaur with Abft Bakv: “ if ye assist not the Pro- 
“ phet, verily 6od w ill assist him, as he a.ssisted him formerly, when the unbelievers drove him {out of 
“• Mekka), the second of two: when they were both in the cave..'* In the*versc of Abd Tainmam, the words 
^^1; {as of two the second) are equivalent to second of two). 

(13) The samiim is the burning and poisonous wind whicii trnveller.s generally call simiom The true 
pronuncialtun of this word may be represented by sn,ovm, pronoiinetng the diphlhotig in the Knglisb manner. 


FAKilR AL-MIJLK THE VJZIH, 

Abii Ghalib Muhammad Ibri Khalaf, siirnained Faklir al-Mulk ((jlorijof the 
empire)!, vva§ successively vizir to Baba ad-Dawlat Abu Nasr, (the son of Aduct 
ad-bawlat Ibn Buwaih,) and to his son Sultan ad-Dawlat Abu Shiijaa Fa^^ 
kWo^u. With the exemption of Abu H-Fadl Ibn al-Amid"(#6li /jJf. p* 261) and 



’ p, 212), FakW al^lulk was. ccrtainly^t^^ greatest 

6 yiztr ever emploj^^^ the service of the Biiide dynasty. His family belonged 
to W»isi(, and his father follbWed the profession of a money-changer. Possess- 
ing a large fortune, heigaye an ample career to his) generous disposition, and 
the aceoniplishments of his mind were equalled only by hi» beneficence. Poets 
of the liighest reputation visited his court and extolled his merit in hstdas. of 
exquisite beauty, and Abu Nasr Abd al-Axiz Ibn Nubiita (voLII. p, ll^Sjcelc*- 
brated .hi^ praises in some beautiful poems, one of which, rhyming in n, con- 
lairis the following passage : 

JEver)' man who «isplrcs to eminence has rivals, but Faklir al-Miilk remains without an 
equal : alijyht at his residence and make known to him thy wishes, I their fulfil- 
ment. “ . . 

I have been informed by a literary man that, after the publication of this 
ka^ida, a cerlain poia composed a piece of verse in honour of Fakbr al-Mulk, and 
not ixicciving a recompense e(|ual to his expoctalions, he went to Ihn Nubiita and 
said ; ‘Ml was yon who encouraged me, and I should not have eulogised him, 
“ had I not trusted to the engagement which you took (that my expeclatiom 
“ should he fiiljilled). Pay mo theix^fore the value of my kastda,'' Ihn Nubala 
satisfied, out of his own purse, the demand of the poet, and Fakhr al-Mulk, on 
being informed of his generous conduct, sc.nt him a large sum of aiioney as a 
, present. Another poet who sung the praises of this vizir was al-Mihyar Ibh 
Marzawaili, a kduh whose life shall he given (in this whime]. He .composed, in 
Jiis honour the to rhyming in r, which contains this passage v f . / 

When my heart feels a slight relief (from cam), 1 inquire if grief be dead and if joy 
have returned to life, or if njisfortune fears to assault me because I fletl from it to the 
protection of Fakhr al-Mulk. , ; : ^ ' 

The poems wriiten in praise of Fakhr al-Miilk are very nuinerous. It was 
for this vizir that the accountant 4bu Bakr Miiliammad Ibn al -Hasan al-K^ 
khi (1) composed his treatise on algebra, cnlhhd^al-Fakhri [the Fakhrits^)^ mil 
his arithmetical work, the Kdfi [suffident] — I read in a certain coinpilalioo . t^|t 
an elderly man having presented to Fakhr al-Mulk a memorial in 
ciised anoiher perjsqn of a capital crime, the vizir perused it and 
'words on the back of the paper : Qelatjon yilo^even thqiigh 



• ^nd if you meant it as a counsci; your the^ln i^' greater than your sue- 

“ cess. God forbid that {the a6mai0n inade by) a Ifiah dishonoured against a 
“ respectable person should be received! and Svere you not protected by your 
“ grey hairs, I would inllict on you dje punishment which you invoke on others, 

‘‘ and thus juevent. persons like you from acting in the same manner. Hide 
“ this disgraceful [passion of calumny) and fear Him from wliose knowledge no- 
“ thing is hidden. Adieu.” — Abu Mansur alh-ThaMibi r-yof. II. p. 129) has 
iriserted the following lines in his Yaltma as the production of al-Ashraf, Fakhr 
al-Mulk’s son : 

The splcndiil train passed by ino, but I saw not there [him whn in beauty was us) the 
moon amdiij; the stars. Say to the emir of the troops : “Tell me, sir! what hind(*rs 
the lord of beauty fioni riding out?” 

Numerous anecdotes are related illustrative of Fakhr al-MnIk's nohle rharac- 
ter. He continued in the onjoymi'iit of rank, power, and honours till he incur- 
red the displeasure of his sovereigiu Sultan ad-I)awlai, and, being imprisoned by 
his orders, he was ex(?(nite(l some time after, at the foot of the rnounta'in which 
is near al-Ahwfiz. Ilis death occurred on ‘Saturday, the 27 th of the first Rahi, 
A. H. 407 (September, A. D. 1017). llis corpse was interred on the spot, |)ui. 
so carelessly, that it was torn up and devoured liy dogs. His bones wc^re then 
restored to the tomb, and, on tlie following year, they were removed, through the 
intercession of a friend, and buried in a funeral chapel which stands there. 
Abu Abd Allah (Ahmad) Ibii al-Kadisi {voL /. paye 290) says, iu his his- 
tory of the vizirs (Alihbdr al-Wnzard): “The vizir Fakhr al-.^Jidk was guilty 
“of a negligence in the discharge of his duty, and lie recei\od a sjiecdy 
chastisement. One of lus favourites had killed a man out of malice 
^(and:,the wife of the pe ’sr>ri nuudered applied to the vizir for redress. 
Tie paid no attention to her complaint, and one night, as ho went to pay 
a devotional visit to the funeral chapel near the gale called Ihab at-Tin, 
“‘she met him there and said: ‘0 Fakhr al-Miilk! the request which I 
“ ‘ addressed to you, imploring for vengeance, and to which you paid no 
“ ‘ aUention, that rjp(jui.st I have referred to Almighty God, and I am now 
“ ‘ expecting the announcement of His decision F The vizir being then called 
‘Vihto theiult^n'^ was at resj^ed by his orders. ‘N6\v,’ said he, f there is ' 
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^ no doubt but that God’s decision lias been pronounced on the Axeman's 
“ ‘ oomplniiit.’ When the sultan rose to retire, they led ofl’ the vizir, and 
eondiK ted him to another tent al ter seizin{jon his Avealth, treasures,* and equi*' 
^ * j»a(;es, and imprisoning his sons and companions, lie wawS then executed on 
‘ ^ the date” — above mentioned.— His eoafiseated wealth amounted to six hun* 
died and thirty thousand dinars, besides a vast (juantity of furniture. It is 
c*ven said that one million two hundred thousand dinars, in specie, were 
Ibund in his possession.” The s/inriE/’ al-Muriada (vul. //. p. 256) composed 
an elegy on his death, hut, as I neglected to make extracts from it, 1 am unable 
to (juote any part of it here. IMay He be exalted, the jReing subtle and alI-know> 
ing, who worketh what lie pleaseth ! — Fakhr al-Mulk was horn at Wasit on 
Thursday, tlie 22nd of the latter Kahi, A. II. ^54 (A|)ril, A. I). 665;, 

O' A,bil Uakr al-karkhi \>as vizir to Hahi ail-din and burr ibr surnarnord’ I’aki adHlin. His fnhhri is a 
I’nII and lujflily valnabir \IIajji Khaliin.) 


FAKHIl AD-OAWLAT IIIIN .fAlIlIl WE VIZIR 

Al)u ISasr Muhammad Ihii Jaliir, surnamed Fakhr <id-Dawlat (glory of 
the empire) IMiiwaiyad ad-diri (strengthened in religion), was a jiiCiuber of the 
tribe of Thalaha and a native of Mosul. Gifted with judgment, mtelligenec, 
foresight, and aptitude for business, he left Mosul for reasons too Imig | 
he related, and obtained the jilacc* of director in chief [ndzir in the hoard 
public administration idiwdn) at Al< ppo. Having lost Hiis situation, he pro- ' : 
(•ceded to Aamid, where he remained some time unemployed, but he had at ' 
length sullioient interest to procure from the emir INasr ad-Dawlai Ahmad Ibh 
MaCwan al-Kurdi (voL I. p. 157), lord of Maiyafarikin and Diar Bakr, his nphii- 
iiation to the post of vizir (1). He continued to govern with absolute, authority \ 
till the death of his master Nasr ad-Dawlat and the accession of Nizam ad-din, 
that prince’s son. Being then admitted into the favour of th6 new sovcyc^igiii, 
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who treated him with the hhjhcst marks of hondur, he brought the affairs ol‘ th(‘ 
empire, into order and re-established the, administration oF the state on the same 
plan as it had been under the reign of Na.sr ad-Bawlat. Having snlisecjnenlly 
conceived the projec;/ oF iernoving to Baghdad, lie. directed his measures towards 
that ohject, and, opening a correspondence with tli(? imArn {klialif) al-Kaini hi-ainr 
illah, he novel* ceased intriguing and lavishing money till Ibii Tirad a/-Zab 
na hi (^ 2 ), the nnkih an~nukabd i came to him and catered into arrangements, 
Tli(‘.pi*eliininarics being terminated to his entire. satisFaction, lu‘. IcFl the eliy 
wilh t\ui (mtmsihic) intention oF Iiidding Farewell to his visitor, hot imtead of 
roturnhuf) he conlinned his route towards Baghdad. (Nizdm ad-din) Ihn Marwaii 
nnmediately sent after him to bring bim hack, but his c*foils were nnsnccossFal, 
(')ii arriving at Baghdad, Fakln* ad-l)awlat re[)laced Abu ’l-Gluinaim Ibn Darcsi 
{V LI /, p. 1 56) in the vizirsliiji, A . 1 1 . 45 4 (A . 1). 1 062 , and he ctiiitinned to fill this 
oilme during the liFetime of al-Kuim. Dndcr al-!\lnkladi hUamr illah, al-lviim s 
(f/n/m/- son and su('(!css()r, he remained in jdaee two years loug(»r, but, on the 
Day of Ai'afa [Ihc ^dth of Zi) ’/-//iyV , be was deposit! by the khalif in [uirsnance 
of the counsels oi'the vizir Ni/iim al-Mnlk (r. /. p. 41 IV:, and Ibn Darest was rein- 
stated in the vacant plac<\— Amid ad-Dawlat Sharaf ad-din {column of the ernpira^ 
nnhkness of rdvjion) Abii Mansur Muliammad, tlie son of Fakhr ad-Dawlat, 
liad acted as his fathi^r’s liciueiiant in the vizirship, but, on the removal of his 
parent From ollice, lie went to the court of Nizam al-Mnlk, the vizir of Malak 
Shah Ihn Alp Arslan tlie. Scljukide, and, liaving conciliated his favour, he con- 
ifhued witli him in high credit, for .“ome time, and then returned to Baghdad, 
where he occupied the jdace formerly held by his father. In the year 476 (A.T). 
;108B-4), Fakhr ad-Dawlat accepted llie invitation of llie sultan IM ilak Shah arid 
Imitcd the court of that sovereign, wdiei'c he received his nomination to tlie 
wyernment of Diar Bakr. He pro ceeded to dial province accompanied by 
llli^mlr Ortuk Ibn Ak sab (vol L p. 171), lord of Hulwan, and a numerous 
triKip of. Turkomans, Kurds, and emii's. Soon after* his aiTival, the city, of 
Aamid fell into the power of Iris son Abu T-Kasini Zaim ar-Bnwatia (leader of (he 
c/ue/St), after sustaining a sevei’e siege, and thiee months later, be himself 
took the cHy of , Maiyar-uikiii from Nasir ad-I)awlai Ahu ’i-Muzaffar Mansur,, 
llic soft of Niz^m ad-^in, and seized on the tr easures of the Merwanide dynasty. 
Thi$ |oofc place in the year 479 (A. I). 1 086) (4), We may here notice a pre- 
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dicjtion with whicli this event cpinoided in a singiilaV mantik\ Ap aMroiogej 
went to Nasr ad-Dawlat Ihn Marwari and foretold to hint, among other= things, 
that a man of whom he had been the benefactor would attack th'e kingdom 
and lake it from his [Nasr ad-DatvMs) children. The pripce, after some mo^ 
ments’ rellcxion, raised his head, and, looking at Fakhr ad-Dawlat, he said; 

If these wonls be true, this shaikh is the man!” He then turned towards him 
and recommended his children to his care. Things fell out as was foretold; 
Fakhr ad-Dawlat having invaded the. country and taken its cities, as we havi 
already related, but the details would lead us too hir (5). This vizir was a rdh 
of the greatest influence: his family produced a mmd)er of vizirs and rdise^ 
whose praises were (‘clebrated by eminent poets. When Fakhr ad-Dawlat [Um 
Jahtr) was raised to the vizirship, the poet Ahu Mansur Ali Ibn al-llasan, gene- 
rally known by the appellation of Suit Durr (voL //. p. 321), addressed to him 
(rom Wasit the celebrated kasida which begins thus : 


To satisfy the loh{jin{j of a heart whicli >YiU never recover from the seductions ( 0 / 
love), and the lonj^inj; of a soul whose sli|{htesl wishes remain unjpatified, we slopped 
in ranks at the (dcsericd) mansions,— dwellin{js wtiich appeared like volumes east on 
e<arlh whilst wo pn‘sented the aspect of their written lines. My friend then said, as 
the {jazolle passed hy : ** Is that the ohjoct of Ihy love?” and 1 ix>plied : “One like to it; 
** but, if its neck and eyes jesenible those of my beloved, it differs from her in the 
“ hack and in the breast.” Strari{;e that she should avoid a person with whom she 
is familiar, whilst the most timid of animals foroffocs its fears and approaches near 
us! Rut the (pazellcs of human race know* avoII that lovers who visit them arc the fal- 
cons {u'hirh, fheij have in dread). Was it not sufficient for lliesc dwellings that their 
' suns {yoviha) have tormented our hearts? why then should their moons {manlcm) have 
assisted to afflict us? Wc turned aw%'iy through fear of their females ; why then should 
their males call us to combat? Ry Allah! 1 know not whether, on the morning those 
females looked at us, their glances were arrows or cups (of into.Tication) which they 
passed around! If they were arrows, where was their rushing sound? if wine(-rMjp#), 
where was their joy ? 0 my two companions ! permit me to approach the wine they, 
offer, for before this, 1 was permitted to approach even to them (6). Suppose Ihj^ 
they shun the lover whom they dread, what am 1 but the mere shadow (of a lover) wh||gli 
visits theni (in I heir dreamtf). You tw’o have told me that no [laradisc exists on earth; 
but do I not hero behold the Large eyed maids of paradise seated upon the pillions 
of these camels? Think not that my he.irt is free; my bosom is its prison, and ihfere it 
remains a captive (unable to follow my beloved). ’Tis difficult for lovers to assuage 
their ardent thirst (7) wlien the source at which they try to (^[Uonch it is the lips of the 
fair. Acacia-lree of these reserved grounds! tell me by what nieans you gained her 
favour so that you were kissed by her lips (8)? ' 

In the eiiloeislic nart of the same noem. the Doet savs ; 
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Ihou luisl restored to the body of thevixirship its soid (fn ncrupiiinfj (hat pout tujain , 
at a time when no hopes were (mtertjiined ol’ its beiii}; ever raised to life and revived. 
For a season it remained in a state of impurity with another man, but now is the time 
ot its eleatiness and pvirity (9). It is but just that it should be given to him who deserved 
it, and that he wh<i lent it should take it Imek a.gain. Wlsen a handsome female is 
matched to a man beneath her, prudence recomniends a divorce'. 

The same poet recited to bini tlie followin/; poem on liis restoration to ilje 
vi/irsbi|), in tlie month of Safar, A. II. 401 l)eceinl)er, A. 1). lOOS , by the 
khalil al-i\luktacli. This was previous to the departure ol [Ihn Julurj lor the 
court of tiie sultan IMalak Shah: 

Justice has l)een rcmh'ied U>[ijon who wt^re] its source; and \on, of all mankiml, dc* 
servcil it best. A'on wen* only like the sword, ilrawn from its scabbard to be sheathed 
again. I'he hand of its master bramlished it to try its edge, and its brightness dis~ 
jM'iised him from piitting its sharpness t<» the test lO; How m»ble (lie post of vizirl it 
lost its eflicacy as long as it i(‘mained contided to hajids inconip<‘lenf (11\ From the 
inonu'iit you left it, it was impelled towards you with a desire strong as lliat of the 
aip'd man for the resloralion of his youth. Men like you are exposed Ja the ulrohe.i of ] 
envy, but it is impossible to strike tlu' thunderer in his cloud. Many desire thal place, 
but who dare expel the lion from his ilen? I'he sire «>f many whelps rends w ith teidh 
and claws the man Nyho presses him too closely in his covert. Hast Hum ever seen or 
h(‘ard id’ one w ho arrays himself in the skin cast off by the seipent ? 1*2 . 

In the same [)icce \v<‘ remark the followinj^ passage : 

On seeing the vi/.iiship become Ids Held .of artion)^ they received the conviction that 
to his engl(* alone belonged [the empire tif] the aii’. The moon is extx'cted to appear 
again after its disappearance, when the month is ended, and never do men despair of 
th(‘ sun’s rising again, although he nia;y be enveloped in the shades of night. How 
sweet is home! ami sweeter yet for him who returns from a distant huid I How ollen 
has a man’s rotnrn eomlncted him to a perpelnal sojonrnint;; so that, coming back, ho 
remains at home for ever. AVere juNtrls to draw near to the merchant, the diver wcmld 
not prosper. Were pearls to remain for ever in tlieir shells, they I»nd never been va- 
lued as ornamenls for erowos No pearl of the sea^ m* coral can be ha«l, but by 

traversing the dangers of it , waters. 

This lifisida ludug ol' giral Icii^glh, \\v shall coiiliuc oursidvcs to these e-xtracts. 
In the life of Sahih* Ihn Aiila.shir [roL f. p, oo'i}, we have given three verses 
addressed to him hy Ahii Ishak as-Sabi i vol. /. pmje ill \ in which he coiupa-^ 
lulaies him on his restoration to the vizirship; iiothiur; of the kind has ever 
been (omposed to ccpial them. Anothei* poet who celebrated the praises of 
11)11 Jahlr w^as the general [al-hdid) Ahu 'r-Rida al-Fadl Ibn Mansur Ibn az-Zai if 
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al-FAriki (native nf MniijnfnriUn), wlio ('nin]«>se<l on him (he colohratod pici'c of 
vpi'sc rliyiinio; in li - . We give i( lici'c : 

• 

O you who speak in verso! I j^ave you {juod rounsi*!, but I aiu never so miforlunate 
as when I {jive advice: (iine has removed [fiom Uw (vorUl) all the jjeneroiis men, and 
Iherehy lian.j;s a tale hur;; to relate. Vou c‘xbd lor beauty and eomeliiu'ss the uf;- 
liest faces to be seen, atid you seek for lil)erality in a man whose soul was formed in 
tin* mould (d' aval ic'(‘: liem e you lose your pains, for your praises are falsehoods. Spare 
your vers(*s, for, in such attempts, I nev(‘r saw the hopes »)f any man (>ven by accident 
successful. If you doubt my words, jirove me a liar by citimj a sinj’le patron who has 
acted jTt.iioi(Misly ; with the exception of tliat vi/ir whose rub* olfcus a series of noble 
acts to charm the eai’ of lime. 

FalJir ad-DiiwIat fhnJdInr] was born at Mosul in llu* year ( A. I). I OOT-S;; 

be (lied there in tlu* monlb of llajab- -soim* say of Mnbarram —A.II. V8.‘l Sept. 

1). lO'JO , and was int<‘nvd at 1'all 1’anba Vo/. /. />. rOfiV h Idll opposite to 
Mosul and separated IVoni it by the ri\«‘r (7Vf//’#V. In the year 'iS‘2 A. lb 
be retnrned to Diar llabia as viceroy to Malak Sbab» and, in the month 
oi' Uamadan, In* eommema'd bis eampai(p\ lu' (ueupyio:; Aasibin ; be snbse- 
(pi(*ntlv took po.ss(‘ssion (d‘ ^losnl, vSinjai*, ai-bababa, al-Kb;M)nr’, and Diar 
Kabia, and prayers 7/o' Wod/zo w<‘re lln*n ollered iij) for him, from tb(^ onlpils, 
as lienti nant of the snilan. h Voin that lime, be eonlimn‘d to r(‘side at Mosul 
till bis death. - As Idr bis son Amid ad Dawk*’ [sec pdije ‘287 be is s[)ok(*n of in 
ibese terms bv Mnbanimad Ibn \bd al-Malik aldlamadani, in Ins historical 
work: De aecpiireil a wide renown by bis /jraviiv, dizpiixv, inlivpity, and 

wisdom ; be servi'd in a civil riiparilij) iiiidi r three klialilV., and acted as 
vizir to two of them. rbe pen.sions wbieb be enjoyed and the presents re- 
‘‘ (‘(‘ived by Inin were immense. .Nizam al-Alulk always spoki* of him in ternrs 
ol tbe bijjlie.sl nspeci., and looked upon liim as a man of ilie jpeatest ability 
‘‘ and intellijjenei* : be took bis adviei* on everv ailaii o: impoitance and pre- 
(erred it to that, of the most pruderti and distinjjuislu'd members of (be conn- 
('il. VIk* (“liiel' defect to lie fonml in him was bis adxaneed a/je. His woi‘ds, 
of wbi(‘b be was very sparin?;, were Ireascired np in liie memory (of his 
hriirrrs)j and a V(*ri)al applii atioji to him was eipdvalenl to tlie aec'omplish- 
‘‘ mrni of tlie speakerV wisbc-s. One of bis remarkable sayings was ibal whieb 
be addii sscd to the* son of line shaih/i and imum Abu Nasr Ibn as-Sabbagli (l/ir 
‘ simnf (he Jyi'V; vol. II. p. IG'i , . ‘.Study witli assiduity, or you will Iieeonie a 
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“ ‘ dyci' ysnhhah: (//^/^ necmily of (Irririnfj that rjnfhct from a rallH'r.’ — 

The vizii' iNizam al-Miiik (^ave his tlan/;hler Ziihaiila it) i)iarria.;je tu Ih)) .lahii , 
who ^vas ai lliat tiui(‘ oiil of placT, and lliis alliarxu* [H’ornred liis rc-appoinl- 
nieni to iho vizii'sliip.^ In allusion lo lliis cin innstana*, fhc slwrif Ahn \ala 
ll>n al-lfahhai‘iya rol. III. p. lod) r*oinpos(‘<l ihi^ I'ollowintj lint's ; 

Say to t)i(^ vizif Avitftotit «iet(‘ii(*d l)> the ijiioily of liis aspt'rl, ll]oii.|;li ht* ap- 
ptiar {;ran(l and (waited in his station: “ W't'ie it not lor the daiifjhlor oC (he shalhh., 

“ yoii had not hetni appointed vizir a second time; thank then llietliin{j I V which ert'- 
“ ated Ihei* lord-vizir. ’ 

I rt'ad lh(‘ lollowin.o aiKvdole in the hand\vi'itio(|^ of Osama Ihn iMiirdvid 
rol. /. j). 177 ), who slab's lhal the pot'l as Sahik Ihn Aid Mabzol al-^AIaarii 
[rof. III. pnijr I d7 , lelaled as (ollows : “Ilavinj^ jomt' lo Irak, I joint'd ll)n 
al'llahhariya and he said to int* one day: ‘ Let ns jn) and pav onr eesjeels^ 
“‘to llte >izii' 11)11 .lahir.’ This \izir liad htt'ii jnsl reslort'd to powt'r. 
“ When wt* presented ourselves l)erore him, Ihn al-llaV)h;u'iva handed him 
“ a small piece of papt'r. ihn Jahir read its t'ontents, and I pt'reeiNt'd his 
“ t'onntenanct' ehaiifje and express dis[)l<'asnrt'. W e immedialelv lel’l the 
‘‘ hall ol' andienee, and 1 asked my companion what was in iht' [)aper’' Tie 
“ replied that we could expect nolhinj; lu'ttei' lhan to have onr heads cut 
“oil 15'. 'rht'se words llllt'd nx' with fronhie and apprt'hension ; ‘I am a 
“ ‘ sirati)jer hert',’ said I; ‘1 ha\e kept vonr ctnnpany lor ihe last Pew davs 
“ ‘ onlv, and yet yon st'ek niy d(*atl ! To this he nx'i t ly replied ; ‘ W hat has 
“ ^ ha|)|)ened ha^ happened ! ' W t' then went to the door with the intt'niion of 
“ fjoinj]; out, hnt tlx; porter prevented ns, sayinjj that he had receivt'd oitit'rs 
“ to stop ns. On this I exclaimed : ‘ I am a straix^er hert', Prom Syria, and the 
“ ‘ vizii* does not know iix : llx' pt “^on whom he wants is this man.' Tht' pan*- 
“ ter merely rejilit'd ; ‘ ll is. useless lotalk: thou shah not (;o out.’ I then 
“ felt certain that inv Iasi Ixnir was eoiix'. Tlx' eoiiipany had nearly all de- 
“ j)arled w hen a pa.;|e came to llx* door w ilh .'i pajit'r ('onlainiinj; liPty dinars, and 
“said (m his mostrr's n'amr]: ‘>Ve havt* already jjiven thanks; jpve thou also 
“ ‘ thanks.’ [Ihn (il-fl^fhhdrij/a tUt'u handed me ten of thest* dinar.s,anti 1 asked 
“ him wdiat was in tht* papt*!* ? lie replied hy reeitin?' to me” — the two verses 
just mentioned — “and 1 swore that I would keep eompaiiy with him no 
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l()n(;or.” Ariiid ad-Dawlat :(he son of Ihn Jahtr) left some pooM y whicli hndd 
ad’dhi) has ins(*r(<*d in llu* k'lun'ida, hnl il is hy no lucans vsalisfactory. Ihn as- 
Sainani 'rol. fl. p. loO speaks of him In Ids Siij)plt‘moiit, and a /peal number 
of eoiilemporary pools have (‘olehrated his praises, k was it) his honour thal 
Suri'-Dui'r eoinposed tlie eelehiMled hmidn rhyming in attiy which begins thus : 

When Hie caravan look Iheir leave, tre nuir I hr ohjecl t>flhy love and] thy excuse {for 
loviufi] was evident; all the passions ol our souls were borne oil in those palainpiins. 
Wlnuever their camels direcl tlieir coiiise, Ihither tlioii liirnest Ihyeyes; ilost thou see 
full moons {fair tnaids) appear in every valley? In the caravan which departed from 
the {{rounds <d' Iho tribe is a /jazelle {nioiden) Ibr whom my heart is a paslnra{;e and my 
e^yes a wat(‘rin{}-plac(f. Froiii the rcgi<*ns of her beaiily we are deV)ari*ed aecessj and, 
(0 firofect h(*r IVoin all eyes, a veil is her guardian. Sin* mislook the nets (Ihr iirs of 
forr) for hunfressos and yiidded to fear; therefore she broke every tie. I he protector 
of her path knew not lliat, when discourse with her was forbidden, 1 spoke with my 
linjjers, and that, when she sent her image to visit my couch and salute me [in my 
dreams], I heard with my eyes. 

This is a long kasida of great Indlliancy. Tiic verse : She mislook the nets foe 
huntresses f c/r., bt.'ars soim* r(*seinblauce to the words of Ibu al-Khammara, a 
SpauisI) poet : 

Ask mwvs of sh’Op from these eyes whief), Ibr so long a lime, kne>v it not; it came 
seldom, and those ni.ghl.s were laie. >Vhen the bii'd of sleoj) thought my eyes a nest, 
it .saw the eyelashes and yielded to fear, mistakin{; thorn for nets. 

As I have not been able to discover the dale of Ibu al-Kbainmara's death, so as 
to dctcrniine the age in wliicb lie lived, I know not if one of these poels has co- 
j)ied the other. It may be, however, that both fell upon the same thought, and 
that neither of them borrowed it from the olhei*. -* xVinid ad-l)awlat was deposed 
from the vi/drship and imprisoned in llie month of Hamadaii, A, IL 492 fJuly- 
Aiigust, A. I). 1099 , and he died, the same year, in the juonth of Shaw-wiil. 
The poet Abu ’l-Karam Ihn al-AUaf addressed to him the following lines . 

Without our (Milo{{iums, the deeds of the good would not be distinguished from 
those of the bad. Thinkest thou, because thou art hidden from our eyes, that thou 
art sheltcKMl from our longues? 

His wife, the daughter of Nizam al-Mnik, died in the month of Shaaban, A.H. 
470 1'ebruaiy>]Marcli, A. I). 1078). Her marriage look place in the year 462 
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(10GD-T0). SuiT-])urr (’ompos(‘<l on Zaiin ar-Kuwasa Ahii '1-Kasini, (ho son ot 
Fakhr ad-l)awlat, (he poem rhyming in kdf which coinmenoos thn^i ; 

Tears visit thy eyes l)y day, and sleeplessness by nijjid ; betAveen them bolh, how ran 
si{»ht escape? 

It is an oxcpiisito poem, lull of originalily and highly colchratod, hu( ii is 
needless to lon{;tlicn (his article hy inserting it. Zaiin ar-Unwasa Ahn l-Kasim 
was appointed to the vi/irslnp under the imdm (/./arhY; al-Mnstazhir hillah, in 
the monlli of Shaahan, A. IL 'CHi (May-Jum*, A. D. llOd); he then received 
the surname of Nizam ad-din support ofrelyfiouK -The word^^ must he pro- 
nounced /a/uV, as-Samani being mistaken wlnm he says that it should he pio- 
nounced Juhair. They say of a man that he is jahlr and that he displays 
the (pialit.y called jnMra 10^ Avhen he has an agreeable conutenanee. tThey 
say also of a man’s voice that it. is jo/uV when it sounds clear and loud. 


Jj “ Taklir a<l-l)<nv),'it Ahi’l lN<i.«r Mtdi.imniaa Um Miihamrnaa Ibti .lahtr Nvas a ualivc of Mosul. Ilo onloifil 
“ inlo Oio srrviccof llio conruhirie of Kinvash (vol. 1. p. aiui llirii into tlial of Haraka, llie sislt-r of Kir- 
“ wAsh. Ho Mas sont by tho laltor Mil.li prosmls to ilio king of the (iroeks, arut, on his return, he pa>.sLMi 
“ into the serxice of Kuraish llui Tla<lrAn 111. p. 1-U> . hisroverinjt that his inasler )»ad the inlenlioii of 
“ raslirif? him info prison, he look refuse under the prolerfion of atiiUher nieniher of the Okail family ami 
“ then passed to Aleppo, xvhere he became vizir to M(»i/z ad-l)aMlal Abfi Thumal Ibn Salib. Hu afU'iManls 
“ removed to Malaliya, vliere be met Naslr {ynul Nasr) ad-Uawlal Ibu MaiMan, mIio chose him for vizir ' — 
gbn Kbalddn, MS. n'’ d’enlre<‘ 2402. fol 1414.) 

{2j \Vu must read Tirdd. or siijipo.se that Ibii Tirad was llie family name, Ibn Tirad az-Zainabi did not 
obtain the place tA' nuklb an-yukabd (ill A. H 4tU (vol. III. p. whereas Fakhr al-Mulk received the vi.sit 
here spoken of in the year -iJU. 

'll) See note (7), paj,^* tiiti of this voUiine. 

(4) AbA ’I-Fcda and Ibn KhablAn vAfV. ISu. 2402, f. l t5fer«o place the fall of the M erw an i(U* dynasty of 
DiAr Hakr in l^e year 478. 

(3i 11)11 KhaidAn, Inc. laud., has eom»’‘ rded a fli..,)ler to the Marv>anides. 

(6^ Literally: their vurtains, ox chavibers. 

(7) Literally; It is difficult for bewildered beings, kept from water during live, days, to drink at the source, 
etc. The epithets are here figurative ; lieiiig properly applied to eamebs. 

(8) The thorn of the acacia i.s used as a toothpick. 

9) This inelaphoricnl language refers. In its primitive areeptalion, to the periodical infirmity of females. 

10) Literally: from {ihe effact produced by) its stroke. > 

(11) I consider the 4;ipressioii U as a very ungramniaiieal equivalent of ' .< 

(12) poet means : Behold in Ibii Jahlr a iiian arrayed in terrors equal to those of the serpent. 
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13) LiU'inlly : Crowns liad nr\(‘r been lakrn into llx'ir 
(l i) Tlio Aijibir word In rn ( inploynd dnsigiiali's l>o‘ fcnialo srxnal orjiiin, 

(13^ 1 ili'nilly: The host ruoiiKMit f/’or us) strikes olT niy bead and (bine. 

(KC TJw orij^iiial text niiisl he read thus: YuhAlu rojulon jahiron haiijiuo'l-jnlidrali. Tlii.s is an example 
of a pbilolofiieal formula wbirb on urs frequenllx in lexicons and cornmenfaries. Tbe word {haiyin] is 

an adjective aftreeing with rojul, ami iiinst nut be confoumled with tbe preposition {hain). The passage, 
literally rendered. wo«ild run thus* ^^thuj sat/: a nian evnleat o/’jahara” i e. whose ju/fdra is evident. 


AH-RrimAWARl. 

Atu Shiijaa Muhammad Ihn al-lTnsain Ihii Muhammad Ibn Ahd Allah Ibn 
Ibrahim, suruamed Zahir ad-din (champion of relnjion) ar-Riidiawari, was horn 
at al-Ahwaz, hut his family belonged to Rudrawar. Having studied juris- 
prudence under tin? shaikh Abu Ishak as-Shirazi (vul. I. page 9) and cultivated 
the bidles-leltres, he was a[)poinle(i vizir to the inUbn (khalif) al-Miiktadi bi-amr 
illah, on the dejtosilion of Amiri ad-l)awlal Ibn Jahir. M e have spoken of this 
person in (lie life of his father Fakhr ad-l)awlat; see the prec eding article. Ar- 
Riidrawari’s nomination look place in the yar 4Tb (A. D. 108d-T), and he was 
dismissed frmn ollice on lliursday, the 19lh of Safar, A. H. 48'i April, A. D. 
1091^. Amid ad-Dawlat was then re-instated in the vizirship. When ar- 
Rndrawari r(‘ad the ordinance tr/ifW of ihe ichalif pjoclaiming his deposition, 
h(‘ recited the following verse : 

tlc.onlenMj into office without an enemy; he retired without a friend. 

The Fj’iday follovying, he pr'oewided on foot from his hou to th(‘ mosrjue, 
anri th(‘ p<;ople flocked about him, offering up [)i‘aYers for his welfare and all 
anxious to take him hy tlie hand, fn con.sequenee of this oeeurrenee, he re- 
ceiv(‘d orders to remain at home and not to appear in public. Being then 
txiled to Rudrawar, tin ancient scat of his family, he resided there for some 
tim(‘ and, in tlie year 487 (A. I). 1t)!)4), he undertook the pilgrimage to 
iMekka. On reaching the vicinity, of ar-Rahada (1), the caravan which he 
ac(!ompaiiied was attacked hy the Arabs of tlie desert, and not oiie of the travel- 
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I crs esca ]>(*(! oxropt. himseir. living porrornicd llu* pilgrin)af»(*^ hi* went to make 
a (Icvolional rosidoiicc in the* City of the Aposllo Medtnnj^ aitd l•(•^lailll•d |]jcr’<* 
till Ids doallr. TTc r\pii’(‘d oil (h(! loth llir lailcr Jiiniada, A. II. 'iS8 Jun<‘, 
A. D. IdOT)), and was inioi itd in tho haki (‘nn(‘l('i y, noai* llio donic widoli rovors 
lli(‘ (ond) of Ihrahini, (In' Piopliel's son. He* was horn in the. yoai* VM {A. T). 
lO'io-O . The kdfib huad ad>din mentions Idin in the Kharida^ and sju-aks of 
him in these ti'rins ; “ 1'he age in whieli he livi*d was the hap[)iest of ages, and 
“ the lime in whieh he existed tlie most prosperous of limes, ^one of the vi/irs 
‘‘ had ever ilisjilayed sneh zeal as he for the serviee of religion and llu* ohserv- 
anee of the law . In all alVairs <*onneeted w'ilh religion he was siriel and s(‘\ei(\ 
hul, in temporal matters, easy and indulgent. N(W(‘i did h(‘ incur the slightest 
lejin'hension for remissness in his dntv towards (iod.’ Ife then adds; ‘Mhn 
‘‘ al-llamadani lias sjioken of him in ihv Muznujnl (J2 ; : ‘llisdavs,’ says he, ^W'<‘re 
‘ (h(‘ most fortunate of days for the two empires H , th(‘ most happy tor the 

‘‘ ‘ people, the most complete for the security, prosperity, and welfare of the 

‘‘ ‘ c'ountrv; no misforinm* came to trouhle thos(‘ days, no ti*rror to alloy ihiMii. 
“ ‘ I nder his administration, the klialifalt* rt'covered that irspi’cl and vemMa- 
“ ‘ lion wdiii'li it received in former limes. As a jienman and an oratoi*, lie was 

‘ I he most accom|»lished of nuMi.’ " Inijlz Ihn as-Samani says of him in 

his SuppleijKMU : ‘‘lie diew' his renown from a fund of <M)nsummale nunit, vast 
“ intelligmice, (lignilltKl conduct, and unerring foresight. Ih* left some ])o< ins 
peiwaded liv a ^liain of natural tenderness. Adversity havin{; given him a 
moral lesson, he was deposed from tlie vizirship and obliged to eoidinc him- 
self to his house, hut !i(! subsequenlly ri'inoved IVom Baghdad and look up 
“ his abode at Afcdiiia, in th(‘ neighbourhood and under tlie proieeiion of llie 
‘‘ Pro])het\s tomb. Il<^ remained in that < ily till his death. I waml to visit his 
“ tomb which is near that <’f Ibiahl n, the son cf our Prophet, in tin* Baki cc- 
‘‘ melery.” Farther on, be savs: 1 have been informed by a person on whose 
word 1 can relv, that Abu Sliujaa, on th(‘ ap])roaeh of death and on ihe point 
“ of departing from this woi'ld, was carried to the mosque ol the Prophet, and 
“ being placed near the enclosiiri; which surrounds tlu‘ tomb, lu; we])t and 
“ said : ‘ (t Prophet of Cod ! Almighty (iod has said ; But if the.ff, after theif hare 
“ ‘ injured their omi $ouh, come unto thee aiul aah pardon of (iod, and the Apnsffe 
“ ‘ ash pardon for them, thmj shall surelfj find (hd {mij lo he reconriled and mern- 
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‘ ful (4. Now 1 have (ome unto ihee arknowledfjing my faults and Irans- 
“ gressioiis, and hoping for (hv intorcessioii.’ lie here wept again and 
‘‘ retiiined to his house. He died (Jie same day.” His poetical jnodnetions 
have ‘bec'ii eolku ted into a diwthi and aie very line. TTere are some extracts 
from it : 

1 shall punish my eyes, heedless whether they shed tears or drop l»lood; and 1 shall 
forego the pleasure of .sleep till it become for my eyelids a thing Idrhidden. My eyes 
cast me into the nets of temptation, and, had they not looked [vti Ijeaufy]^ I should have 
remained a f)ioiis Mosliin. They shed my blood (5), yet they shed not their teais; 
’twas they which commenced (lo frnnxgrc^^a) and arc therefore more culpable [ihnn I). 


Though 1 love thee, I seem insensible, but this heaii (i nline is tilled with pain and 
anguish. Think not that 1 have forgotten thee; a man may appear in health and yet 
be unw'ell. 


Must the best part of my life and your^ pass .aw'ay without our meeting ? that w ould 
be a severiMnUiction 1 but if deceitbd fortune ever grant me your presence, then, de- 
spite my poverty, I shall lx; ha[>py. 


Ar-llndi awari drew up a coiilimialion to Al)u Ali Ahmad Ibn Mubammad 
Ihn Miskawaih’s (ro/. /, p. 404 Tajdrih al-Umam, the cclcl>rated historical work 
whicli i.s ill oci y body’s hands. Ihn Ahd al-Malik al-Hamadfini says in his 
Hislorv; “ Arrayt'd in piety, a support(*r of religion, a patron and kin<l pro- 
tectnr of ])ious men, a chastiser of perversity, he displayed virtues which 
“ remind me of the etpiity of the just. He never went out of his Jiouse without 
“ fianserihin.g a porlini of tin; Koran and leading part of that sarml volume ; 
“ he paid (he hvjal alms-tax on all his leal property, sueh as goods, estates, and 
(iel’s. He gave largi' i harilies in secret : havin.g one day rcceiv(‘d a note nuui- 
“ lioning that, in sueh a house, in the Street of the Viteh-seller (darb al-Kaiydr) 
‘ ' ilieie was a woman with four (»rp!>an children, naked and hungry, he called 
“ for one of his followers and said : ‘Go clothe that family and give them 16 
‘ eat.’ lie then took olT his ebdhes, and having sworn not to put tliein on 
“ nor warm himself till (he messenger relumed and informed him that his 
“ orders had been executed, he waited, Irernhling with cold, till that person 
‘‘came hack. His eharilics were immense.” — UMrdwari means belonging to 
Jtiuk&irnr a town in the neighbourhood of Hamadan. 
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(1) vol. II. page 201. 

(2) The tille of lliis M ork sufficlculiy implies that it was i\. conlinuatum some biographical or liistoricnl 
Irealise. li is not noticed by llajji Khalifa.' 

i3) Prubably ihc spiritual and lfiin}»oral power of the kbalifate. 

Koran, sfirat i, vcr.se 67. 

iJi) Thai i.s ; niy eyes exposed n»y lieart to the w'ounds inflicted by beauty. 


AL-AMID AI.-K11NDURI. 

Abu Nasr iMubantniad Ilm Mansur litu Miihainiiiad, siirnarncd Amid al-lMidk^ 
(column of the empire) al~Kiinduri, was one of the most eminent men of the age 
for biMieluMMiee, liberality, aeutenoss of mind, and abilities as a ItiHib. Having 
bevn ebof»!n for \i/ir Ity the Seljuk sultan Togbrnlbek, lie rose to the highest 
rank in the serviee of that monarch and administered the state willrnncontiollcd 
authority : 1 . }T(! was the first who filled (he place of vizir under this dynasty, 

and, bad be no oilier merit (2} but that of his intimacy with the imihn al-Ilara- 
inain Abd al-Malik al-Jinvaini (voL IL page 120), the Shalite doctor and author 
of (be Nihdya tal-Muthb {that alone ivould have sufficed for his reputatioji) , It is 
as-Samani (vol. 11 . page 150) who mentions the fact in the notice on the imdm 
whic h he has inserted in his Supplement. After enlarging on the character of 
this doctor and noticing the journeys which he undertook to ditferent countries, 
he says; And, having gone to Baghdad, he became a companion of Abu Nasr 

al-Amid al-Kuhduri and accompanied him in his (official) circuits through the 
“ empire ; he met also at his court tlie most eminent jurisconsults (of the country) 
‘‘ and attained great skill ui contro ersy by the: conflict (3) of his genius w-ith 
“ theirs in learned dtseussioris. He then got into reputation.” I must here 
observe that as-Samani’s words are in contradiction with the statement of our 
shaikh Ibn al-Athir (vol II. page 288), in his History. Tills writer says, under 
the year 456 (A. D. 1064) : The vizir (al-Amtd al-Kunduri) displayed a violent 
‘‘ prejudice against the Shalite sect and fi'equently inveighed against the imdm 
“ as-Shafi; to such lengths was he carried by the spirit of party, that, having 
‘‘obtained permission from the sultan Alp Arslan to have curses pronounced 
VOL. III. . r 38 
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against thn RafidiK's (Ihe SliUtes) ironi tin; pulpiisof Khorasan, he caused the 
‘‘ Asharitcs {voL II. p, ‘->27) to be ineliided in the same inaledietioii. . This pro- 
“ ccediiig gave sueli scandal to the imdms of l\hor?isan, that some of (hem, in- 
‘‘ eluding Ahu ’1-Kasim al-Kiishairi (^oL If. p. 152) and the Imam al-Jlaiamain 
‘ al-Juwaini left the c()nntry. The latter then passed four years at Mekka, 
“ teaching (jnri^midemx} and giving opinions, as a nniftij on points o(‘la>v. It 
was for this reason that he received liis surname (4). Wheji Xi/am al-Mulk 
(voL /. p. VIS) came into power, he recalled the emigrants and treated them 
with marked honour and kindness. , It is said that, at a later period, al-Kun- 
duri repented of his ifjveetives against as-Shafi ; if this lu; true, 'lis so mneh the 
better for himself.” The }>raises of Amid al-Miilk al-Riinduri \v(‘re eelehratt'd 
by uumeiv)us poets who came to visit Ins court, and the greatest masters of (he 
age in the ai t of verse, such as Ahu l-llasan Ali ’l-Jhd<harzi (vol. //. p. />23) and 
the rdis Abu Mansur Ali Surr-lhirr II. p. 321), extolled him in their poems. 
1h(‘ latter comjiosed in his honour the folhnving kasida rhyming in %: 

' , Is this [(li^doin] the icwaol which all (mij) rivals receive for their love? or rather, is 
this the naliiic of Ihe l;u'.|je-(*vetl gazelles [maidens) '! Kelate to me the history of those 
\Nho fell victims (\) love; (hoafllicled live only in their syinj>athy for others’ w(»es. You 
may conceal from me Iheir fate through apprehenskm ; hut [vrnij lortr, knows Ihe fate 
of tin* Ozfif(' ami of Alajnun (5). Mounted on their camels — hut let me avoid long 
comparison, yet I shall say dial Iherc were Ihe eharrns whieh ravished many soul and 
everv eve. (jraccfully bending iheir laper waists, they said in sportive mood to the 
zepliyr: “Dm-s the willow hear hrauches as pliant as ours?" Behind timso lijis is a 
source of which Ihe |)('l)l)les are jieaiis {(eeth) hidden from viov: is it horujy which is 
conlainerl ijctwiMm tliem m- rather intoxicating wine (())? [Companhn vf my journey I ) 
you cast yoin' eyes to (lie i’i.ght and left, over llicso paths, hut even were you gifted 
with (lu! sliarp sight of Zaik;\ tal-Yanu\nia (7), (nrolirrf that) she never saw a living 
cloud darting its lighLniiigs over Jirun (8). Y(»n complain of the long and weary nights, . 
but I am (Icpi ived of sle<g} by the stunios which tlm dark locks and ringlets of iny mis- 
tress sjn’cad aromid. A censor rebuked me for ni\ passion, but I replied; “lie not 
so prompt! lliose tears are niy own and r > my sigh.>. If they avail me not (to 
(jain her heart], w lal will .avail me the vigour of youth and tln^ intercession of my 
“ twenty years?’’ [Hot come, my heart!) be not cast down by ihe blame of thy censor; 
thou aft not the hist which, though resolute, yielded b> Icmplation. Can 1 reijiiire from 
strangers that they conform to my wishl’s, whilst my heart within my bosom obeys me 
not ? My devotion to their gazelles [maidem] w'as not exa ted from nic; by what right 
then should they exact irom me pJeijgcs m /' fdeliiy]'! For a moment I feared lliat my 
^ heart would fly and join them, but I forced it to give bail. I can support every afflic- 
tion except dishonour; conlenijil is the torture of noble minds. As graims of dust 
pain my eyes, so also does ihe sight of meii who, devoid [of virtue]^ notwithstanding 
their wealth and [the prticepts of) religion, only resemble the homan race in being 
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loritHMl (>1 a {ijef more) lelicl (Jay; whoso looks arc ill-onicned and whos(' aspcol dotilos, 
so Ihal, allcr scciiifj llicjn, I must deansc my eyes and cxhansl. all Ihoir whalers to make 
them pnic. 11 tlu'v (’,ount Ihcir troas(in*s, theic they sujpass nu?; but it’ lliov (uninieiali' 
thoir virtues, I am their superior. Let not the envious rejoice in the disappointment 
of my hopes; the moon do(3s not round its orb till it ha.s appeared like a palm-leaf in 
thinness, let this noisy road of human life] speeds forward tin* camel {of my worldly 
ruio’.s’r), and this 'occ^an impels before it the ship laden {ivlth my hopea). Ami, when 
the abode of Amid al-llulk is adorned by victory, xvi? exclaim: “A happy omenl ' 
M licit the resolution of dial prince spur«> on his .jjencrous steeds, Ihev hasten forward 
with their brilliant riders of bold and lofty bearinjj. Seldom did I see the brijihtness ol 
his forehead Init mine compelled me to fall prostrate before him. Men’s (wes perc.eivc 
on his throne and on his saddle, the lion -in his dim, and the moon which disfiels the 
darkness, llis liemdicence extends to all inankiiid, aiid he rocoivc.s the thanks of llic 
rich accompanied by the blessin(;s of the poor. IVhen tliey direct their attacks to 
^^a^ds Ins [(jenero^iity)^ Ihey (‘xedaim {sfruc/t with hta proto pi liheralily) : Are these sums 
(jiven from his bount\ or paid to us as a debt? Had lu‘ lived in ancient limes. liijies 
would have ( omjilaim^d of his lyraimy and appealed to KAiun {‘r>. The treasures of 
Ins wealth are free to every man; then ask him only for the trea-^ures of his learnin;;. 
fo obtain lavonrs at Ins court, askin;; is supiu'fluons, ami tlu' reward of serxices is 
mwer granted with rofjTel. I swore to meet all the virlm's. knowin{> well ihal. in see- 
ing] him, I should fulfil my oafh. lie sways th(' state and abandons not his intentions 
throu';h fear, neither do('s he exchan(;e couia{;e for feebleness, lake lh(‘ sword, the 
marks of liis splendour a[»i)car on bis blade ie.rterior', and his sliarpness in his well- 
proleeted ed.;;e iarutnieas of mind). I call his jrlory to wiln(‘ss that tin* subslanci* of Ins 
person is musk, whilst that of other men’s is clax. 

He rmdled (Ids Imtda lu Amid al-Mulk on tlie arrival of fbe laltor.at Irak, 
where lie ajipeaiTcl on the throne of the vizirale and in ilie heijjlit of his exalted 
rank. I have (jivi ii the wliolc of this exeellent and excpiisile pocmi, with tlie 
(-■xeeption of tliree verses vvliicli did not please me. A niimher of potds have 
eomposed iinilatioiis of it in (he same iTiyme and measure, llm at-Taawi/.i, 
(vol. III. p. 104) for instam'C, whose kaddd hejpns thus : 


If thy custom, when in hn c, resembles mine, slop Ihv camels at the two sand-liills of 
Vabrin(IO). 

This poem, which displays extraordinary talent, was lomposed in praise of 
the sultan Saluh ad-din, who was llien in Syria, and the author sent it to liim 
from Irak. Did I not wish to avoid prolixity, I should give it here. ;1 have 
inserted it in my noliee on Salah ad-din Yusuf llm Aiyul), and there the reader 
will find it.) Ibn al-Mnallim (vcd. Iff. p. 171) imitated it also in a kastda begin- 
ning thus ; 
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Why does the camel-drivcr stop at Yabrin? he whoso heart is free from the pains 
inflicted by large-eyed gazelles? 

Tliis also is a fjood poem, and I have given a part of it in the life of the author. 
Al-AI)lah (vol. Ill, page 162) also composed a piece in imitation of it ; hut, on 
the whole, Ihii at-Taawizi’s is the only one which comes near it. 'Iliese remarks 
have led us away from our suhjoel, but dis('ourse naturally runs into digressions 
which we cannot help inserting. — Amid al-Mulk continued in high power and 
credit during the reign of Togbruibek; on the death of that sovereign, his ne- 
phew and successor Alp Arslan conllnned the vizir in Ins post and conferred on 
him a higher rank and additional honours. Some time afterwards, this monarch 
resolved on contracting an alliance with Khowarezm Shah, and sent al-Aniid 
to demand for him tljat prince’s daughter in marriage. The vizir's enenii(‘S 
then spread the report that he had asked her hand for himself, and thisln^ws 
having reached his ears, lie conceived so serious an appndiension of his master’s 
displeasure, that he shaved oil his heanl and eradicated from his body every 
attribute of. manhood. By this act he saved his life. Some say that he was 
castrated by the suUairs orders. In allusion to this, Ahu ’1-llasan Ali ’l-Bak- 
harzi composed (ho following lines: 

They say that, in your absence, the sultan deprived that rampant stallion of every 
mark of virility. I replied: “ Be silent t he is now increased in virility since tlie re- 
“ moval of his testicles. Kvery male scorns that any part of him shoidd be called 
“ female (11), and ho therefore cut them away by the roots.” 

• 

This idea is singularly original. In the month of Muharram, A. 11. 450 
(])ec.-Jan. A.D. 1063-4;, Alp Arslan dismissed him from ofllee, for motives too 
long to relate, and confided the vizirsliip to INizam al-Mnlk Abu Ali al-IIasan at- 
Tusi (vol, /. p. 413). lie afterwards imprisoned Amid al-Mulk in the palace of 
ihv governor (amU) of Khorasan, whence, at a later period, he was removed to 
Marw ar-Rud and confined in a house, a closet of wliich was allotted to his only 
daughter and the other members of his family. On discovering that his death 
liad been resolved on, lie w'cnt into the closet and, having hid a last farewell to 
his lelatives, he look with him a shroud (tvhich he kept ready prepared); he then 
locked ih<‘. door of the closet, and liaving performed his ablutions and offered up 
a prayer of two nifcas,he gave one hundred Naisapurian dinars to the executioner 
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and said to him ; “What 1 require of you is,- that you shroud my corpse in this 
“ cloth, winch I wasiied in the {holy) waters of (the well) Zenizem, and that you 
“ say to the vizir Nizam al-Mulk : You have acted wrong in teaching the Turks 
“ to put to death their vizirs and the chiefs of the civil adminisliation ; he that 
“ digs a pit shall fall into it; he that traces out and acts by an evil line of con- 
“ diK't shall hear the sin of it and the sins of all those who follow his example. ” 
Tie then yielded with resignation* to the sealed decree of God, and was executed 
on Sunday, the I 61 I 1 of Zu d-Hiija, A. If. 456 (December, A. 1). 1064), being 
then aged nj)wards of foi ty years. In allusion to tins event, the poet ahBa- 
kharzi composed the following lines in which he addresses Alp Ai\sh\n ; 

fliy uncle toolv him into fav<mr, and raising him to honours, lie gave him a spacious 
rc.sid(‘nco in (fhc edilicc of) the empire. Kvery prince in thy family did justice to his 
servants; [thy iwde) therefore bestowed on him prosperity, and thou hast best<»weil on 
him paradise. 

It is worthy of remark that his testicles were buried in Khowitrezm, his blood 
was sited at Marw ar-Mud; his Itody was interred at Kundur, his native village, 
his skull and brain at Naisapiir, and his genitals stuffed with straw and sent to 
Nizam al-!\Uilk, at Kinnan, where (hey Avere interred. What a lesson for those 
who are capable of rellexion, that a man who was the first rdia of his time shonld 
meet with such a fate! — Kunduri means belomfimj to Kundur^ ^ village in Turai- 
ihith, a district in the neighbourhood of Naisajuir whioh has produced a riiirn- 
*her of eminent men, some of them remarkable for learning. 

(t) Literally: aiut la iiom; of his collcafrucs {it pertained to bandy) words oith him. 

(2) 1 read viilh one,of the MSS. :)• 'Lx'^ J J J,. The corresponding rnetnher <»l die 

• C L. •• I 

phrase is • it ha.s disappeared I’roin the tern .1 coiisoquciice of the additional ohservations inserted afier- 
M'ards by the author, and which mail'^ him lose sight of this word, ^^hich is indispensable. 

(3) Or more literally : by the rubbing 

(4) Sec vol.H. page luO. 

(tJ) By the Ozrite, he .means tbo poet Jainll ; sec vol. 1, p. 331 for ^TajnxXnf see d'Herbelot's liib. Orient, 
art. Megnoun, and M. de Saey’s Anthologie grammalicak, p. ItJO. 

(ft) Literally : Are not the honseij of the bee arranged within these lips, or else a shop for .v Ine. 

(7) See M. de Sacy’s Chrestomathie. tom. U. p. 44fi. ' 

(8) The poet heroiiompawi *0 flahes oflighiiung the glances shot from the eyes of his mistress. Jirftn is a 
village outside Damascus. 
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(9) Kiirfjn, IhoKorah of lht‘l{iblo(Numb. xvi). possessrd iininonse rirhcs, if ve ore to believe the legend given 
in the Koran, suiat 28, verse “G vt scq. 

[lO* See Adtliiious and (’.orreetioiis. 

(II) >1*^* Arabic term for leslieles, is the dual of unflta, a word which signifies famale. 

The wonl unffia is also of the feiniliine gender. . • 


THE VIZIR JAMAL Af)-DIN AL-JAWAl) Ar.-ISPAIIAM. 

Ahu Jiiafar Muhammad Ihn Ali Ihn Ahi Mansur al-lspahani, surname^} Jamal 
ad-tlin (heauty of reliywn) and (jonerally known Ity the appellation of al-Jawad 
(the bountiful] , was vi/Jr to the sovereign of Mosul. His grandfather Ahn Man- 
sur was one of the persons employed in the hunting cstahlishmeni of the sullan 
IMalik Sltah Ihn Alp Arslan as keepers of the onees. Ilis fatlier, Ali, received a 
good education, and being ambitious of distinction, he rose lo stjveral high 
ofliees in th(^ state and contracted matrimonial allianc(‘s with families of the lirsi 
rank. Jamal ad~din Avas edneated under Itis parent’s tiiilion, and, having ob- 
tained a situation in the service of (he sulfan Malimud Ihn Miiliammad Ihn Malak 
Shah, as inemher ol' the military inspection oHice, lie gave great satisfaction )>y , 
his conduct and (he? ahihlics which he di.sjilayed iu that post. When the atdbek 
Zinki Ihn Ak Sonkur (voL /. p, 539) obtained the sovereignty of Mo.snl and 
ihc neighbouring country, he took Jamal ad-din into his r\ iee and ho- 
noured him with his particular favour. Having then proceeded -with him to 
Mosul, he conferred on him the government of Nasihin, and, iu consetjuenee of 
the able manner willi which he filled the duties of this oflice*, lie augmented 
his jurisdiction by the addition of ar-llahaha. , Here the talents and integrity of 
Jamal ad-din appeared conspicuous, and having hcen admitted into the intimacy 
of his sovereign and received into the number of his boon companions, he was 
appointed liyhim controller (mushamf) of the entire principality and authorised 
to act with unlimited powTr. l)ia ad-din Ahii Said Bahram Ihn al-Khidr al-Ka- 
traiuthi, whom the aldbek Zinki had chosen for vj/Jr in the year. 528 (A. D. 
1133-4), having died in office, on the fifth of Shaaban, A. II. 536 (March, ^ 
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A. D. 11 V2 , Al)u ’r-Ri(la Ihn Sadaka was appoiiiled to succeed him, and Jamal 
ad-din coiilinued to oc'cupy his former posts d). The amiahh* disposition ol 
Jamal ad-din, and his conversation, erpially elc{j;ant and amnsin.;>;, gave such 
pleasure to the didbek /inki, lliat he admitted him into the nnnd)er of his boon 
companions; and In the latter part of his reign he confided to Inin the control- 
lershij) of the adminislration (hhrdf diwdnikj. Jamal ad-din thus acipnred 
gr(‘at wealth, hut, during the lifetime of Zinki, he neither disjilayed the geiuMo- 
sitv and l)euefic(*nce nor any other of the (jiialilies (for ichirh be iras afterwards 
dislinfiiiishcd), Wlicic the aldhck Zinki met with his death at the siege of Kalat 
Jaahar f.L //. 511, A, I). 114G ;, part of th(‘ (mops attempted to slay the vi/ii 
and plunder his wealth; they attacked his tent and shot arrows against it, hut 
wen' repulsed by some of the emirs wlio t<kok his defence. Ilavin?; then led (he 
army hack to Mosul, he was conlirmed in the vi/.irship by Saif ad-din Gha/J 
rol. II. p. /i1()), the sou of the aldbek Zinki, who (‘iitrusted to him and Zain ad- 
din Ali Ihn Raktikiu the ('iitire administration of the empire. Of Zain ad-din w(‘ 
have already spoken in the life of his son, Alirptlar ad-din, lord of Arhela (r. //, 
pai/c orlo '. From that moment, tin* vizir displayed the genei ous dispositions ol 
his heart ; he gave away with open hand, and he continued lavishing his wealth 
and s|)cnding immense sums till his reputation for honeliccnce was* so univer- 
sally established, that lie became known by the name of Jamal ad-diu tbr houn- 
Liful [al-Jawdd) : a number of poets celebrated his praises, and one of them, 
Muhammad Ihn Nasr ll>u Saghir al Kaisarani {vol. ///. p. loS , went and rc~ 
Cited ill his presence the celebrated imidawhwh begins by this vt'rse ; 

>• 

Rlossings oil those [fair] gazelle.s in the western borders ofaz-Zauia (2) who r|ueiiched 
their thirst with the life’s water of our hearts ! 

Amongst the numerous monumci ts which he left of his’ henelicence, we may 
mention the aqueduct by which water was brought from a great disiauci^ to 
Arafat during the days of the pilgrimage, the stairs leading from the loot to iln^ 
summit of that mountain (d), the wall around Medina, and the reparations of the 
mosque of the Prophet. Every year he sent to Alekka and Medina money and 
i'lotliing eulUcieiit for ilie wants ol' the poor and destitute during the next tvvelve 
months: he had a special register-oilice for the persons to whom he granted 
pensioiis or who applied for pecuniary assistance. So various were his dccih 
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of beiieficonoc that, during a famine winch afflicted Mosul, he spent all he |ios* 
sessed in «Tlleviating the niisery of the people. His iktd (grant from government) 
consisted in the lenlh part of the produce of the soil, such heing the usual allow- 
ance to vizirs under tlie Seljuk government. One of his intendants related that, 
having gone to see the vizir one day, he handed him his hokydr(/t) and told him to 
sell it and give the money to those who were in need. The intendant observed 
to him that he had only two bakydrs remaining, that and the one which \yas on his 
head, so that, if he wished to change his head-di-ess, he would not then have an- 
other to put on. To this the vizir replied : ^‘The times are haid, as you sec, and 
perhaps I may not again tind a moment so fa\x)rablc as the present fur <loing an 
‘‘ act of (‘harity; as for the bakyd)\ f can easily find something to supply its place.” 
The intendant then withdrew and, having sold the bakydr^ he dislrihutcd the 
money to the ju^or. A great numher of similar anecdotes are related of Jamal 
ad-din. He continued in olHce till the death of his master Ghazi (hi d. //. 544, 
A./). 1140), and, on the accession of that prince’s brother, Kulh ad-dln Mandud, 
he exerted great influence over the new sovereign. After some time, however, 
Maud lid judged his iktds too great, and, being weary of tlie preponderance 
which he had acquired in the administration, he arrested him in the month of 
Kajah, A.TT. 558 (May-June, A. 1). 1103). In the history of Zain ad-din, lord 
of Arhela, will he found a short account of al-Jawad’s arrestation and his impri- 
sonment in the citadel of Mosul (5). He died in confinement on one of the last 
ten days of Ramadan— same say, of Shaahan— A. II. 559 (August, A. D. 1164), 
and was interred at Mosul. When the funeral service was said over his corpse, 
crowds of poor persons, widows, and orphans attended the ccrertiony aiid made the 
air resound with their lamentations. The following year, his body was conveyed 
to Mekka and borne in proc^ession around the Kaaba, after having been taken to 
the top of Mount Arafat on the night during which the pilgrims station there (6). 
E\ erv day that they remained at Mekka, they (‘arried his body round the Kaaba 
at din'erent limes. On the day of its arrival at that city, crowds assembled about 
it, weeping and lamenting. It is said that the like of such a day was never wit- 
nessed at Mekka. There was a man appointed to accompany the corpse and 
proclaim the noble deeds and virtues of the deceased at every sacred spot which 
the pilgrims are accustomed to visit; when they arrived at the Raaba, thaVtuatl 
stood forward and said : 
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:ws 

0 Kaaba of islamisni ! Iio who roniel.h here to visit Ihee was a kaaha [ccnlrv) of Ixmu*- 
firenco. Tfiou art visited oiic(‘ a year, but ii(»t a day passed without his rereivintj visits 
[frou( the needy]. 

The was then borne to Medina and interna] in ibe Ihiki (‘cini'lery, after 

bavint]; been l)r(>n{j;bt into (lie eity and earried, a Mnni])i‘r of times, around the 
enelosure of the Prophet^s tomb. On ibis fxTasion (lie satne pc'rson pronoiineed 
lbes<j lines: 

llis bier was boi io* on men's shonlders, t)nt how often did they bear his (jiftsl When 
lie passes l)y tlie valhw, ils saints speak his [iraisi*, and wtien he passes by the assem- 
bled people, the widows bewail his loss. 

rbese vers(‘s are taken from a htHida Nvliieb shall be noticM’d in the lile of \ln- 
kallad Ibn Masr Ibn Miinkld as-Sbai/ari. — .lalal ad-din Alni l-llasan Ali, the son 
of Jamal ad-din al-Jauad, was an aeeomplisbed sebolar, a man of merit, eloqn(‘nt 
and libt'ial. I have seen tl\|; dia'nn'collrrfion of bis epistb's, in wbii b speeies 
of eom|)osition h(' lias dis|)layed {p*eat talent. I'bis eolleelion was made by Majd 
ad-din Abu s-Saadat al-Mubarak, surnanied Ibn al-Atbir al-Jazari U. 
page bol !, tb(‘ author of the /dm/ nl-O.st)/. lie entitled it: Kitdb nl-J(urdhir u'(f 
'I'hmli winal-'hnid il-Maulaivi l--Waziril’JaliUi (jewdstmd penrh from the dicln- 
tiom of the lord vizir Jnidl ad-dio}, Alajd ad-<lin eommeneed life as private seero- 
tary to Jalal ad-din, l)ein(» employed to write down, under Ids dietalion, the 
epistles and other prodnetibns of bis ndnd. lie alludes to ibis eirenmstane(‘ 
towards the begiiinin/j; of the liook, and praises 1dm in the Idjjhest t(*rms, extol- 
lin(]; him above all preeediinj; writers for the ele/janee of his sty‘c. He sjieaks 
also of an epistolary correspondenee earrie<l on between Jalal ad-din and llais- 
Bais (vol. J. page 559); some of these lettei\s lie ."ives, and 1 should insert pai t 
of them here were 1 not afraid ol bei »g led too far. I shall oidy notice one, be- 
cause it is vei’v short; it ‘vas composed by llais— Bais in the name ot a man 
ipeatly in debt: 7’%) (generosity is (lonrisldiif;, thy renown wide-spread; to 

‘‘ succour against misfortune is the noblest snpjiort of a generous mans reputn^ 
“ /ion), and to assist the afllieted his) richest treasure. Adieu.” Jalal ad-din was 
vizir to Saif ad-din Ghazi (i). IL pM \ ), the son of Knlb ad-din IMandud. He died 
A. II. 574 (A. D. 117P-9) at Dnnyaser, and ids body was taken to Mosul aiul 
thence th Medina, whore it was inlei rnl in the funeral chapel of his latliei’ Jamal 
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iul-diii al-Jawacl. — Dumjasev is a city in Mcsopolainia, between Nasibin and l\as 
Ain ; inen haiits resort thither from all quartei s, as it is situated at a point where 
the roads of that eountiy meet, lienee it derives its name; Dumjaser heii\g a 
Pejsiar) eompound word altered from Ihimjd Ser {tfw worUrs head); it heint; tin' 
eustom of the Persians to place the consequent hefor(* the antecedent when in 
the relation of the f^tmitive case.-~iSrr means head in Persian. — Kafrat^Athi means 
bdongm/ to Kafroldtha (7), a villaf];e in Mesopotamia, between Puts Ain and 
Dara. 


(1) It will appear Irorn the se<(iiel that .laiiwH ad-dln held the post of f^raiul-vizir. See also vol. II. p, iiO. 

'2) A tiuniher<>f places in Arabia bear the name of az-Zawra {inflcxa, incurva). It is also one of fh«^ 
name.s of the river Tijjris, and is poetically ii.sed to designate the city of Baghdad. 

(3) These stairs arc still in cxislenee. See Jlurckhardt’s Travels in Arabia, vol. 11. p. -ft. 

(4) .Mcninski gives, on the authority of t'asUdI, the following explanation of this word, which he indicates 
as Persian: Tapeti non villosi genus, nigrum, ex pilis ramelinis. In the passage of Ibn KhallikAn, it evi- 
dently denotes a sort of covering for tlie ticad; perhaps a shaxvi. • 

(.1) An account of .lamAI ad-tltn .‘d-tnw Ad’s fall will be found in Iinad ad-dln al-Ispahaid’s llisinrg of' the 
Ataheks : MS- of the Jtib. du Hoi, aneien fonds, \o. 818, p, 

(6^ Station [wakfa ) ; .see llurckhardt’s Travels in Arabia, vol. 11. p. 4(), 

7] According to Abd 'l-FedA, this name is pronounced KafarhXtha. 


THE KATIB lAlAl) AD-DLN AL-IS]»A11AM. 

Ahii Ahd Allah Muhammad Ihn Safi \1 din Ahi ’l-Faraj Muhammad Ihn Nalls 
ad-din Ahi ’r-Haja Hamid Ihn Muhammad Ihn Ahd Allah Ihii Ali Ihn Mahmud 
11)11 llihat Allah, knowTi by the apjtellation of Aluh /I , and surnamod Imad ad- 
din (pillar of religion) al-Katih al-Ispah;hii (the scribe of Jspohdn), was distin- 
(piished hy the appellation of Ihn Akhi 4-Aziz (thencpheiv ofAztz ad-din; , We 
have already spok(*n of his nncle in our^firsl volume, page 170), under the letter 
bamza. Imad ad-din al-Ispahani was a doct or of the Shafite sect; he studied the 
law , for some time, at the Nizdmiya college (voL IL page 104) and mastered th(‘ 
science of polemic divinity and (he various branches of polite literature.' His 
poems and epistles are so well known that we need not enlarge on the subject. 
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Having passed his first years in Ispalian, lie removed lo Baglulad wliile vet a 
hoy and took lessons in jiirisprudenee from tin* ahaikh Ahn Afansni* Said ll>n 
Mnhannnad Ihn ar-Razzii/ (2), a profossoi* of the Nizdniiya, eolh'ge. He learned 
rraditions in the same eity from Abu 1-Hasan Ali Ihn Ilibat Allah Ihn Ahd 
as-Salam, Abu Alansiir Muhammad Ibn Ahd al-Malik Ihn Jirun, Ahii ’UMa- 
kariiu al-Miiharak Ihn Ali as-Sarnarkandi, Ahu Jlakr Ahmad Ihn Ali Ihn 
al-Ashkar, and other masters. Havin.g resiiled theie till he eomjileted his 
(‘(hnation and attained a {peat profieieiiey in eiiidilion, lie eourted the pa- 
ii'onage of the vizir Ann ad-din Yahya Ihii Hnhaira , who was then at 
Baghdad, and obtained from him the iiispeetorship [of the adminhlration in 
the province of tiasra. Some time after, he received his a[)pointmerit to the 
same post in Wasit, and theneeforward he eontiniied removing from one 
place to anotlier. By the death of Ann ad-din in. A. H, 500, A. D. 1105), 

I lie hand ol liis followers and of all ( onneeted with him was dissolved ; some had 
to emoniiter the strokes of adversity, and Imad ad-din remaiiieil for a time 
in poverty and misery (4 , He then [iroeeeded to Damascus, wh(*re he arrived 
in the iminth of Shaahan, A. 11. 502 (lMay-.lnn,e, A. D. 1107, and obtained 
an inlrodnelion to the kddd Kanial ad-dlii Ahu ’1-Fadl Muhammad Ihn as- 
Shahrozuri (vol. IL pafje O'lO who, at that time, acted as chief magistrate and 
.governor of the ( itv in ihi' name of the sultan al-Malik al-Aadil Nur ad-din Ahn 
d-Kasim iMahmud ';5), the sou of the atdhck Zinki. Happening, then, to diseuss 
a question of controversy in the presence of the kddi on a day in which ln‘ r(‘- 
cei\ed comjiany, Imad ad-din was lecognised by the grand emir Najm ad-din Ahn 
Siiiikr Aiyuh (voL /. p- 2'h]), the father of the snllaii Salali ad-din, who had 
known his uii(‘le al-Aziz from (fhr time of their residence ^ the castle of Tikrit. 
From that moment, iNajn ad-din treated him with tin; kindest atl(‘iition and 
.granted him such marks of iionoiira. placed him on a rank with the most emi- 
nent and the most distinguished. Through his means, imad ad-din became 
known to the sultan Salfib ad-din, who was tlieu at Damascus, and obtained an 
opportunity of celebrating the praises of that prince. Imad ad-din mentions 
all these particulars in liis work entitled ar-Bark as-Sluuni^ and he there gives 
th(‘ kasUla which he composed in honour of SalAli ad-din. The Mdt Kamal ad- 
din then extolled his merit and capacity in the presence of the sultan Nur ad-din 
and recommended him as a per.son perfectly well qualified to draw^ up the stati* 
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:on‘os|)on(lon(‘(* {kitnhn ‘‘I ln'silatnl,” says Iruad ad-din, t'njjajjin^ 

“ in an n(:<*nj)a(ion whidi lay (‘OinpliMt ly oul of my profossion and foj* winch I 
had no previojis (.‘xpcricmn? hut il is ncvorlliclcss irilahi that In* possessed 
all (he talents recpiisite (dr this ofliee, only he had not yet put them in aj)pliea- 
(ion. At first, he was afraid of nndertalvin(]; tin' dnlic‘s of sneh an place, hut In* 
had no sooner commenced than every diniculty disappeared, and the ahility with 
which he filled It remains w(‘ll established by the orifjinality of bis piodnctions. 
lie drew up episth's ecpially well in Persian aiifl in Arabic. A close and inti- 
mate? fiiendsliip was (lien lojined beMween him and Salah ad-din. llavin/]; risen 
into hi(;h favour with Aur ad-din, he became the dejiositoi’v of that prince’s 
secrets, and was sent by him on a mission to the court of the imdm al-iMtistanjid 
at lla(didad. On his return, he was appoiiit(‘d by Aur ad din to a prolessorshij* 
in tlH‘ collcjj(‘ now called afh‘r him nl-lnwdiyn. 'fhis nomination look place in 
the month of Pajab, A. I). Tit)? March, A.l). The followirn; yi'ar, ^ur 

ad-din conferred on him the presid(‘ucy of the coumdl of slate (ishruf (td-diirun . 
Imad ad din s prosperity eontiiiued iintrouliled till the <leath of his sov(‘rci{';n 
I. II . o()‘J, /i.d). 1 I T V and the accession of his son al-lMalik as-Salih Ismail, 
'fhis [irincc, who was quite a boy, allowed himself to be ci1cmn\ent(‘d and /;o- 
verned by some individuals who bore a deep enmity to Jmad ad-din, and (In* 
latter was forced by llieir encroachments and threats to .;;ive uj) all liis plan s 
and depart for Hajqlidad. On arriving; at Mosul, h(‘ had a seven* illness, and 
learnin,;; that tlie sidtan Salah ad-din had left Kjjypt with the int(*ntion of occu- 
pying Damascus, In* renonm ed his pmject of visitinq Irak and resolvt*(l on return- 
ing; to dial city. Having h'fi Mosul on the 'ilh of tlie lirst Jumiida, A. II. oTO 
d)ec(‘mher, A.D. II TV, he took the road which leads across the desert, and 
arrived at Damascus on the ei/;bth of the followiuf; month, whilst Salah ad- 
din was besie(;in|j Alcjijio. lie (hen set out to pay Ids respects to that [nince 
who had already taken possession of I'nnessa sinc<‘ the month of Shaaban, 
and, heiin; admitted into bis presence, he recited to him a fmtda in which 
In* vaunted his own merit. From that time, be continue<l to follow the Votirl, 
journeying when (he sultan journeyed and stopping when he stopped. A 
toiisiderable period (‘lapsed before he could obtain a situati(m, and, during 
that time, he attended the levees of Salah ad-din and iveiled (mloginms to him 
on evei y opj)oi luniiy^ alludini]; oecasionally to theii’ former friendship. Having 
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at sucrrcdocl in onici ing llin sultan’s service, Ih‘ hecanu* llic secret. n y, and 

obtained (In; eonfidenee, of Ins master. Tlie liigli lavonr wliieli }i(‘ now enjov(‘d 
plaiM'd him on a level with tlie most eminent men at (ourt, and (‘nahled him to 
assnm(‘ the state and altrihntions (d’ a vi/ir. As lor aUKa<li ’l-F.Vlil {vol. //. 
p. Ill}, he was generally absent from court, being wholly engaged in directing 
the administration ol* l^gypt, whilst Irnad ad-din, whom the sultan bad now 
ebosen as the. de])ository rd' bis most secret thoughts, never left the imperi.il 
j)r(‘s(‘nce, but accompanied his sovinrign to Syjia and the oth(‘r provim’cs rd 
the empir(\ It was be w lio composed the as-Sirr iy , lie wrol(‘ 

also a number of userul works, such as the Klunlda tul-Kasr ira darhUi Ufl- 
Asr [llw ririfin of the pnlure and palm-branch of the age , designed by him as a con- 
tinuation to \l)u ’l-Ma;'di Saad al-IIa/iri’s Zbin lad-Dnhr (mi. /. page 5l).‘» , 
whieliwork w’as iiK'ant as a eoiitinuatioii of abBakliarzi’s Dnmyn InUKnsr {roL Jl. 
p. , w’bi(‘h was written as ,i continuation to ath-Tliaalibi’s Yaltma lad.-J)alir 
rob II. page, IBO). /Vlh-Thaalibi nu'ant his work to serve as a continuation 
to Jlarun Ibn Ali ’l-Aliuiajjim’s KUnh al-lidrt : \\v shall /pve the life of this 
aulhoi*. The Kharidn of Imad ad-din <‘ontains an ac<‘ount of tin' p(n'tswlm 
(lourisbed luMween the yc'ars ottO (A. 1). TlOb^ and .*>72 ;A. I). II7(>); it 
includes, with the exception of a few (d)scur(* iiidividijals, all tlie poets of Irak, 
Svria, Meso|)otamia, K(jypl, and Alaghrib (T , and attests tli(‘ great abilities 
of the authoi'. It forms ten volumes S\ llis woik, at-lhirk as-Shdmi the 
Sgrian. Lightning'., in seven volumes, is devoted to historical subjects. The 
‘author comineuccs with the histoiw of his own life and gives an a('count <>1 
his jourm’v from Irak to Syria, aitd cd' what happened to him wln'u in the >er- 
vice of the sultan INur ad-din Mahmud. He then relates by what means he pro- 
cured his entry into the sol^ice of the sultan Sak'di ad-din, and notices .soim* of 
th(‘ comjuests achieved in Syria. Me entitled tins useful book the Sijrwn light- 
ning^ hi‘caus(* the hours In* spent in those days rescanhied the lightning flash in 
tln^ pleasure which they gave (U and the rapidity with which tlnw passed away, 
llis work, entith'd al-fath al-Kam ft 1-Fath al-Kud$i the Ivmian (10) elncidalnm 
on the congnest of Jenmleni), forms twa) volmm^s and contains an account of th(‘ 
majuKM* in which Jeiusalem w^as taken (from the Crnmdcrs) ^ \ Y). llis Sail ala 
'zZail (torrent after the trains or after the raui: was designed by him as it* supple- 
ment to the work w'hich Ibn as-Samani > i;. //. p. I oh composed as a continualiojj 
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(or supplemcnl^ /«iil lo llic Khatil/s (vol. L p. To} History of Bafjlidad. So, at 
least, I heard said, Inif, liaviii.^ inel witli the work, I found it to be a eonlinua- 
liou of tlie KhnrUla lal-Kasr, In Ins Nmra lal-Fitra wa Osra tal-Fetra (mcmir 
(Ujainst hunf iior ami asylum for the human race [?) ), be I'elates llie history of the 
Seljuk dynasty i 12). He left also a dmitn {coUeetion) of epistles, and anothei* of 
poenis, in four volumes. In these kastdaSy he displays a lofty mind. Another 
diwdn ol his, a small one, is (‘omposed entirely of couplets (dHtbail]). Numerous 
interesting lett(‘rs and oonversatioirs passed between him and al-K«adi ’l~Fadil : it 
is related that, meelinj; hijii one day on liorsebaok, he said : “Proceed, and may 
“ thy horse never stumble v/ith thee (Sir fala krtba bik al-lVtras)!” to which the 
kddi replied: “May the glory of Iniad ad-din endure (Dam ala al-Imad)!" 
'Hu se phrases may he e(jnally read bac kwards and for wards (HI). — They w<*ie 
one day riding in the suite of the sultan and their attention being attracted by 
the cloitds of dust raised by the numerous horsemen and covering all the field, 
Imad ad-din recit(‘d to him extempore the following lines ; 

The dvisl is raised try the horses’ liool's [m-aandbtk); tlic sky is darkened l»y it, hut it 
receives li{;ht from the bri{;htriess of thy ])reseiice (anitra bihi an-mnd Irik). () forinne! 
spai’C Jire Abd ai-Uahiiu flV), and 1 shall not fear the toirch of thy far){>s (iiutss-a udhih). 

j 

In thes(‘ three verses he has hit on a heantil’ul plav of words. — Al-Kadi 1- 
badil having set otit from Egypt in the year 57 'i (A. I). 1178-!) i, to pei foiin tire 
pilgrimage, he took shippiirg on his way, and Imad ad-din addressed him the* 
following letter ; “ Happiness to the Hijr and to aldlajun (15 from the possessor 
“ of laution and intelligence (10), from him whose glory reaches the stars and 
“ w hose pr esence enlightens the dar kness I (Happiness) to the assembly at the 
“ Kaaha horn hiin who is) the pivot [kaub] of generosity, and to the sacr'cd 
“ olferings from om^ who, points out the true path! [Happiness) to the noble 
“station (of Abraham) that noble pi'csence, and to the liatim <\1 : from 
“ him who hieaketh tin* back of poverty. When he appears, he seems a 
“ pyramid in the sacred territory, and a bird hovering around him who draws 
“ theZem/am^ waters (18); ‘Ui .sea, he is a sea [of (jenerosihj); on land, bemTrcem'c 
“ itself. Koss has now’ roltn ired to hisOkaz ; 1 1);, and Kais has couk! Iraek with his 
“ Tradyionists. Admire a kaaba visited by one who is a kaaha [eenti'e or source) 
“ of bounty and muniruenee; (admire) a kibht ^20; towards which advances one 
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‘‘ who is iIk‘ (‘cnlral point oF funirenal) favour and regard. Farewell.’' This 
note is composed with singular art and ingenuity, hut the writer is evidently 
mistaken when he speaks of Kais and his Traditionists ; he should have said Anu^i 
with his Traditionists in aecordant'e with the well known saying : Anas (master ; 
of (hr. Traditionists [Anas al-lhijfdz) (‘21). They were four brothers, each hear- 
ing a diderent surname. "I'heir history ( shoidd give here were I not afi'aid of 
lengthening this notice and being led away from my suhject :2‘i!. — On the 
death ol the vizir Ann ad-dIn Ihn Htd)aira, the government of the khalifate ad- 
diwdu nUadz^ tiw majestic hoard) arrested a nund)er of his followeis and, 
amongst them, Imad ad-din, because he w-as then acting as his deputy at Wasit. 
In the month of Shaaban, A.H. 5G0 (June-Jidy, A. 1). IlGo , Imad ad-din ad- 
dressed from his prison a kasidn^ containing the following lines, to Imad ad-diri 
Ihn Adud ad-din Ihn liais ar-ltuwasa, who was then acting as mayor of the pa- 
liH'e [nsldd ad-dnr) to the klialif al-Mustanjid ; 

Ask the imrtw why his presence (*23) withholds its favours IVoni those who ouco (Mi- 
joyod l\is bounties? WIumi the cloud \Yithhckl its showers [u'a(i), did not his father, by 
his prayers, set theun free? 

On hearing these lines, the khali I ordered him to he set -tit liherty. They 
contain an original thought and an allusion to the history of Omar Ihn al-Khat- 
tah and al-Ahhas, the sou of Ahd al-Muttalih and the uncle of the Prophet. 
Under tlu* khalifate of Omar, a drought prevailed which threatened the earth 
wvith sterility, and he went out accoinpani(*d hy people to pray IV>r rain. Ilavinji 
taken his station, he pronounced these words : “Almighty God! when we suf- 
“ fered from drought we used to solicit thy assistance throiigli thy favour for 
“ our Prophet, hut, to-day we implore it through thy favour for the uncle of 
“our Prophet; grant us rain." \nd rain^vas granted. The woul ircdi, in 
the verses just given, sigtiifies the rain which comes after the irasmi^ or first 
rains of spring; it is called tvali ( /b//otcer) l)eeause it follows the wasini; and the 
wasmi is so called because it imirk^ (wasama) the surface of the earth with plants. 
It is the adjective formed from wasm {muk). Al-Mutanahhi has emj)loyed both 
terms in the follow ing verse ; 

Will that gazelle {.r'oden) grant me the favour of a renewed affection, the first rains 
[wami] of whose kindness were never followeti by a second shower [mili) 1 
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lie means <lia( her fust visit was not lollowc^d hy a sei'ond. -- Imad ad-din 
(Mmtiniied lo Imid the plaee of secretary and maintain liis high rank at court till 
the deatli of the sultan Salali ad-din /'A. II. 5S‘.), A. D, This event re- 

duced him to rui(» and deprived him of all his influence (‘J'/). Finding every 
door shut against liim, he wilhdr(;w lo his house and remained there, occiipi(‘d 
in the composition of his works. He mentions something of this in tlie hegin- 
ningof his al-Bork UH-Sh/imi. In the life of Ihn at-1’aawi/i (ro/. IIL p. lt> V} we 
have noticed the epistle and knsula in whi('li he retpiesled from Imad ad-din the 
gift of a funed cloak, and we have spoken of tin* answer letiirnc'd lo Imth do- 
eumcnls. Imad ad-din Avas horn at Ispahan on Monday, the 2nd of the latlei 
Jujuada— some vsay of Shaahan— A. II. 519 ' July, A. 1). 11‘ir>\ and he died at 
Damascus, on Monday, the lirst of llamadan, A. II. 597 (June, A.D. 1201). He 
was inteired in the Cemetery of the outside the gate called Bah an->iasr. 

A person who lu*ld an eminent rank in the administration and who remaimMl 
with him during his last illness, informed me that, whenever a visitor came to 
see him, Imad ad-dIn recited the following lines: 

I am a guest at thy (hvolling; Avhere, 0 where is the host? My ac(|iiaintances know 
me no longer, and those whom I knew arc dead ! 

Alvh is a Persian word si{;nifying mf//e; okdh, in Ai’abie. It is said that no 
male eagles exist; all being females which are impregnated hy a bird of another 
species. wSome say that they are iiiipregnated hy the fox. This is certainly 
marvellous. Ihn Onain ' ro/. /i/. .p.1T9) the poet has the following line in a sa- 
tin* dijrcted against a person called Ihn Sida ; 

Thuu art a mere eagle; we know' who thy mother was, but none know who was thy 
father. 

This alludes to the opinion of which we have just sj)oken, but God alone 
kuow's whether it be true or false. 


(1) This appeal's lo have been Ihe family name, lls meaning is given by our author al the end of the 
article. ... .r 

1 2) Aba MiiiisUr Said Ihn Muhammad ar-Bazzaz {the rico’ merchant), an imdm and chief president of the 
shafuc sect at Baghdad, studied jurisprudence under Abft Suad al-Mplawalli {vol. if. vageWj, Abft Bakr as- 
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SliAhsi (vol. H. .\\n\ llArni*! nl-(ihaz/ali {vol. //. p. 021), al-KiyA al-Harrisi [vol. II. p. 220), and Asaail 

al'Mihnni (vnl I. p. ISOu lie was, (or some time, professor in the iVizAniiya ('.ollcge. Horn A. 11. 4(»2 
fA. I). 10(19-70); died in ZiVI-llijja, A U. S39 (Way-Juiii^A. D. ii\ti).- {rabakat as^Sh(lfi>fin.\ 

(3) The life of the vi/ir Afiii nd-din Ibn llubaira is given by our author. 

(5) Lilerally : A miserable life and a waking eye. 

!.')) llis life will be found in this vohime. 

0) The work entitled us-Sfrr al-}l(ikh)m {the hid'hn secret) treats of judicial astrology. 

;7) Miujhrib [the west) here designates North Africa, .Spain, and Sicily. 

IS) An iiicomjdele copy of this work, made up with volumes belonging to dilTerenl sets, is |>reseived in the 
flih. du Itai. See Nos. 1370, 1373, 137.1, 137IS, 14H, 1147, of the ancien funds, and \o. 303 of the 
isselin. 


i9j See v(d. I. p. 1C4. 

vlO) See vol, 11. page 25, note (ii.. 

(11) Several copies <d’ this work are preserNed in the Bib. dtt lini : a veij old and well written one belongs 
to the funds Asset in of the sante library. 

12; This work, (d’ which a copy exists in the Hib.du Bui, funds St. tiermain, No. 327, is written in I mad 
a<l-diirs sw<dleu and extravagant style. Its tone has been softened by the ifndni al-l'ath Ibn Ali Ihn Idu- 
hamni.id al Ibindiiri al-lspahani, who entitled his work: Zabda tal-JSnsra wa Nukhhn ial~(hra \.rreuin of 
the Nusra und extract uf the Osra . See MS of the llib. du Roi, No. 707 A. 

(13) In transcribing them, I have put in italic.s the vowels wbieh are not represented in the Arable writing. 
In the second, Che lirst « of ala is an atn, w hieh letter represents a strong gutterul a, e, », o, or u. , 

(14) This was al-Kadi 'I l-’Adirs real name. 

fl5) llajdn is a hill near Mekka. The hijr is a'scmicircular area on the west side of the Kaaha, and en- 
elosed by a wall called hathn. Sec Uurckhar<lt’s Travels in Arabia, vol.l. p. 252. 

(10) This piece derives its sole merit from the numerous (]uibMes and puns with which it is fille»l. Such 
futilities being of lo) iiitere.sl to the ordinary reader, I abstain from imlicniing them and confine my.self to 
the task of rendering inlelligihle ImAd ad-din's obscurities of style. 


(17) See note (13 . 

(18) The text is doubtful here; I re.ad 

(19) Sec vol. IT. page 25, note (5). f’or Okdz see Additions and Corrections. 

(20) The Kaaha is the name of the temple at Mekka. For kibla see vol. 1. page 37. 

(21) I have not been able to discover the origin of this .saying. 

(22) Snhjert ; literally: from that to which we are near is equivalent to; the sub- 

ject, or occupation, in which we arr enfinyed. The meaning of this term has escaped many orientalists, and 
some have most unwarrantably proposed to read in place of Nothing can be more certain 


than the true reading and sigiiilicalion of this phrase, which is of frequent recurrence. 

(23) Presence; literally, proximity. 

(24) T.iterally: And separated his joints. 
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ABU NASR Af.-FARABI. 

A1)U M.'Ksr Miihamiuad Ihn Aliihaniinacl Ibn Tarkhan Ihn Anzalafjh al-Fariihi 
(he Turk, a relcl)ra((‘(l pliysician aiui author of various works on lojpe, musie, 
and olluT srieiioes, was tlio groafesJ philosopher ainoufj iho iMosliius. A'oue ol' 
llu'iu ('ver rcac'hod in ihe philosophi(‘al s»‘i(‘uces the sanu‘ rank as he, and il was 
by (he study of his wriliu/js and the iniitation, of lus style that Avieena (vol. I. 
j). V'lO attained profi(‘ieney and reiid(‘j‘ed his own works so useful. Al-FAiahi 
])assed his youth in Farah, (he ])la<‘<‘ of lus birth, and then set out to travel. 
After various perejp'iuations, he visited Rajjhdad, where he arrivc'd well 
aequaiuted with Turkish and vsoine other lan(>uaf;es, but wholly i.;;noi*ant of 
Arahie. llavinjj; then eoinineneed learniujj the latter lanjpiajjc, he mastered it 
eompletely and devoted his mind to the philosophieal seienecs. On arrivin*: at 
Baghdad, he found tVie eehhrated phlloso]>her Abu Bishr Matta Ibn Vhmis fj), 
who was then far advaneed in a{;e, leaehiuj^ lo.<;u‘ in that city and |)Ossessin (5 the 
very hif;h(‘st r('putati<»n : evc'ry dav ei’owds oi puj)ils attended the l(‘etur(‘S in 
whieli he (explained Aiistotle’s tru^atise on that subjeet, and abFaiahi Idled 
si venty volumes with the ol)S('rvations whieh In* wrote down from the lips of so 
able a master. 'MaUa stood unrivalled in that art; in his writiufjs, h(‘ shone by 
precision of style and subtilly of elueidation, and h(‘ ainu'd at slmplllyinj" his 
im'anin." by developments and annotations. It was therefore said by an able 
lofpeian (hat the abiliti(*s whieli Abu Nasr al-Farahi displayed in reuderiuj; 
ih<! most, abstract ideas intellijpble and c\pr(‘ssin;j them in the simph'st words, 
(‘ould only lie attributed to the tuition of Abu Bishr 'Matin . Al-Faiabi 
attended his lessons, and always took his station among the ernwd of students 
who surrounded the learned professor. Uaviiijg thus passed a considerable 
time, lie removed to ITarran, where he met Vuhanna Ibn Khailan (2), a 
Uhristian and an able jihilosoplier, from whom he learned some jiartieular 
applications of the art of logic. He then returned to Baghdad and studied 
the |)hilosophieal seieuees. Having masiered ail Aristotle’s wmrks, he ae- 
(piired a great facility in comproheuding the id*‘as and th(‘ scope of that 
author’s writings. It is related that the following note was found inscrih(‘d, 
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id Abu Nasr al-Faiabi’s haiuhviiting, <»d a od])y of Aiistollc’s livatiso ou 

llu' sodl : ‘M bav(' read over ibis book two binidred times.” ft is related 

also llial be said: ‘‘I read over the philosopher Aiislotle’s IMiysies >1) Ibrlv 
times, and I Teel tlial I ou;;lit to read it over a.;;ain.” It is staled that, 

bavid{> lu’en asked wbetlur be or Aristotle was the moie h'aroed in this 

braneb of seienee, be replit‘d : “Had 1 lived in his lime, 1 shonid have been the 
“ fiisl of his diseiples.” Abu ’l-Kasim Said [bn Abd ar-llahman Ibn Said al- 
Kortubi me?ilions him in his Tdhnkal, or dassi fir d Us( ol philosophers . V, and 
says: “Al-Faiabi, the philf)S(»phe!- o(‘ the 'Moslims in lealily, learned the art ol’ 
“ lojpe IVom Yulianna llin Khailan, who died at Alydin.i l«1s-Salam {Batjlidad ) 
“ In the reijpj of itl-Mnktadii* ; be then ex<‘elled all lh(‘ peojile of [slamism and 
“ siiipassed them by bis real ai cpiirements in that si ienee ; he exjilained its ob- 
“ seiirities, re>ealed its mysteii(‘s, rai‘ilitated its eompreheiismn and riniiished 
u ^.v(.'ry r(‘cpiisite lor its intelli.ijenee, in works remarkable lor preeision of style 
“ and snbtilty ol' elneidation ; notieiiu; in tliem what al-Kindi [voL I. paf/r ^155) 
“ and olhei’s had nejjleeted, sneb as the art ol' analysis [tahlU] and the modt'S ol’ 
“ eonveyin/j^ instrnelion (ob [n these treatises lie elneidated in plain teiins th(‘ 
“ liv(‘ main prineiples (> of lo/pe, iiidicatiinj; llie manner of employ in(y them 
“ with advanta[je and the operation ot‘i’easonin[j (soimi tMmidii. in eaeh ol' them. 
“ His writinj^s-on this subjeet are therefore hi[jhly satisfaetory and possess the 
“ utmost merit. He afterwards eomposed a noble work in Avhieh he eiiuiiieraled 
“ the seienees and indieated the objeet of eaeb ; ibis treatise, the like of whieli 
“ had never befoii* been eomposed and the plan of wbi(di had never been 
“ adopted liy any other author, is an indispensable guide to students in the sei- 
“ enees.” Ibn Said then proeeeds to mention some of his works and the sidi- 
jeets of whieh tlH‘y treat (T' Aliu ^^asr eon tinned, at Baghdad, to labour in the 
aecpiisition of this seienee till he attin led in it a i oiispimtous rank and surpassed 
all his eontemporaries. It 1‘ornis the subjeet of most ol Ids works. He then 
set out foi' Damaseus, lint did not .stop there, having turned Ids steps towards 
Egypt. He mentions in his work, entitled as-Shjdsa taUMadaniya (iuhninistralion 
of the city]y that he commenced it at Baghdad and finished it in Egypt. Having 
then returned to Damascus, he settled there and met with a kind reception from 
the reigning sultan, Saif ad-Dawlat Ibn llaindan (voL IL p, d34) (8j. I read in 
a mitjccllany that, when Abu Nasr went to Saif ad-Dawlat’s levee, which was a 



poilil of union for al) porsons flistin(piislu;(l by their aecpiireinents in any of the* 
seiences, he a))peare(l in liis usual atUre, which was that of the Turks 9 . Saif 
ad-Dawlat havin (5 invited him to sit dowm, he said : Shall I sit doich where 1 
am, or wliere thou art?” Saif ad-Dawlat replied: “ Wheje thou art;” on 
which Ahii iNasr stepp<‘d over the shoulders of the pc'rsons (seated on the floor , 
till he leatduHl the prince’s throne and sal down so close to him that he forc'cd 
him out of his place (10 > Saif ad-l)awlat liad some mamluks slandinj; behind 
him, with whom he was necustomed to hold private (ommunications in a parti- 
cular lan(>ua/j(‘ know'u to very hwv persons. On this occasion, he said (o them : 
“ 1'his has 'grossly. onVndcd a(jaiiist politeness; I shall now propose him 

‘‘ some qu(‘Stions, and, if lie does not reply to them in a satisfactoi y manm‘r, (urn 
him into lidicule.” Ahu ]Nasr imnualiately answered, in ihe same languajje : 
“ Consider of il, 0 emir! for every pi-oceedin(]; is appreciated accordinf; to ils 
“ result.” These words lilh'd Saif ad-Dawlat w ith astonishment • lloiv ! ” said 
h(‘, ‘‘you know^ this lau/piaije?” — “Yes;” replied Abu Nasr, “I know' ujiwards 
“ of seventy (11 From that moment, the prince conceived a hif^h opinion 
ol' him. Abu INasr liien bcfpin to converse with the leaiiu'd men of the com- 
panv on all ihc; dinereni s(‘ieuces, and he eonlinued lo haranjpie (ill he n‘(luc(*d 
ibein to silence and had lb(‘ whole discourse lo himself. They had even com- 
menced wrilinijdown Jus learned) observal ions when Saif ad-Dawlat dismissed 
ihem and remained alone with ihe philosoplier. “Would you like lo eat any- 
“ thinjj.’’ said he.- “iNo.” — “Or to drink?” — “ i\o.” — “Oi' lo h(*ar //ucsirV?” 
— “ Yes.” The prince then ordered some of the most eminent pei foi iners of 
inslrumeiilal music to he bromjht in, hut not one of them could touch his in- 
strument without e\(*itinj" Abu iNasr’s disap|>robatiori. “Have you any skill in 
this art?” .said Saif ad-Dawdal. -“l have,” replied the other-, and drawin(j; a 
(-ase from beneath his waistband, he 0 |)eued il and produced a lute, llaviiuj; 
luned il, he began lo [day and east all the company in a lit of laughit'r. He 
Ihen undid the strings and, having luned it in another manner, he played again 
and drew' tears from their eyes. Mounting it a third time, in a dilferent key, 
lie played and set them all asleiqi, even the doorkt'cpers, on wdiieh he look the 
o[»poitnniiy of retiring ami left them in that state. It is stated that the instru- 
ment called the kanUn (1 2) was of his invention and that he was the first who 
mounted it in its present form. Al-FarM)i led a solitary life and never went into 
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company; diiriri.i^ his residence at F)amasciis, he passed ihe jpc'ater part ol' hi> 
fime neai’ (he borders of some rivulet or in a shady (garden; there In* com- 
posed his Avorks and received the visits of his pupils, lie wrote most of his 
works on loose leaves and very few inquires, for wdneh reasoii nearly all his pro- 
ductions assume Ihe foiin r)r detached chapters and notes: some of them exist 
only in fra{;ments or unlinished. lie was the most indilTerent of men for the 
ihini^s of this world; he never fpive liiinself the least trouble to ac([iiir(‘ a liv(‘li- 
hood or possess a habitation. Saif ad-l)awlat settled on liiin a daily pension of 
four dirhems [two shilUn(jS and sixpence) out of the public* ti*easury; this moderate' 
sum hein/j; the amount to which al-Farahi had limited his demand, lie conti- 
nued to live with the same frii/jality up to the mouicnt of his d(‘ath. lie died 
at Damascus, A. 11. dllO (A.l). 1)50-1), a/^ed upwards of eijjhty years, and the 
fnneial si‘rvice was said over his body by Saif ad-Dawlat accompanied hy four 
olliccMs of the court. He was interred in the cemetery outside* the fjate called 
Hah as-Saj^hir. — Matta Ihn Yunus died at Ilajjhdad under the khalifate of ar- 
Uadi j so, at least, it is slated hy Ihn Said al-Kortuhi, in his classified list Tnba- 
bdf I of [diysieians rid\ I found in a miscellany the following; verses attrihnted 
to al-Fai*al)i, hut have no proof of th(‘ir anihentieity : 

Oiiit, 0 brollierl tlio place of the frivolous ami frequent the place of heavenly Inilli,-. 
This [(‘urllihf) dwellinf; is not for us a lasliiqj aho(|e; no hunian l)ein{{ on earth can av('it 
[the slrohe nf fate]. This man envies that one, even tVir [Ihinnn n fnrh etuhtn') less than 
[the lime for uHeriiiff] the shortest words. What are we hut a dio[) of seed on which 
. various fortunes have descended? fortunes always ready lo depail! 'the circuit of tiu' 
heavens is our fittest place; wh) therefore so much eajjerness for its central point {the 
earth) ? 

In the kimrtda I found these verses attributed to tin* shaikh iMnhaminad Ihn 
Ahd al-Malik al-Fiiriki, an inhal-hant of Baghdad, whom Imad ad-din, llie 
author of that work, sayv that he met on Friday the )8lh of Kajah, A. 11. ohl 
May, A.D. 11(30\ and that he died a few years hier . - Auzalatjh is a Tuikisli 
name. — Fdrdhi moms hclotitfintf lo Fdrdh, the modern Or/nr this city 

lies l)eyond as-Shash and near the city of Balasagliuu. All its inhahiiauts 
follow the doctrines of the inidm as-Shafi. It is one of the capital cities of the 
Turkish nation, and was called the Inner Farrih (Fdn^/> ad-Odkhila) to distin|piish 
it from the Outer Farab [Fdrdb al-Kfidrija) which is situated on the border of tin* 
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j)i'()vince of Fjirs . — liakhddliAn is a lowu on the Turkish fronlier, hcyontl the 
river Saihuii (vol III. p. ‘i."].’]), and lying near Kashgliar. — K/}i;lf(jhar is a larf{(‘ 
eily, silnaled, it is said, Avilliin the limits of the Chinese eiii|)ire (as-Stn). 

f1) Ai)U Itishr Malta Ihn VAiius {.}fatthw the son ofJvniLs], a Christ iaii and a luilive ot Raglidad, hold a 
IiIkIi r(!pulal-iou as a logician and as a fi‘acln‘r¥>t’ that science. He died at Ihighdad umler the Khalifatc of 
■ir-lliidi, (A. It. 322-.‘t2t), A. 1). OliiAtil). lie cinnposed a coinmeiilaiy on the hagofieni' t'orpliyry and a mitn 
her oi* other worlts, the lilies of >\hich are given in az-ZAzeni’s Tahnkdt ul-UukamA, That author stales 
that AhA Itishr once inaiiitaineil a discussion vilh the graiiunarian AhA Said as-SirAti (\ol. 1. p. .377) ifi the 
presence of the vi/ir Abit) l-l’adl Ihn al-l’iiiiU, snriiaiiied ihn llinzaha sic.). 

(2> In the MS. of the TahakAt ol-IInhimA. this name i.s written [JablAil). 

(.3) The Arabic title is as-^.Stimda at TahJe'i, a literal Iranslalion of the Creek vwiy.y, auscultatio 

phi) ska . 

ilajji Khalifa entitles this work SawAn nl’Ilukm (i TabahAl il--llnk<wiA. The author, AhA T-KAsim 
Said Ibn Ahmad Ibn Ahd ar-ltahmAn Ihn Muhammad Ibu Said nt^Taglilabl was horn at Almcria in the year 
A20 ^A h. 1021)), hut Ids faiidly heloiiged to Cordova. Uc was appointed kddi of Toledo by al-MAniAn Vah^a 
[Ibn lsma}l) Ibn /l'n-.\Au, and he coiilinued to lill thi.s office till his death. This event oecnrred in the 
month of ShawwAi, A. II. 402 (.lulv-Aug. A. D. 1070).— (/hn JinshkuicAI's Silat.) He composed also some 
other works nolieod by nl-3Iakkari. See Cayangos’ Utohnmnicdun Dipiasties in Spain. 

(5) The (triginal text has !; these words 1 have translated by mere conjecture. The same 

passage <*('eiirs in tin', life of al-l’AiAhi, given hv az-ZAzeni in his Tabahdt al-Hiikamd, hut there we read 

(0^ The MSS. read .5U.*',l)ut the Tahakdt al-llukatnA has ** fhe writer meant the five predica- 

bles. why did he not employ the word 

n I Az-ZAzeni, or rather al-KAdi al-Akram Ihn al-Kifii, whose work he abridged, has given a life of al-FAiAhi 
in his Tahakdt al-liukawd, which life is evidently extracted from that composed by the kddi SAId al-Kor- 
tnbi. The list of works allmled to by Ibn KhallikAii fills more than a page in the Tahakdt. 

(H) Saif ad-Daw lat look possession of Damascus in the year .335 ^A.I). 946-7). 

AC According to az-ZA/eid; he wore the .«d/i dress. 

(10) Had Saif «d-l)awlat answered: ir/fcrc / ow,AbA Nasr would have sat down without ((uilling the place 
where he stood. Having de.^ignatcd that place by the w’ord.s where / am. and Saif ad-Dawlal’s by the words 
u/tcrc thou art. be pretendp<l that these terms bad the .same acceplati on when ottered by llie prince. To be 
logically exact, Saif ad-DawIat's answer should lia^e been: Sit down qn the floor where thou art now 
standing. 

(11) 1 avow that 1 consider all this narration as a fiction. 

(12) The Kdndn is a sort of dulcimer. Mr. lane has given a figure of it in his Modern Egyptians. 

13 A z-ZAzeni makes the same statement. 
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ABU BAKU AB-RAZl (RHASES,) 

Abu Bakr Muhammad Ibii Zakariyu ar-Ra/j [natire of Rai) was a celebrated 
physician. Ibn .Inljiil (1) says, in his History of the Physiciaiis ; ‘‘He [Or-RthS' 
“ diiTcted the hospital al Rai and afterwards, under ihe khalifale of al-Mnk(ali 
“ ifnllah)<, the Imspital at Baglidad. In his yoiilb, be played on (he lute and 
“ cultivated vocal music, but, on reachiinj the a/je of manhood, lie renounced 
“ lliese oeeupalions, sayinjj that music j)roceedin.^ Irnm between mnstaclioe^ 
‘‘ and a beard had no charms to recommend it. Having then applical himself 
“ to (he study of medicine and philovsophv, he read tlic works on these subjects 
“ with the attention of a man who seeks to follow (he nutlK>i*’s reasonin.^s step 
“ l)y step; and he thus ac(piired a perfect aequaintam'c with (he depths of these 
“ sciences and appropriat(‘d to himself whatever irnlhs were contained in the 
“ ti‘eatis('s which h(? perust'd. H(.* then (‘omineneed atteiidinjj the sick and enm 
“ |)osed a qreat number of Iwoks on medicine. " Another writer savs ; “ Ih 
“ was th<’ ablest physician of that a^^e and (he most distinjpiislied ; a perfenl 
‘‘ master of the ai t of medicine, skilled in its practice and thorou/;hly /jroimdt rl 
“ in its principles and rules. Pupils lrav<*lled from distant counliies to receive 
“ the bene fu of bis tuition.' He <‘om])OS(al a number of usel’ul woi'ks on medi- 
“ cine, such as the //dici (rom/nW/c/isii’c , a larfje treatise in about thiiay volumes, 
♦“ which remains a standard authority for physicians and to which they n*fei in 
“ every doubtful ease. His JCvni [vollcctor) is also a lanje and useful work, and 
“ his hildh al-Akidh (21 is a voluminous production.” His abrul.;;i’d treatise on 
medicine, the Eildh is a work of ."real re))ul(‘, and lhou."h of .small 

extent, is hi(jhly appreciated; in tl.fs treatise, he fombines theory with piactiei* 
and furnishes essential inibrmation lor persojis ol all classes d . He r'ompj)sed it 
for Abu Salih Mansur Hm iNuh Ibn INasr Ibu Ismail Ibn Ahmad ll>n Asad Ibn 
Saiuiin, one of (lie Sapianide kinips, and for this reason, he (‘ntitled his book 
iil-ManS'Ari [the Mamurian). Besides these works, In* (;(»mposed many others, all 
of them indispensable [io phynkiom). One of his savings was: “When you can 
“ cure by a re^pmen, avoid having recourse to medieinc ; and when you can 
“ (‘ffcct a cure with a simple medicine, avoid employing a compound one.” Ih 
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said again: “Witli a learned pliysician and an obedient patient, sickness soon 
“ disappears.” And again: Treat an ineijnent malady with remedies wliirli 
‘‘ will not prostrate the slienglh.” Till tlieend of bis life, be continued at the 
head oF bis profession. He began the study of medicine^ at an advanced age, 
being then, it is said, upwards of Forty years old. Towards the close of a long 
life, be lost liis sight, and be died A. II. .‘HI (A. D. Ib‘ studied me- 

dicine under the physician Abu ’1-llasan Ali Ibn llabn at-Tabari (4), the author 
• )f the Fird'ilH al-Uikma and oilier useful works. Al-Tabari was at first a Chris- 
tian {a Jcfv}, but be subscc|uently embraced Islaniism. — We have already vol. /. 
/;. 101 explained the incaning of the word Hazi hialwe of Bed j . — As for the 
Samanidc kings, they were sultans of Transoxiana and J^boiasan, and one of (bi‘ 
best dyiias(i(‘s which ever ruled. The reigning monarch was styl(*d the Sultan 
o(‘ Sultans, and this title came to be considered as the real name of the sovereign. 
Tliey were distinguished by their justice, piety, and learning. This dynasty 
was ovei lhrown by Mahmud Ibn Subuktikin, a sultan whose lih^ we* shall give 
in this volume;. The Sainanides reigned during one hundred and two yt'ars, 
six months and ten days. — Abu Salih Mansiir, the prince mentioned in this 
article, died in the month of Shawwal, A. H. .‘iG.o (June, A. 1). 976); he was a 
boy wlien ai-Razi drew ii[) the Mans'Ari foi* his instruction. — Since wihing the 
above, 1 have seen a copy of this work bearing on the title-page an inscrip- 
tion, stating that it was composed for and named after Abu Salih al-Mansur Ibn 
Ishak Ibn Ahmad Ibn Nub, prince of Kirinan and Khorasan, and a descendant 
of Hahrain Kush (5). God knows best which of these sialements is true. — 
Ibn J III j 111 relates also, in bis History, that ar-Razi composed lor the same al- 
Mansur a treatise establishing the certainty of alchemy, and set out from Bagh- 
dad to present it to him. Al-Mansur testified great satisfaction on examining 
the work and, having rewarded the author with the sum of one thousand dinars, 
he said to him: “1 wish you to put in practice what you have laid down in 
“ this book.” — “ That is a task,” replied ar-Ilazi, “for the execution of which 
“ ample funds arc necessary, as also various implements an<l aromatics of gc- 
“ nuinc fpiality; and all this must be done according to the rules of art, so that 
“ the whole operation is one of great difliciilty.” — “All The implements you 
“ require,” said al-Mansur, ‘‘shall be furnkshed to you, with every object neces- 
“ sary for the operation ; so that you may put in practice the rules contained in 
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“ yovir book. ’ Perceiviri^j; l)ie priii(?e in carriost, ai-Hazi hesitated to undertake 
the task and deelarcd hisjnability to perform it. On this, aWJansur said : “ 1 
“ should never liave lliouj^hl a philosopher capable of deliberate falsehood in a 
‘‘ work represented by him as a §eientilie treatise, and wlueh will erejaije people’s 
‘‘ hearts in a labour from whieh they ean draw no advanlaj^e. I have (pven you 
“ one thousand dinars as a reward for this visit and the trouble which you 
“ have taken, but I shall assnr(‘dly punish you for eoininillin{>; a deliberate false- 
hood (6;.'’ lie. then struck him on the head with a whip and sent him olV 
to Ihighdad with a stock of provisions for the joinncy. Tliat stroke caused a 
descent of liinnour into ar-fta/d’s eyes, but hi* would not permit them to be 
lanced, dechuhig that lie had seen enough of the world. — Abu Muhammad Nuh 
Ihn Nasr, the father of (Mcmsdr)^ died in the month of the latter Rabi, A. H. 
.‘lAd (Aujgust, A. B. 954 . Abu ’l-llasan IVasr Ibn Ismail, his grandfather, died 
in the month of Ixajab, A. II. 351 (March-April, A. I). 043), and his gn*at- 
giandfather Abu Ihrahini Ismail Ibn Ahmad, on the eve of Tuesday? the I 'ith of 
Safar, A. II. 295 iiNov. A. J). 907 j, at Rukhara; he was born, A. 11. 234 (A. I). 
84S-0,, at Farghana. Abu Ibrahim wrote down Traditions, and honoured men 
of learning. Ahmad Ibn Asad Ibn Saman died at Farghana in the year 250 
^ A. D. HCi;, Hiese observations are foreign to oin* sidiject, but we wi‘re led 
into them by the drift of this discourse: they furnish also some important 
information. 


il) Aba DAwOd Snlaiimln Ibn lla.ssiln, sunianied Uni Juljul, was physician lo IlishAir al-Muwniyad billali, 
the Oinaiyide sovereign of Spain. Ibn Abi Osaibia’s notice on this physician will be (ound in M.dc Sacy’s 
AhdAUatif, p. 495. 

(2) In Arabic The right nroiiuncialion and the meaning of this title are unknown ^ 

■ to me. 

(3) An article on Abd Iblkr arHii/; will be found in M. NVttslcnfcld's Gesrhichie der Arnbischen Aerzte 
{history of the Arabian physicians). M Uciiiaud has given a notice on nr-BAzi in tin- Bioyraphie UniverseUe. 

^4) Abft ’bllasan AH Ibn llnbn at-Tabaii, an able physician, belonged to a Jewish family and was a native 
of Tabarislin. Having been forced by Hie troubled state of his native country lo Uikc refuge in Uai, he had 
#fecre'Abfl Bakr ar-lUzi for disciple, lie then proceeded to Sarra-man-rAa and composed his work entitled 
Firdits al-Hikmti {garden of f-voivicdge). This production, though not voluminous, contains sevculy dis- 
cowsts, which are subdivided into three hundred and sixty books. He had been secretary to MAzyAr (o. ill. 
p. 283), and afterwards made I' profession of Istamism lo the khalif al-Motasim. He then proceeded lo the 
court (of Baghdad) and b^jcaine one of al-Mulawakkirs boon companions. The words Babn ffabo* 

VOL.^111. 
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I and ar-JRabb names given by the Jews to the chief doctors of their law.— f/’drJ/iA «/- 

Uukamd, pp. Uhl, KiO.) — llabn is therefore Uie equivalent of Rabbi. There can be no doubt respecting the 
orthography of this word, as the author of the dictionary here cited, places Rabn after Rizk Allah aiid before 
the chapter of names beginning with Z. In some Arabic MSS. this word is erroneously written iTain \j- 
(5) In the MSS. the word /TOiA is written or^^r^S. Mirkhond aiid.AbCt I-KedA write this name 
Tchdpln or JAbin. Ibn KhallikAn may have perhaps written S . 

((>^ Literally: For thy rendering licit falsehood 


MUHAMMAD IBN MUSA IBN SHAKiB. 

Ahu AImI Allah Muhainniad Ihii Musa 11m Shakir was one of the three bro- 
thers after wlioin the art of engineeriinj; was called the contrivances of the sons of 
Miha{lnal hani M'dso' : Muliaminad, Ahmad, and aHIasan, those three hroilitM .s 
heiitf; celebrated foi' tlieii* talents in Hiat lint;. Animated with the noble amhi- 
tioii of learning; ihe sciences of the ancients and acqnirinf]; their hooks, they 
laboured to elfect this oltjeci and sent persons 'to brin(> ihem hooks from tin; 
country of the Greeks 1 ). By the oiler of ample rewards, they drew translators 
from distant countries, and they tluis made known the marvels of scietue. 
(jeoiueti’Y, en{;ine(’rin(^, the movements (of (he heavenhf bodies) (2), music, and 
astrolo(;y were the piinci|>al sulVjects to which they turned their attention, hut 
these were only a small number (of their aequiremenls), Tliey composed on 
(‘Ugineering an original and curious work, iilled with the most extiaord inary 
! factifj ; I met witli a copy of it, in one volume, and found it to he an excellent and 
highly instructive production. A thing which they, the first in Islamic times, 
brought from theory into pimTiee (3; (was the measurement of the earth); for, 
although astronomical ohsei’vers in ancient limes, anterior to the promulgation^ 
of Islamism, had executed tlie operation, yet no stateinent exists to prove that 
it had been attempted by any per son of this religion, except By thepiselves 
77rc al-Mamun had a sU’ong predilection for the sciences of tlie an- 

cients and a great desire of ]nitting their exactness to the test: having md 
in their productions, that the circumference of the globe is twority-four thou- 
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sand miles, or eight thousand parasangs, (three miles make a parasang, and 
that, if one end of a eord wore placed at any point on tlie surface of the earth 
and the eord passed round the earth- till the two ends met, that eord would 
hi' twenty-four thousand miles long, he wislied tfn^ prove the truth of tins 
assertion and asked the sons of Afiisa what was their opinion. They replied 
that the fact was certain, and he then said: ‘‘I wish you to employ the 
nu'ans indicated hy the ancients, so that we may see whether it he coi iect 
“ or iiot.” On this, they in(|uired in what country a level plain could lie found, 
and, heing informed that the desert of Sinjar was perfectly level, as also the 
country about Kufa, lliey took with them a nuinhci’ of persons on whose vera- 
I'ity and skill in this art al-\lamun placed reliance, and set out for Sinjar. On 
ai riving in the plain just mimtioned, they stopped at a spot wheie they took the 
altitude of (lie north jjole hy means of certain instruments,, and drove a picket 
into the place where the ohservation was made. To this picket iliey faslcnV'd a 
long eord and walked directly towards the north, avoiding, as much as jiossihle, 
anv deviation to the right or to the left. When the cord was run out, they set 
up another picket, and tied to it a cord, after which tlicy walked towards the 
north as before. Tl'ii'v continued the same opi'ration till they came to a place 
when.' they observed the altitude of the pole and found it to suipass hy oni' de- 
gree the altitude observed at the lirst station. Having already obtained the lengtli 
of till* inlennediate space hy means of the cords, they fonnd the distance to he 
sixlv-six miles and two thirds. From this they learned that every degree of the 
V ’/odiae (5) corresponded to a space of sixty-six miles and two thirds on the sur- 
face of the earth. They then returned to the place Avlien; they had driven in the 
fir'St picket, and, having fastened a cord to this picket, they weiu directly to- 
war'ds the south, operating as they had pr'cviously done when going towar ds, the 
north; that is, setting up ])ickels a. d fastening cords. When the cords cm- 
{rloyed in the opet'atioii directed Inwards the north were again run out, they 
took tire altitude of the pole and found it one degr’eo less than the altitude first 
ohseiwed. Their calculation was thus ver ified and {the muH ofj (heir undei'- 
takiiig oonrirmcd. Persons acaiuafnted witli aslionomy will uiwlcrstand tliis at 
the first” glance. It j& well known that the iiumlrcr of degrees in the zodiac is 
throe hundred and si;ttv ; for the zodiac is divided into twelve signs, and each sigrr 
into thirty degrees. There are therefore three hundred and sixty degrees in all, 
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and, if this sum he multiplied hy sixty-six and two thirds, the uumhcr of miles 
in a degree, we obtain twenty-four thousand itiiles, or -eight thousand parasangs 
(for the circumference of the earth). This is er'rlain and indubitable. When the 
sons of Mftsa returned to al-Mamiin and informed him of what they had done 
(he perceived that the remit) corresponded witli what he had read in the books of 
the ancients relative to the deductions of that people, and, wishing to verify the 
fact elsewhere, he sent them to the laud of Kufa, where they operated as they 
had done at Sinjar. The two calculations agi‘C(‘ing, al-Mamun acknowledged the 
truth of what the ancients had written on that subject.— This is the passage to 
which I refciTcd in the life of Abu Bakr Midiammad Ibn Yahya as-Suli, where 1 
said (voL III. p. 73) : Were I not apprehensive of extmdinff this article to too great a 
length, / should render this evident.- — The sons of Musa were* the aiUhors of vari- 
ous extraordinary inventions, some of which I should notice, did I not wisli to 
avoid prolixity. Muhammad Ibn Musa died in the month of the iirst Ral)i, 
A. II. 250 (January, A. D. 873). 


(1) Or: /"rom yl«'a Atmor ar-llOm). 

(2) The term haralidt is the equivfiloit of harabdi an nujAm. 

(3) Literally: from possibility into action, 

(4) The author has hero made a lon^ phrase and forgotten to linisUU. 1 have supplied the ellipse. 
i;B') The author should have said : of the meridian or of a great circle of the sphere. 


IBN SINAN AL^BATTANI (ALBATEdNlUS), 

Ahu Ahd Albh Muhanimad Ihii Jaldr Ibn Sinan, a native of Ifarrau and an 
inhaldtant ofar-Bakka, surnamed al-Battani, was a famous calculator and astro- 
nomer, and the author of the astrmiomkaJ work entitled) the Sabean Tables 
Zij ns-Sdbi). He execiit(?d ^nany eiirious Mlronomical) operations and made 
eorreet observations. His observations were commenced in the year 264;(A« D; 
877'8),and he continued them till the year 30G (A. D. 918-9). In the year .‘^9 
; A. I). 911^2 , he drew up his table of the fixed stars^ He w<is the pariigoh of 
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the age in the art which he cnhivaterl, arid his operations furnish a proof of 
his great talents and extensive information. He died in the year diT A, D. 
029-30), at a place called Kasr al-Hadr (the fortrm of al-lfadr)^ on his return 
from Baghdad. I know not if he professed the doctrines of Islamism ; his nanu‘, 
however, indicates that he was a Moslim (1). He made two editions of his 
Zy , the second of which is better than the first. His olhei* works arc : the Mari- 
fat Matdli 1-Burtlj (knowledge of the rising-jdaecs of the zodiacal i^igns; in ilie 
interval between the quarters of the sphere (2); a treatise on. the (piantitv of 
the conjunctions (fi Mikddr il-lUMldl) (3), a treatise in which h(‘ explained the 
four quarters of the sphere; a treatise on the appreciation of the qnanlitv of 
the conjunctions ; an explanation of Ptolemy’s (Jaadripartlhm[ ^ etc.— /h///hn, 
or, according to Abu Muhammad Hibat Allah Ihn al-Akfhii ; o;, Billdni^ UM'aiis 
belonging to Batldn or Bitldriy a place in the province of Harran. — Al-Hadr is an 
ancient city near Tikrit, and situated in the desert between the Tigiis and the 
Euphrates (G). As-Satirun the lord of al-llad r, was besieged bv 

Ardashir Ibn Babek, the first (Samnidc) king of Persia, who took th(‘ (hv and 
put him to death. Alluding to this event, Harilha Ibn Hayaj, hettcM* known 
by the appellation of Ahu Duwad al-Iyadi (7), said: 

1 soc that death has descnidcd from al-Hadi upon the lord of its people, as-SAtiri'in. 
The vicissitudes of lime liave overthrown him, after his possessing a kingdom, pros[)o- 
rily, and pearls hiddmi (from sight). 

* Some attril)Ute these verses to Haiuala Ihn Sharki. Adi Ihn Zaid al-lhadi (JS 
also mentions this place in the following vcise : 

And the brother of al-Hadv, when he built that place, and when the Tigris and al- 
Khabijr (9) paid him Iribuir. 

The name of al-lladr frequently occurs in poems. According to a statement 
repeated by Ibn HJsham (vol 11. p. 128) in his Nun tar-BaadU ii was Sa{)ur Zu 
l-Aktaf who besieged aUTIadr; but this is an error. — Sdlirdn is a Syiian word 
signifying ; the real name of as-Saiirun wos Daizan i Ibn Moawia. 

paizan was an idol adored in the times of ignorance (anterior to the promulgation 
of hlamism)y and its name wds given to different men. As-Satirun ])elonged to 
the tribe of Kudk and was one of the provincial kings ' p. 74 of tim rol. ^ \Micu 
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tlu\st‘ princes inc( ^vilh the dosi{];n of waging war against the other kings, they 
ch(»se as-Salinin for their (‘hief on account of Jhs power. Ardashir besieged 
him during four years witliout being able to subdue him, As-Satirun !md a 
dau(;;h(er of e\ti’erne beauty called ISadira . the same of whom a poet said : 

Al-Iladr, al-lMirbAa, and Iho l)ai»k of alli-TbarlhAr (10) are deprived of the pre- 
sence of Nadira. 

rin* I'ustom of tite people there was, that, when a female had h(‘r periodical 
indisjmsiiion, tliey lodged her in (lie suburb. INadiia, being unwell, was lodged 
in the siihurl) of al-lJadr, and, looking out one day, she saw Ardashir, who 
was a very handsome man, and fell in love with him. She then sent 1o him, 
offering lo ojien the fortress and admit him, piovided lie married hoi*. Having 
made her conditions, (she hetra\jed ihe city; and Ardashir fnllilled his promise. 
Aulhors) as to the means which she pointed out to Ardashir, so that he 
was enabled to take the fortress. Al-Tabari says that she directed him lo a la- 
lisman whicli was kejit there: ihe peo])lc knew that he could not take the place 
(ill he found a grey pigeon, which, after its legs had been stained with llic 
menstrwi of a hluc-cycd virgin, would ali/jht, when let loose, on (lie wall bl' the 
foriress; the talisman w'ould then fall and tlie fortress he taken. Ardashir did 
so, and devastated the fortress after giving it up to pillage, and exterminating the* 
inhabitants. He then departed witlrlNadira, and married her. It happened al’lei - 
wards that, one night, as she was unable to sleo]) and turned from side to side in 
the bed, Sahur (1 1) asked her what pievenled her from sleeping.* She replied: 
‘‘I never yet, sinee the first' moment of my existence, slept in a rougher 
bed than this; 1 feel something annoy me,” Saliur ordered the bed lo be 
changed, but she was uiiahle to sleep, and tlic next morning she complained of 
iier side. On examination, a myrtle leaf was found ad liering lo a fold of the 
skin, from which it had hronglit hlood. Astonished at the circumstance, Siihiir 
asked her if it was that wliich had kept her awake? She replied in the (iirirma- 
tive. *‘lIow then,” said he, ^‘did your father bring you up?” — ‘‘He spread 
“ me a bed of satin, and clothed me in silk, and fed me with marrow, and cream, 
“ and the honey of virgin bees, and he gave me pure wine to drink'.”— “ The 
“ same return which you , made your father for his kindness,” replied SabAr, 
“ would be made much more readily to me!” He, then ordered her to be lied 
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by th(! hair to tlie tail of a horse, whicli galloped off with her aud killed her. 
The ruins of al-lladr are still in existence with the remains of various ediliees, 
hut, since that time, it has never been iuhnhiled. — This is a long narradoii, and 
I insert it only on account of its singularity.— I read in another historical work, 
that al-llattani went to Baghdad, whence he .set out again and died on his wav, 
at (he fortress of al-Hadr, in the year already mentioned. Yakut al-llamawi 
.says in his ilushlarik: “The forlre.ss of al-lladr is in the neighbourhood of .Sa- 
“ inarra, the city erected by al-Moia.sim.” God knows best! 


(It rii(‘ aiioBslors n(‘ al-llauAni \'cre Saboaii.s. 

(2) ill Arabic: g-Ij .i This is pt'ihaps a tiftiitisc on the. niodctil ciilculatinf; rlic littn- 

^ 'y ^ 

■/oiiial .‘imjililutlt! of the signs of the Zodiac for every latitude. 

^2) This seem, s to be a treatise on (lie eoiijunclioiis and eclipses of , the sun and moon. 

(i) The Arabic title, is Arbd Makdldt {four disrour.m). This (realise, on judicial aslrolti);y vas lust iiiui- 
laledby Ibndilui Ibii as-Salt, whose translation \\as reviewed and corrected by Uunain Ibn Ishnh. 

(‘il Ibn KhallilvAn speak.s of nl-AkiVini in vol. 1. p. 252 of this vvork. According to the antlior t»l ilie ."Sn- 
ji)m, he died A. II. 5211 1 .\. 1). 112<.l . 

(d; In the Memoirs of the (ieofiraphical Sorietij, vols. IX. and \1., will be found an acconiK of llie [iicx'iii 
s(iile of al-IIadr. It wa.s the capital of the celebrated .i/-ZabbA. See Uasmussen’.s Additami ntu mi liisi. nr. ji. 2. 

(7i Aboil limind dtml le veritable noni lilait llArilha, fils dt‘ lladjadj L.' , 

^ • -w ^ • 

issn <riyAd (ils tic .\izAr,‘ tMait uii poete du temps du paganisme. l.a plnparl et les meillcures dt' >es pucNicv 
sont ties descriptions de chevaux. ll est regartl^ coininc un modeic cn cc genre. Abou Douad ^lant ebe/ Hai ith. 
lil.s de Uenirmim, run des chefs de la Iribu deCheibAii, perdit un fils de raaladie. llftrith, stm lidie. loi pava 
le prix dusang de ce lils et lui dit tpie ionics les fois qu’il |M‘rdrait un enfant, un ebameau on un auiir ani- 
mal, il lui cn payerait le prix. Suivanl .\bou Obeitia, riuHe cl le proiecicur trAboii Douad ijui loi lint n 
laiigage ctait CaTi lils de MAma I’lyadiie. D’aulres racontent que trois lils (I’ Vljou Douad ayant (‘(t* ass.;>vim N 
parun cerlaiu lUkiyn lils d’Auiir de in Iribu de IlchrA, le roi Muundhir Ibn Ala .Assema. a (a 

cour diiquel Abou Douad, so trouvait alors, lui pnya 200 ebamcaux pour le prix dii sang tlecbacun de m-v lil^ 
(juoiqiVil on soil, rexpression de ,5u.3 e.st deveoii proverbinle pour dt'signer un lnV,f ci un piuicc- 

leur gtbnirciix. Abou Douad qui etaii grand con 'aissciir eii cl'cvnux, fnl charge par le roi Mtiuiidlur Ibu Ma 
.issema du soin do ses haras.— A. Caussiii tie Perceval.) 

(8) See vol. I. page 180, note (0). 

(9) AI-KliKbftr, a river of Mesopotamia, falls into the Euphrates at al-Karklsiya. 

^10) The river ath-ThartliAr passes near aUHndr and falls into the figris. 

(11) The author meont to write Ardashir. He eoniniils the same fanli lower ibiwn 
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AIUT L-WAFA AL-IUJZJANI. 

Abu ’l-W ala Muhannuad ]l)u Mubanimad Il)i) Yaliya Ibn Ismail Ibn al^Vbbas 
al-buzjani, (lie eolebralcd ealeulalor, was one of ihc most distinguished masters 
fn (be scieiiec of gcomelr^, and be deduced from it certain corollaries which had 
till tb(?n remained undiscovered. Our shaikh, the very learned Kamal ad^din 
Abu *l-Falb i\lusa Ibn Yunus (1), (may God be merciful to him!) was deeply 
skilled ill (hat branch of knowledge and he highly extolled Abu ’1-Wafas works, 
lakiiig them as guides in most of bis investigations and citing the authoi’s 
words as a conclusive authority. He possessed a riundier of Abu ’l-VVafa’s 
books. Ahu ’1-Wafa composed a good and useful treatise on the manner of 
linding the length of the chords of arcs (/? Isiikhrdj aUAiitdr] (2). He was boi*n 
on Wednesday, (lie lirst of Ramadan, A. H. 328 (June, A. I). MO), at Ruzjan, and 
he died A. 11. 387 (A.D. 997) (3). — Uuzjdn is a small town of Khorasan, between 
Herat and INaisapnr. — Aliu afa visiteil Irak in the year 348 (A.D, OolhbO). 

I found the date of liis birth, as given above, in (he Kitdb dUFikrest, by Abu 3- 
Faraj Ibn an-Nadim (vol, /. ji). 630), Init that writer does not mention the year 
of hisdeadi. I therefore left it in blank when drawing up this article, hoping 
(0 find it la(er; as it was my main object in this work, as 1 have already said in 
(he yneface, to mark the dates on which distinguished individuals died. 1 after- 
wards found the year of liis death in the historical work of our shaikh Ibn al- 
A (hir i wL IL p. 288), and 1 inserted it here. Upwards of twenty years elapsed 
from the time in which I commenced this biographical w ork before I discovered 
(he dateof Abu ’l-Wafa s death. 


(t) His life Nvill be found in Ibis volnmc. 

‘2} Tlie Itiblioihhjiie Uu Roi ]>ossesscs 0n alinagest attributed to AbO 'l-Wiifiir. (n the T Arikh al-Hukamd 
we liiid Uie following list of liis works : the Slandzil \stati ns)^ a good arilbructical treatise i ati explanatiop 
of al-KliowArezrui’s ireatlse on algebra ; an csplanalioii of the Mbrk of Dibphantus on alg(ebra ; an eiplanatipn 
of Ibn Yabja’s work on algebra; the Mudkhil, or introduction to arithmeltc ; the Kitdb M-^Udfdhin fl U-ka- 
fi ma sfamiilahu Diofantos fi kilabih {proofs of the rules employed by iJiophantps in Ms toork), 
^Ihe Kitdb Isiikhrdj mablagh il-Kaab bi-mat mal tea ma yatarakkab minhd \thii obtd^’iiny of the qnnount 
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of the cube by a d ubie miiltipficntton, nnd of the other (fimbimUums cfferted by that operotion), .m iilni.i- 
gpst, a treatise on tlie use of the sexagesimal table. 

3) AhiVI-Waf;^ eontiiiued to resule in RaghdaU till bis death, lie died in the month of Itajab, A. II. ;t88 
{June-July, A. 1). tlb8', ftl-llukutnd.] 


JAR ALLAH AZ-ZAAL\KIISIIAI;L 

Ahn ’l-K;'isiin Aliihiiiud Ihii Omar Ilm Aliihammad Ihn Omar al-Kliowateznii 
az-Zamakhshan", tlic (»roal, master fimtltn) in the sciences of koranic intcr[)reta- 
(ion, the Tratlitions, (];rammar, philolofjy, and rhetoric, was incontroverlihlv the 
Hisl /mdm o( tht* afje in which he lived, and he al leaded Stndenis troin all (jiiar- 
lt*rs hy liis lessons ifi various hranches of knowledfje ^1). lie learned grammar 
I com Ahu Ahwlar Alansiir. Az>Zamak)ishari was the anthor of those admirable 
works, the (rcuct^/cr , a production the like of which had never hePort^ 

appeared on (he inlerpivlation of tin* Koran, the Mnhdjdt Inil-Masdil in-Nahauiya 
(ipiestiom on points of tirnnmar); the al Mu fra d tva %Murakkobfthe simple and com- 
pound [expressions] ) in the Arabic language ('21 ; the Fdik (^smynmin(j\ on (he 
interpretation of the Traditions; the Adsds al-Baldyhn • principles of rlorptence)^ a 
|)hilt>logical Nvork; the Uahi H’Abrdr (the vernal season of the just ) . d); tin* Fusils 
akikhhdr (the sufueHUmes of historm) (4'!; the MiitashdMh Asdma 'r-Hmedt (names 
of historical traditionists which are liable to be confounded unth others); lln^ an- 
Nasdih al-Kibdr (the great book of counsels) ; tlie an-Nasdih ns-Sighdr (the lesser book 
of counsels); the Ddlla tan-Ndskid (the stray camel of the seeker) ; the ar-Tidid fi Ilm 
al-Fardid {the instnictor in the science of inheritance-shares); tJie Mufassal (drawn 
up insecii 07 iSy treatise on gia;niiniar,whieii has oeenpied numerotis eom~ 

mentators (5) ; the AnmMaj (spedmenjj a treatise on grammar (6) ; the al-Mufrad 
wa H-Mmvallaf (simple and compound terms)^ a grammatical treatise; the lhiils\al- 
Masdil (leading qvesttons)y on jurisprudence ; an explanation of the verses cited 
in the grammar of Sibawaifi (vol, 11. p.S96;; the Mustaksi (profound investigator)^ 
treating bf the proverbs of the desert Arabs; the Satnim al-Arabiya (the genius 
of the Arabic language) : the Satvdir al-Amthdl (current proverbs); the Diwdn at- 
Tamaththnl (collection of simik^^ the Shakdik a^i-Nomdn (anemonies, ' being a 
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trcalke on the merits of [Abu Haiiiraf amNomih); llu' Shdf mhi Kalihn as- 
Shdfi {the remedy of hesitation in speech, lakerL from the sayings of as-Shdftj ; tlie 
Kistds {balance], on pi-osody ; the Mojam al-Uuddd lexicon of deftnilidns) ; I lie Min- 
hdj {hightcatf , a treatise on the fiinclaineutals [of theology); the Mukaddama 
tal-Addh (^introduction to philological sciences ; a diwihi ol’ epistles ; a diwdn of 
poetry : the ar-Bisdln ton-Ndsiha f epistle of good advice); Amdli {dictations) on va- 
rious branches of science, etc. lie coinnienccd the composition o(‘ his Mufassal 
on the lirst of Ramadan, A. H. o1.3 December, A. D. 1 1 111), and he rniished it on 
the hrst. of Muharrain, A. II. olo 'March, A. D. 11 ‘21). rrcvionsly to this, 
he had travelled to Mckka and resided there for some time, wlienci* he d(‘rived 
tin* title of Jdr Allah {neighhoiir, or client of God), and Ik* was desifjnated liy this 
apj)('llation as by a proper name, I h(‘ard a C(‘rtain shaikh say that a/-Zainakh- 
shai'i had lost one of his feet, and that he walked with a crutch (7 . lie lost it 
in Khoware/m, where be lia| penc<l to be ti*avcllinf^ ; bavin(j eneouuteied on his 
wav a heavy storm of snow joined to an intense frost, his foot fell olV. lie t ar- 
ried with him a cerlilicate attested by a fjreat number of persons who knew the 
fact to be true; this he did lest those who were not acquainted with tin* I’cal 
nature ol’ the accident which had liclallen him, mi(;ht suppose; tliat his foot had 
been out olf in punishment of some crime. The snow" and frost frcipietitly allect 
the exlnmiitics of the body in those le.jpons and cause lliem to fall off. This is 
particularly the chsc in Kliowarezm, the coid beinfi; excessive in that country. 
I myself have seen numbers who lost the extremities of th(‘ir body fi'om tliat 
v('ry cause; th(*reb re the persons who liave never witnessed suel^ thiiujs should 
not consider ih(*m as improbable. I read in a liistorical work composed bv a 
writer ol' later times, that, win n az-Zamaklishari went to Raj^hdad, he had an in- 
terview w ith tlie llanilite doctor ad-l)aniaf^hani(8\who asked him how he lost his 
foot. To this question a /-Zamakhshari replied ; •^Throu(j;h an imjireeation uttered 
“ by my mothei*. when a child, I caufjht a spai'row^ and lied a (ord to its lej;; it 
‘‘ escaped, however, into a hole, and, in tryjiq]; to draw it out, I pulled its foot 
‘‘ oir with the cord. .My niQther w"as so deeply grieved at this that she ex- 
“ claimed . ‘May God cut olV the foot of hat wret(;h (0) as he has cut ofl’ the 
“ ‘ foot of the spaiTowI’ When I reached the age at wliich students set out on 
their tiavcls, I proceeded to Bokhara in pursuit of knowledge, and broke tny 
leg hy a fall off the animal whieh 1 was riding I’he results if this aeeident 
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\\v\v. so grave, that ani|Hitation iMM’anie rKM-essary.'’ Almighty (iod Ix'si 
knows winch of these statenn'iits, is true! A/.-Zamakhshari puhlirlv professrd 
the doctrines of the Afolazelites, and it is r<*lated lliat whenevei’ lie went to s(*c 
any of his acquaintane(‘S, licensed to have himself announced hv the dooi‘-k(‘Cj>cr 
as Ahn ’hKasim tin; Motazelile. When he lirsi composed his Kashshdl\ lie com- 
menced the introdnclion of it with tliese words : Vrahr hr- unio God frho hath 
created the Koran ;'10), and on being told that, if he let th(‘ ])assage stand so, 
(he juihlic would rej(‘ethis hook and no one would wish to procnn' it, he altiMi'd 
the phiase thus; Prahe hr Unto God who hath phn’cd (jaalo. the Koran; the vc'ch 
to ]daec hcai’ing, with them the Molazelitrs , the signilication of to nratr. I’lic 
examination of this point vvonld lead ns, howcAcr, loo fai’. In a great niindicr 
of <‘opies f have read : Praise hr unto God who hath sent down (anzala the Kornn^ 
hut this is a eorrecli<ni made hy other persons, not hv the author. Tin* hdfiz 
Ahn "I'ahir Ahmad as-Silali vol. I. v. 8(», addressed a letl(‘r fiom Alexandi ia to 
az-Zamakhshari, who was then making a devotional residence at Mekka, leqnest- 
ing IVom him a lieciuM* to t<‘ach his works and that information which he had 
gathered fi*om az-Zamakhshari’s own lips. The latter returned an unsatisfac- 
tory reply, an<l, the following year, as-Silali wrote to him liy a pilgidm, renew- 
ing liis apjilication, and rcrjuesting a licence in the most pressing manner. T<* - 
wards the conclusion of his letter, he said : ‘‘Let not , jfour rrvrrrncr , and mav 
“God continue to favour yon, place me under th(‘ ne('essity of rene\\ing mv 
“ ajiplication ; for the distance is great, and aheady, last year, yon answered 
“ in a manner wliich did not safisly my wishes, In acceding to my re(pn*st, 
“ you will lay me under deep obligations 11 I shall here give a part of az- 
Zamakhshari’s reply, and were I not unwilling to lengllicn tJiis article, I would 
give both the recptesl and the answer: “I, amongst the illustrious learned, am 
like, a dim star amongst the lumii tries of the heavens ; like a cloud devoid of 
water compared with th ' clouds of morning which cover the plains and the 
hills with their fertilizing showers; like the race-horse distanced hy Jus com- 
petitors; like the kite among (ho nobler birds. To entitl(‘ a man the very 
“ learned (alldma) is like placing the points on the aldina 12 '. Learning is a 
“ city which none can enter but hy knowledge aexpjired from hooks v)r oral 
“ transmission : these arc its two gales, and at either I should appear wdth a 
“ very slight stock of acquirements, and (in that placc"^ my shadow (appearance) 
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“ woiild he even less than that of a pehble [in the plain . \s for (lie knowledjje 
‘‘ 1 have acquired from (»i*al Iransmission, I derive it. fioni a low and shallow 
‘‘ source and it is unsiippfu ted hy (he autliori(y of men versed in erudition 
or illusd’ious for talent ; as for the kuowled."e I have acipiired from hooks, i( is 
“ a mere pool, not d('ep (‘uojifjh lo I'caeh (lie month ; a vsli(^ht dro|>, insuflicieut 
‘M,o wet the lips.” Further on he says, mentioning at the same time the 
[lieces of poetry eomjiosed in his praist; hy poets and men of talent ; pie«'es 
which if is unnecessary to reproduce: “Let not the woids of such a one or 
of such a one respecting me lead thee into delusion, for that proceeded 
“ from their being deceived hy the vainished exteiior (of my reputation) and 
from their ignorance of my foul interior; and perhaps they might have lieeii 
induced into error hy (lie good services which they saw me render to tlie 
“ (rue helievei’S, hy my extreme condescension for those who sought instruc- 
‘Mion, hy my disinterested conduct ^towards them, liy the kindness and the 
“ favours which I liestowed upon ihem, hy my independent spirit which scorned 
‘‘ worldly cares, by iny attending to my own conci'i’ns and avoiding to meddle 
in those of others. 1 may havi? thus appeared a gi cat man in their eyes, and 
“ they, being mistaken as to my real worth, attrihuled to me {virtues) which I 
‘‘ had not the slightest right to claim. In saying this, I do not mean to depre- 
elate my real merit and act according to the saying of al-llasan al-Ilasri 
‘‘ (roJ. /. p, .‘570 who observed, in allusion lo Ahu Fake’s addressing (the Mas- 
innsj in these words : 1 hare become your chiefs but / am not the best of you ri 'i), 
“ that it >vas the duly of the line believer to depreciate his own merits. This 
“ is hy no means my case; I only tell the truth to one who in(|uircs into mv 
“ chaiaeler and my aeqiiirvnients in oral and written learning, who desires to 
“ know the masters whom I met and undei' whorA 1 studied, and to appreciate 
“ the extent of my learning and (he limits of Uky talent. I have therefoi'e ac- 
(juaihted him with my real character, communicated to him the secret which 
“ I kept concealed, displayed to him all my hidden defects, and told him of my 
origin and rise (15). The place of my birth is an ohscAirp village in Khowii- 
re/ju, called Zamakhsha I ; and I heard nr/ father, to whom God he merciful! 
say : ‘ An Arab of the desert who happened to pass hy, asked the name of this 
‘‘ ‘place and of its chief man; having received for answer, Zamakhshar and 
“ ‘ ar-Iti(lf)dj he observed that there was ho good either in sharr f evil) or TOtdd 
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‘ {repnhe), and would not (jo near it. I was horn in llio rnotilh oF Itajah, 
“ ‘ 467. To God all pi also is duo ; may the divino blessiiuj he on Muhaniinad, 
“ ‘ his Family, and his companions MO) ! * ” — Such was the termination oF this 
ccriilicate oF licence in which az-Zainakshari made a lorif^ cxpaliation without 
returninf; a positive answer to as-Silafi’s recpiesl (1 7). I do not know wl>c!h<‘r lie 
{javc him a licence at a later period. In traditional iniorinalion, one p(‘rson only 
intervened hetween me and a/-Zamakhshari : he had (jiven a licence to Zainah, 
tin* daughter oF as-Sliari, and I received one From h<‘r, as I have alreadv int n- 
liori(‘d i VoL I. p. 551). Amongst the verses oF az-Zaniakhshari which are in 
genei'al (’irculation, we may notice the Following: speaking oF them, as-Sainani 
(vol. If. p. 156;, who mentions the author in his Supplemcnlj says: “The Fol- 
“ lowing lines were dictated to me From memory, at Samarkand, hy Ahmad 
“ Ihn Mahmud al-Khowarezmi, who staled that they had hec‘n recited to him at 
“ Khowarezm hy a/-Zamakhshari as his own:” 

Tell Hoda that we want her not; and that she need not borrow' (18) the lai{;»* eyes ot 
tiu! {;azelles (to tew[jt «,s afill). For we now bound our dosires to one whosi; eyes are 
narrow, and Cod will reward those who bound their desires. She [u'how 1 lore] is 
fair (19) and scornful; but 1 have never yet found, in this world, pure enjoyniont, un- 
mixed with pain. Never shall I forget the time when I conrted her near the, meadow, 
on (he bank of the lake wdiich reeeived the waterfall: “Bring me a rose,’’ said 1, 
meaning tin* rose of her clicoks ; bnl she umhu'stood me not and answered : “ Wait for 
“ me; in the twinkling of an eye I will bring it.” — “Nay,” I replied, “ I cannot wail.” 
— “ There is no rose here,” said she, “except these ehei'ks.” — “ 'Tis well,” said 1, 
“ what you have there w'ill do.” 

In an elegy on the death of Ahu Modai* Mansur, \hv ( (frammarian) ahove-ineu- 
tioned, he said : 

She said: “Wlial pearls (tears) are those whiih fall in two lines from \oiir eves?” 
1 replied: “These are the pearls imorims) with which Abii Modar tilled niy ears and 
“ which now fall from my eyes.” 

This is similar to the following, hy the kadi Abu Bakr al-Arrajani (rol. L 
p. 134): as they were contemporaries, I am unable to say which of tliem bor- 
rowed tlje thought from the other 

I wept, only on hearing the news of their departure whispered to me hy om; who 
bade mo adieu. Those (tears) are the pearls which they deposited in iny ears, and which 
I now pt^ir forth from my eyes. 
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Those verses nrv taken from a long ajid hrilliant kontda. The lollowing piece, 
attribu((‘d to al-Kadi ’hFadil voJ. Jl. p. 111), eontaiiis a similar idea : 

Bestow not on me a second glance ; th(‘ first sufficed to rc[)ay my love. I have words 
of yours Iroasured in my licart; never shall I deny the tn‘asure which love confided 
to my (”U’e- Beccive now in drops from my eyes those treasures which you deposited 
in my cars. 

Amongst the passages by other poets which he cited in the KaMldj\ he intro- 
duces the following, in his commentary on these words of thesl)/Yt/ of the Cow; 
God is not ashamed to propose any parable a)batsocrer ; a ynaf, or an objrrl siirpnssbK] 
it fin littleness j : !20) : 


0 thou who s(‘est the gnat spread its wings in the darkness of the glootny night, who 
observest the veins in its neck and the marrow in those shunlcr l)on(*s, — pardon a ser- 
vant who hath repented of the taiiUs <;onimitted in his youth. 

A man of talent who recited these lines lo me in Aiepjx), told me that az-Za- 
makhshari had given directions that they slionid lx; in.serilxul on lii.s own tomb. 
Th(‘ same person then recited to me l lie verses which follow, and informed me 
that the author designed them for his own epitaph ; 

Almighty (loci I here, in tlx; bosom of the earth, 1 have; become thy guest; and the 
rights of the guest arc acknowledged by every generous host. As a gift of hospitality 
bestow on me the pardon of my sins; the gift is great, but {;reat is thy hospitality. 

A friend of mine mentioned to me that he found the lollowing lines inserihed, 
at SawakitijOii tlie tomh of Aziz ad-Oawlat Rihan, the prince of that island : 

Know, 0 men 1 that death withheld me from obtaining the object of my hopes. Let 
that man who hath the })Owerof working {out his mkaiion), before the arrival of death, 
fear the Lord. 1 am not the only person brought to this .stale; all shall be brought to 
the same state as mine. 


Az-Zarnakhshari was born on Wednesday, the ‘27th of Hajab, A. IF. 467 
'March, A. I). 1075), at Zamakhshar, and he died on the 9th of Zu ’l-Hijja, A.H. 
538 (June, A, D. 1144), at Jiirjaniya, itr Khowarezm, subsequently to his 
return from Mekka. An elegy composed on his death eontained the following 
line : 
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'riie land of \I(4ka drops tears from its oyos lliroiifjli j][riof for the deparlnve of JAr 
Allah Maliimlid. 

Zamahhhar is a laqjo village in Kho^va^ezln. Jurjdniyn is ilie eajdlal of Klio- 
\var(‘/in; Yakut al-Ifaniawi says, in his Kiulb al-Uffhhhi : This city is called 
K()7'l'dnj in the language of the iidiahilants, Init this name has heiMi arahici/ed 
“ into Jnrjaniya. It is situated on the hank of the Jaihun Ojrt/s 

(1) Litcrallv: And tho saddli'-ha^s \\('rn f lod {on to f/o) unto him on /icrount of his liianclK^s (ofsciemr . 

>2) This is a xny rillo; it m;i> sifmify: 1st, Iho simpli* and fompound proposilimts ; 2dly, lln‘ simple 

ami rompound nnmt'rals isee di‘ Sary’s !,Taiiiinar, 2nd od. lorn. T. p. 517 ; 3d]y, the simplf* and eornpoiiml 
proper names. 

(.'i] Some e()iiies of this vorU are. in flu* Itih, du Hoi. It is a larj^c cnlleetion of ;wu'C«lo(es. classed aceordifif; 
to tlieir .sohjeels. 

i'll Proliahly l)isfori<’al faels «hieh lea>e a l;^stin^ impiessi(n» on llie mind, 

.*)' I )ia>e diseoM'ii d two copies of (his exeelleiU {fminniatieal (realise in the Hib. dn Hoi. 

(0^ ,M. de Saey ha.s f.M\en an extract from the Anmiidnj in his .inthologie grammntiralc. 

H) Or perltaps: With a ^^ooden leg. The word h«!4 been already rendered hy rrutrh, in the first 

volume of lliis >NorU, page !)57, hut it does not occur in our dicthmaiies. 

',R' Ahi‘1 Jaafar Muhammad Ihu Ali Ihn Midianimad ad-T)AmaghAni a jurisconsult of the Hanililc s«rf,a< ted 
for some sime as hddi of al-Karakh 'thr suburb of Hngbdad). Having resigned his offiee. he east aside the 
tin'Iasdn, or rloetor’s hood, and on(erc<l iiito the service of (he khalifas chamberlain {lidjib). He was of a 
noble and generous eharaeter, and ati able slalesmah. He diedA.il. 1518 [\. 1.). 1125-?)).— (Viijdm.) 

(9) Tbe wor<i tlie .superlative of .\ x', is fVeijuentIv employed Milh the sense of nrrursvd u'trtrh. 

The expression J..v 3 uM (u/itd rdsu I hohi. nit off his orrursed head) imisi he familiar to those 

who have visiled the Harhary Slates. 

>10) According to the orlhodov Moslim doctrine, (he Koran is the uncreated word of (lod. 

(lit Literally: an<l to him [ijou] in return for that {may there be) an ample recompense. 

(12) To iindersland thi.s, it must be recolleeled that rerlain oflicial papers must reeeive the sultan’s aldina 
before they ran be eotisideVcil valr<l. The oldmn ecmsisls in a short phrase o' motto wrillen in large i liarac- 
tors otr the document. As each prit:. • lias a particular uldmu which he never ehanges, every person knows il 
familiarly and can read it at first jtif hl, even tlm gh the diacrilit tl points, so essential in Arabic writing, be 
omitted, as Is usually tlie case. Az-/nmaUhsbari here menus to say that alldum {the wry learned) is as vain 
an addition to a man’s name as the points are to an aldma; if the man he really learned, every otn* knows it, 
and the title is needless.- As-Silafi had evidently slyled him the very learned in the adilre.-is of (he letter, and 
this title az-Zamakhsharl, Avitli aflTected modesty, di.sclaims. 

(13) Literally : it is rcccnl in origin and inferior in nuthoriiy. 

(14) See Ab9 Tlakr’s addresis to the Moslinis in Kosegarlen’.s Tabari, pars I. [). 21. 

(15) Literally : of my seed nni of my tree. 

(10) M. llainaker has given tbe text (*f Ibn KhalHkAn’s notice on a/-Zamokhshari. with a Latin translatioti ami 
lew^d notes; i»t his Specimen Cataloyi i}TSS. t.uyd, Hat. In some cases he appears to me to have adopted 

Also readings, and the manner \\\ which he has rendered this letter is by no means satisfactory. 
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i17) Ibii Kballlkaii .should have inforniod us >\h.it itnpres.sioii ibis singular letter left on as-Silali's mind. 
A 2 -Znniakhshari, in a tone of the deepest modesty, affects to disclaim every title to learning and renown, 
whilst he very adroitly euumeralos his own good qualities and cites all the poems composed in his honour. 
1 suspect that this ironieal production imposed equally upon the simplieily of as-Silali and of our author. 

(18) fhe true reading i.s li/. 

(19) Here all the pronouns and adjectives which refer to the beloved are in the masculine gender. 

.20) Koran, sftrat 2, verse 24. 


AI511 TALIB AL-KADl L-lSPAIIAiNl. 

\bu Talih Alahinud Ibti Ali Ibn Abi T;ilib Ibii Abd Allah Ibn Abi ’r-Baj«i at- 
Tainimi aUspaliani fa w ember of the tribe of Tamhn and a mlirc of hpahdrC, 
gfiMHally known by the apjicllatlou of al-Kadi and the aiitlior of a system of con- 
troversy (vol* [. p. ‘id? studied jurisprudence under Muhammad Ibn Yafiya 
the martyr (voL fl. p. 0*28}. Me excelled in contioveisy and composed on that 
art a taalika(Vj wliieb atte.sted his eminent talent, his skill in the investigation 
of trudi, and bis superiority over nearly all bis rivals. This work, in wbitdi 
he combined [the principks of) jurisjiriideiice with {their) demonstration, became 
tl\(i text book of professors in their lessons on controversy, and tliost; wlio did 
not refer to it were only prevented from doing so by the inability of their mind 
to seize on its subtle reasonings. Great numbers studied with profit under bis 
tuition, and he olilained the reputation of being a most able doctor, lie pos- 
sessed the highest abilities as a preacher and was vqrscd in liiauy sciences. lie 
taught for some time at Isjiaban, and died in the ihonth of Shaw wM, A. 11, .'i85 
(Nov.-Dec. A.D. 1189). 


(1) See vol. II. p. 2^. 
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MAIIMIJB IBN SUnUKTIKIN. 

Abu ’I-Kasiiii Mahniiid, (he sou of INasii* ad-Dawlal Abu IMausiir Subuktikiu, 
l)ore, at lirst, the surnanie of SiHf ad-Dawlat (nrord of the mjnrr , bur, on b(;lnj> 
nominated to tlie siihanalc, after the death of Ids father, by il»c irndni kluiUfj al- 
Kadir billali, lie received from idm the titles of Vamiii ad-Dawlat ru]ltt hand of 
the cmyirc) and Amin al-Milla Qhe Irmly friend of (he faith". It was by tliese 
appellations that he rontinued to he known. His father Subuktikiu arrived 
at Bukhara in the rei/jn of Null Ibn Alansur, one of tliosc Samanidt; kiri(js ol‘ 
whom we liave s[)oken in the life of Abu Bakr Aluliaminad ar-PuV/i the physician 
(vol. III. p. 310), to which city he Had accompanied Abii Ishak Albtikin (1', in 
the quality offpaiid chambeilain. As he was the main diroitor of all Albtikin’s 
allairs, Id's Intelligence and decision of character led the great ollicejs of the 
('inpire to prognosticate his future elevation. When Abu Ishak went to re])laee 
bis fathei' as govm nor of Ghazna, the emir Subuktikiu accompanied him as com- 
mander of his troops and grand cliambcriain. Abu Isliak died soon after his 
ar rival, and as none of his relations were capable of replacing him, the people 
felt the uei'cssity of chosing a ruler. After some debates, they agreed to confer' 
the command on Subuktikiu, and, having engaged theii’ fealty towards him, they 
acknowledged his authority. When his power was solidly established, be began 
to make hostile ini’oads on the frontier s of India, and lie took a great number of 
foi’tr’csscs in that country. Numerous combats, too long to relate, were fought 
between him and the Hindoos, and a short period suniced to increase the extent 
of his empire, form a mighiy army, replenish his colTcrs, and lill every soul with 
the terror of his name. t)rie of hi: conquests was the territory of Bust, and 
amongst the prasonei’s who then fell into his power was Abu ’l-Fath Ali Ibn Mu- 
hammad M-Busti, the poet of whom we have ah'cady spoken (rol. IL p. 314), tind 
who was then scci'etary to Bai Tuz (2), the. kin.g of that countr y* Al-Busti en- 
tered into the service of Siibuktikin and became his prime minister and coufi- 
(lent; but the history of these events would lead us too far*. The emir Subnk- 
tikin at length fell sitA at Balkh, to which city he had proceeded fr om Tiis, 
and, feeling a longing desire of again seeing Ghazna, he set out for that place, 
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ill as he was, and died on the way, in the month of Shaahan, .A. IT. ^387 (Aug.- 
Sept. A. U. 007). llis body was placed in a collin and carimlto Gha/na. A 
nnnd)er of contemporary poets composed elegies on his death, and the follow- 
ing linos were pronounced on the same subjec^t by his kdlib Abu 3-Fath al- 
Bnsli : ‘ 

On the death of NAsir ad-din wa ’d-l)a>vlat (the champion of relUjion and of the state), 

I said: “ May the Lord receive him with honour I The empire which he Ibimdcd threal- 
“ ons ruin; it is thus, thus, that the day of judgment will arrive 1” 

Some time after his death, a man of talent passed by the palace, and j>er- 
if eiving it much dilapidated, he pronounced these lines : 

On thee, solitary dwelling! may God bestow his benediction I thou hast unconsciously 
awakened in my bosom feelings of love long dormant. A month ago, I saw thee quite 
new; alas! 1 did not think that the vicissitudes of time could ruin these abodes within 
a month ! , ' 

The emir Subnktikin nominated for snceessor his son Ismail and rec'oni- 
'meuded to bis protection his other sons and the rest of his family. The grand 
eJiaml)erlains and the principal generals of the; ai niy having embraced the cause 
of (he new monarch and acknowledged his aulhority, he took his seal on the 
llirone of the sultanate, issued his mandates and examined the state of (he pub- 
lic treasury. Whilst Ismail was thus exercising his power at Ghazna, his 
brother, iIkj sultan Mahmud, wrote to him from llalkh in Khorasaii, on receiv- 
ing intelligenee of his father’s death. In this document, which was drawn up 
in a Very concilialory style, he said: ‘‘My father appointed you his successor 
“ and preferred you to myself, because 1 did not happQii to he msar him when 
“ he died; liad I been there, he would not have been able to aeeomplisli his 
“ designs. It is therefore our interest to share in his wealth as an inherilanee 
“juid that you remain at Ghazna, where you are, whilst I govern Khorasan. 
“In this agreement we shall find onr uuitnal advantage and finstratc the hopes 
“ of our enemies. On the contrary, if the public discover that, dissensions 
“ have arisen between us, we shall iiKT»‘ the lisk of losing our kingdom.’' 
Ismail refused acceding to this proposal, and, being of. a weak and easy temper, 
he yielded to the turbulence of the soldiery and emptied his treasuries to satisfy 
their exorbitant demands. iMahmud then set out for Herat and wrote again to 
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his hrollic]*, Imi his elTorls only served to auf];nu‘iU Ismail’s false s(‘ruiitv. 
Ilaviiijj siK cccdcd in ohlainin(T the siij)port of liis linde Heghrajnk and of his 
hrother yVhu InMuzaffar Nasr Jhn Subuktikin, wlio >vas tlicii governing tin* 
provinee of Thist and who hastened (o obey Ins orders and follow him, he fell 
that with these allies he eonld boldly undertake to atlaek-his hrother Ismail in 
(ihazna. Having laid siege to the eity at the head of an immense army, he 
earned it after a severe eonlliel. Ismail, forced to take refuge in the citadel, 
ap])eale<l to the elemeney of his brother Mahmud, and, having obtained his 
j)ardon, he surrendered at discretion and delivered up the k(^ys of his treasures. 
M’he sultan Mahmud then proceeded to Halkh after leaving some experienced 
ollieers as his lieutenants at Ghazna. Subsequently to this conquest, he had a 
I'riendly interview with his hrother Ismail, and said to him : ^‘What would you 
‘‘ have done to me, had I fallen into your power?” The eaj)tive prince being 
iheii excited by wim*, good-natuiedly replied: “I should have sent von to a 
castle and provided you abundantly with whatever yon required; with a dwell- 
“ ing, jJUjges, female slaves, and snflieient means for your support.” Mahmiul 
immediately resolved on tn'ating him in the same manner; and, having sent him 
oil’ to a fortress, he ordered tlie governor to furnish the prisoner wdtii whatever 
he desired. When the snltau Mahmud had fully eslahlislu d his authority, he 
eneonntered in battle and defeated some of the lieiilenants whom the Samanide 
sultan of Transoxiana had established in dilTerent parts of Khorasan. Tlie pro- 
vince of Khowiirczrn was thus detached from the Samanide enipiie in the year 
(A. 1). 999;, and passed under the domination of Mahmud. Ilis power 
being now^ consolidated, the irndm (khalif) al-Kadir hillah sent him the imperial 
robe and conferred on him the titles mentioned .in the eommencemeiit of this 
article. Seated on the throne of the empire wdth the emirs of Khorasan drawn 
up in a double line before, him to pay him homage and testify their respect, 
Mahmud authorised them to sit down after having given public audience. He 
(h^h engaged with them in friendly conversation and bestowed on each ol them 
and on his pages, the officers of liis court, his favorites and his servants, an in- 
credible quantity of pelisses and valuable presents. All the authority having 
passed into his hands, and the provinces of the emjnrc being completely united 
under his sway, he iinpv. 3 cd on himself the duty of making every year an expe- 
dition into India. In the year 393 (A. D. 1002-3}, he obtained possession ol 
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Sijistan, without sinking a Mow; the generals and governors who coinmanded there 
having consented to acknowledge his authority. He still continued to pursue his 
con([uesls in India, and he carried his arms into regions which the banner of 
Islainisin had never yet reached, and where no aArot nor verse of the Koran Jiad 
ever been chanted before. Having purified that country from the filth of poly- 
theism, he built in* it numerous mosques and places of prayer; but the history 
of these pi oceedings would lead us too far. On .'H hieving the eompiest of India, 
he wrote to the court (adrDiwAii al-iziz) of baglulad a letter in wbicli enu- 
nieralod the cities of that country wliich God had subdued by means of his 
arms, and mentioned that be had broken the idol called Sumenat: According 
to the Hindoos,” said lie, ‘‘ this idol giveth life, iiitlictelh dealli, workelh wliat 
** it willetb, and dci idcHli what it pleaseth ; if it feci inclined, it curelh every 
malady, and it sometimes ha|)pens, to their eternal misery, that sick pilgrims on 
visiting it arc cured by the goodness of the air and by exercise; this incr(‘aseth 
‘‘ their delusion, and crowds comc! to it on fool and on horsebac’k from distant 
“.countries : if they olitain not the healing of th(‘ir maladies, they attrilmti' it to 
their sins, and say: ‘ He that does not serve him faithfully, meriteth not from 
^ him an answer.’ They believe in transmigration, and prct(‘nd that tlie 
souls, on ([uitting the bodies, assemble near this idol, and are born again in 
“ whatever bodies it pleaseth. They believe also tliat the ebb and How of th(‘ 
“ sea arc the signs by which that element is enabled to testify its adoration. 
“ In conserpience of these opinions, they go in pilgrimage to it from distant 
“ countries and frnm crrnj deq) viillmj (H); ,thcy olTer it pi'cscnis nf Jic highest 
“ valu(“, and there is not in the countries of India and Sind, even iri the farthest 
“ herders and in those re gions where a dilVerenI religion is professed, a king or 
“ a snhjeei who hath iiot ofl’ered to this idol I lie most [irccious port ion of Ins 
wealth: licneo, the wdkfs 4; settled on it consist of ten thousand well-known 
“ villages of tliose eomitries, and its treasury is filled with all kinds of riches. 
“ It is served hy one thousand hrainins ; three hundred harhers are there to 
shave the heads and boards of the pilgrims on their arrival; three hundred 
‘‘ yontbs and live liundred females sing am! dance at its gate, and each indivi- 
“ dual of iliese classes receives a fixed sum out of the wakfs settled on the idol.” 
The Mosliin army was se[)arated from the fortress containing this false divinity 
by a desert of thirty days* journey, notorious for want of V’atei and the dilli- 
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cnlty of its roads, which arc always covered l>y,thc sands. The sultan Alahimul 
haviiifj selected lliiriy thousand horsemen out of his numerous army and spent 
immense sums on their equipment, marched witli them a|jjainst the fortiess. 
which they found to he strongly forlidcd. After a siege of three days, thev 
l arried it and entered into the house of the idol. Around its throne, lli(‘y re- 
maiked a great numher of other idols, some of them in .gold and otliers orna- 
mented with every vari(‘ty of precious stones. These, the Hindoos pietcnded to 
he tlui angels. The Mosliins hurried the idol,, and found in its eai s upwards of 
thirty rings. Mahmud asked the people the meaning of those rings, and was ' 
informed that each of them represented one thousand years of adoration ; hr*- 
lieving, as they did, in the eteinity ol' the world, th<‘y pietcnded (hat their 
idol had heeii- worshipped during more than thirty tliousand years, and that a 
ring was placed iji its car at the expiration of each thousand y(‘ars’ worsliip. 
The details on this suliject would lead us however too far. Our shaikh \\m 
al-Alhir 'vol. ll. page 288} states in his IlistorY, under the year 'i l 'i, that a 
king of one of the fortresses in India made him {Mahmxld .1 great numher 
of presents, One of whieh was a bird in tlie form of a dove, the eyes <>f 
which watered when poisoned food was served at, table. This watei*, on llow- 
ing out, changed into stone, wliieh, when rnhhed and applied trv (he widest 
wounds, healed them up. — The learned Ahu Nasr iMnhammad Ihn Ai)d al- 
Jahhar al-Othi composed on the life of Malimud a eelehrated work, called al- 
Yamtni (5). Towards the eommyncement of this history lie says 0): “ H<‘ 
“ reigned over the Kast and its two extremities; over the hosom of the uni- 
verse and its two Jitid that, for (he purpose of rargiiig the fourth 

(limate, with tlie contiguous portions of the third :ind the fifth, inider the 
“ rule of his empire; — of ample kiagdoins and extended states into 

“ the grasp of his possession; — ^()t redneing its emirs and grandees with royal 
“titles under Ids sway as trihularies ; — of nicking them take refuge from 
“ the strokes of fortune under the shade of his empire and his government; 
“ - of humbling the mouarehs of the earth lie.fore his might ; — of fdling them 
“ with the dread of his majesty j—of making them apprehend the suddenness 
“ of his attacks, though distant their abodes, and despite the intei venlion of 
“mountains and V^l!‘ 7 s; — of forcing the Hindoos to hide in the bosom of 
“ the earth at the mention of his name, and of making them shudder hef^iv 
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ilu* blasts ( oniiiig from liis coimlry; — for, from the time of his tlnr 

“cradle and leaving tlio hreasl, — from the moment that speech undid the* 
“ knot of liis longue and that lie could exjircss his thoughts without the aid 
“ of signs, he had occii[)icd his longue witli prayer and with the Koran, en- 
“ tlamed his soul wifli the love of the sword and the spear, extended his 
“ amhition towards the highest aims, and fixed liis wishes on the governing 
“ of the universe. Witli his companions, his sports were serious, Jiis toils 
“ incessant ; grieving over that ol‘ which lie liad no knowledge till lie knew 
“ it well, sad hefort' dinieulties till lie smoothed them hy main force (7).” — 
The Imam al-llaramain (coL IL />. 120 1 mentions, in Ids work entitled Mufjhith 
ul-Khalk fi ihhlinr il-Ahakh (assisler of God-s creotnres m the selection of what is 
fiiesi)j (hat the sultan Mahmud followed (he rite of tlio imdm Ahd llanifa, and, 
lieing zealously devoted to (he seieiieeof tlie Traditions, the shaikhs used to teach 
(hem in his ]iresenee and explain to him their meaning xylien retjuired. Per- 
ceiving that the gr eater part of those sayings agreed (in their prescriptions) with the 
doctrines of the mdm as-Shafi (i*. //. p. oGO , he <‘onceived douhis (respecting the 
excellence of the rile which he professed) and convoked in Marwa meeting of Shalite 
and Ilanefite jurisconsults for (lie purpose of obtaining (heir opinion on the rela- 
liv(? superiority of these two systems. The; juris(*oiisuIts agreed that a prayer of 
two rnkas should he said in the presenec of (he sultan, tirsl according to the rite 
of as-Shafi and (hen according to (lie rite of Ahu Ilanifa, so that he might exa- 
mine and redeet, and choose that which wa^ the bettor. These prayers were 
said hy al-Kall'M al-Marwazi (voL i/. p. 2G}, who commenced by a complete pu- 
rificalioii and tlie fullilment of all the conditions re(]nisitc (for the validity of the 
prayer), such as the purifK atiou, the sntra ;8), and the turning towards (he kibla; 
he then proceeded with the main points [arkdn), the postures {hiydt }, the conse- 
(lated usages [sunan], tlie acts prescribed hy decor am (dddb), and those imposed 
as obligations ( far did), accomplishing them all fully and pcrfcetly ; this being 
(he only manner of prayer authorised liy as-Shafi. lie then coinmchced a prayer 
<d’ two rakas according to the system of Abu llahifa, and, having clothed him- 
self in the cui ricd skin of a dog (0 , and daulied one fourth of his body\with 
ail impure matter (10), he made an ablution with date wine (1 i), (being in tlie 
heart of summer and in the desert, he was soon surrounded by flies and goals ;; 
this ablution being performed in the contrary way (12), he turneil towards the 
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kibln and began the prayer witliont having inanifesfed the intenlion of doing so 
whilst making the pijrifieation (13); he then pronounced the I akhtr in IVrsian, 
after wliieli he read this vci sc of the Koran in Persian : (/?/ hmjck sebz (14; and 
stooped Ins head to the ground twice, liken cock picking up corn (15), without 
leaving any interval between these motions and without making the prostration,* 
he next pronoimccd the profession of faith ((aslmhliiid) and (iiiished by hreakiug 
wind backwards (16), without even marking the intention of pronouncing the sa- 
lutation, Such,” said he, 0 sultan ! is Abu Hanifa’s mode of prayer.” The 
prince replied : ‘*lf it he not so, I shall put you to d(!ath, for no religions man 
“ would authorise such a prayer.” The Ilanifite doctors denied it to he tlieh' 
master’s, on which al-Kaflal ordered Aim Ilanifa’s hooks to he brought in, and 
the sultan directed a ChristiaTt scribe to read aloud the system of each itndin. Il 
was then found that the mode of prayer as represented by al-Ka(l‘al was really 
authorised by Ahu llanifa ; and the sultan abandoned the Ilanllitc rite for that 
of as-Shafl. So far the Imam al-Ifaramain. — I'he sultan Mahmud was distin- 
jpiishcd for his meritorious acts and the virtue of his conduct, llis hii th took 
place on the 6lh of Muharrain, A. 11. dOI (Novemher, A. I). 07l)j and he died 
in the month of the second Hahl or on the lllh of vSafar, A. II. 422 (April, 
A.l). 10d1),at Ghazna. Some place his death in the year 421. llis sou Mu- 
hammad, whom he had designated for successor, then mounted the throm , 
and united in his l^vour the vows of all classes by a prodigal distribution of 
dotiations. When he had estahlished Jus power, he received a letter from 
Ins brother Ahu Said Masud, who happened to he absent when their lather 
died and had then set out from Naisapur. The courage of Masud and his 
higldy di{pu(ied hearing gained him the. hearts of the people, and, as he pre- 
tended that the imdm al Kiidir hillah had invested him with the government 
of Khorasau ami conferred on hin the title of an-Nasir li-din iliah (tbe cham- 
pion of God's religion) wi'li the pelisse, the collar, and the hrac<*lets, he sne- 
ceeded in forinir.g a strong party, whilst his brother neglected the adminis- 
tration of the state and plunged into a life of pleasure. The troops having at 
length resolved on dethroning him and transferring the supreme anthorily to 
Masud, they arrested Muhammad and imprisoned Itim in a fortress. The 
emir MasAd, having thus obtained possession of the kingdom, had numerous 
encounters, too long to relate, with the Seljukides. In the life of al-Motamid 
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Ibn "Abbad wc have related the dream concerning Masud (17), and to that 
article we refer the reader, lie was slain in the year 430 (A. D. 1038-9) (18), 
and his empire hill into the possession of the Seljnkides. Of these events we 
liavc already given a sketch in the life of Toghriil Bek, the Scljnkide (roL Ilf. 
pufje 229), and related Masud’s coiuluet towards them, with the manner in 
which they conquered the empire. — The words dw bergek sebz signify Itifo 
[small] green leaeesy and this is the meaning of th(‘ word miidMmmaldni which 
occurs in the Koran (19), 


(1) NVho was general of llie armies of Khoriisan, according lo tlie historian al-Olhi, in his Yamlni, 

(2) Or7*a/ TtXz according to the MS. of al-Olbi, foods Ducaurroi. 

(3j Koran, sdral 22, verse 28. 

(4) See vol. I. p. 49. 

(jj; The Ilih.du Uoi possesses two ancient and excellent MSS. of the Yannni. It is with shreds and scraps 
of this work that Ibii KhallikAn has composed the greater part of the present article. 

(6) See MS. fonds Asselin, fol. 8 verso. 

(7) This is not an unfair spcoinien of al-Oihi’s inflated stjle. The whole hook is written in the same strain. 

(8) The sutra means any thing put up before one engaged in ^wayer to prevent others from intruding on 
his devotions «* it may he a stone, a pillow, a spear, a sabre, a lamp, etc. 

(9) According to the Hauifile doctrine, the fanned skin of every animal, except tlie hog, is pure. — (See 
d’Ohsson's Tab. gdn. <ie I'Emp. 0th. tom. 11. p 3*2.) 

(10; The excrtmenis of every animal not lit for food invalidate the prayer, if they cover more than one 
fourth of the body, or of the dress, or of the oratory. — (Ilunilitc doctrine, in d'Ohsson, t. II. p. 9.) 

<11) The expressed juice of every plant and fruit is impure, except the juice of the dale (na6W\ says Ahh 
llanifa. This decision is founded on a tradition set forth in t\w Ulishkdt al-Masdblh, truuslaUoii of Matthew s, 
vol. I. page 108. . , . 

(12) The regular mode of making the abintion w ill he found in d'Ohsson, tom. II. pi. 14. 

(13) Sec on the niya or intention what d'Ohsson says in his Tab. gin. t. II. p.78. 

(14) These words mean tvw green itwes. They are a very inadequate translation of the \^ord 

which alone 8)nns,lhc 64th verse of the Hath sOrat of the Koraru The final k at bergek I suppose to be the 
sign of the diminutive. In Ihe'Hanilite )aw»bo6kg, It is laid down that at least Ihr^ verses of the Koran should 
he recited during the prayer. Perhaps Abft ITanlfa may have said that, three w^ds of It sufficed. The Stila-. 
iites do not admit the validity of the prayer in which the passages of the Koran are pronounced in any'Other ^ 
language than Arabic. . 

(15) This is however coridemned by Mohammad (see Matthewl’ A/fahWl, yol.l. p. i^) and by the IFaniTues 

themselves (see d’Ohsson, t.II. p. 89). ' • v • 

(16) ftad the prayer not been already finitbed, this alone would have rendered it inyaUd.— In ibe \ 

Jumdn. a treatise on the Ilanilitc gcctifllm Dakniak, MS. of the hib,.d}» i?oi, No. 741, W found 

a rcfdlatlou pf this anecdote, The author attributes To the ^afiles the ridiculous forth) of prayer wbteh '! 
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sucli sc.'indnl <o the sultan, Nvho, says ho. was induced hy their Unfair conduct, to hccoine a Ilanilile. 
He tncntiou^ithere that Vatidh ad-Itnwlat coiiiitosed a treatise on llanintc jurisprudence, entitled fiitrth 
nt-Tafr\d^ a >voik which bears a high reputation in (Hiaziia, India, and Sind. Ibn Dakmftk's refulaiiftn doe> 
not appear to me condusive. 'l^lie 31S. in question is written in the hand of the author. 

(17) This anecdote is not to bn fniiinl in any of our MSS. 

(18j In 4^2, according to Abft 'l-Fcda. 

dO) Mudhdmmatdin signifies two t/urderts of a dark tjreea enfour. 


MAIIMII) THP: SIXJl'KIDE. 


Ahu'l-Kasim Mahmud Ihii Muhammad Ihu Malak Shah llui A I|j Arslan as- 
Saljuki, surnamrd Mu^jhith ad-din was otic of the most iJhis- 

ti ious mouarrhs of (he Seljuk dynasfy. We havi; already spoken of his fathei* 
p. 2d() of thin f:oL) and some of his relatives, and, in the setpiel, wc shall noliee 
his (pandfaiher and other members of the same family. In the life of al-A/a/ 
^^Aztz ad-(lin] Abu Nasr AhmaJ Ihn Hamid al-lspaliani (voL 1. p. 170^, the unelt* 
of iho hdtib Imad ad- din (voLIIL p. ‘106), wc liave indicated some eireumslanees 
of his history. Abd ’l-Kasim Mahmud ol)(ained the sultanate on (he death of 
his father, and, on I'riday, the ‘idrd^of Muharruin, A.H. 512 (May, A»l). I I 18 , 
in the khalifale of al-Musta/diir hillah, prayers were olTered up for him in (he 
tdlvof Ba(jhdad, aeeordin/j to the custom of that court in its proceed inf*\s with 
the Seljuk mouarehs. He was (hen al (he a;je of puberty, full of liveliness and 
intelligenee, and well versed in Arabic; he knew heart a great ({uarKily of 
poetry and proverbs ; in history and hiograjihy he displayed consideral)le ae- 
quiremeuls and he manifested a st' ong predileelion for men of learning and 
virtue. Tlie poet Hais-Bais (t:o?. 1. p. hhtV went from Irak for the pui’pose of 
seeing him, and celebrated his praises in the well-known kasida rhyming in d, 
which begins thus : 

Unsaddle the camels, now emaciated and submissive to the rein, and let them feed; 
long has been thy nocturnal march, and the deserts complain under the heavy tread of 
Ihy caravan. 0 you who travel by night ! fear no longer sterility or danger ; [here) the 
shrubs are lender and tlie sultan is MahmAd. By the awe which he inspires, extremes 
are united ; and, in the narrow path leading to the fountain, the sheep and the wolf 
walk together. 
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For this long and brilliant poem he received from the sultan an aniple recoin- 
pense. Malunhd married successively the two daughters of his uncle, the sultan 
Sinjar(ro/. /. p. 600), as we have already mentioned in the life of al-Aziz al-Is- 
pahani. Towards the end of his reign, the empire was much enfeebled and, its 
levenues were so greatly reduced lliat, one day, being unable to furnish the 
necessary funds to the brewer, he ordered some of the (empty) treasure-chests 
to be given him, that be might sell them and purchase what he lequired. A 
short time before his death, Mahmud went to Baghdad, and on his return, he 
fell sick on the way. Ilis malady having increased in violi^nee, he died on 
Thursday, the loth of Shawwal, A. II. 525 (Septemher, A. 1). 11d1). Ibn al- 
Azrak al-Fariki (voLIIL p.'M'i states, in his History, that he died on the 15th 
of Shawwal, A. II. 52V, at the gate of Ispalian. He was buried in that ciiv 
and had for successor his brother I'oghrul Bek. This prince died A. H. 527, 
and his brother Masud succeeded to the throne. We shall give his lift*. Mu- 
hammad Shah, the son of Mahmud Ibu Aluhammad, was the same who l)esieged 
Baghdad with Zain ad-din Abu ’l-llasan Ali Ibn Baktikin, the prince of Arbela, 
in the year 552 (A. D. 1157;, or 553, a('cording to the statement made hy oni* 
aliaikh Ibn al-Athir (ooL Ih p. 288 , in his lesser historical work, entitled alr- 
Ufiheki (1). jVIuhammad Shah died in the inontJi of Zu 1-IIijja, A. II. 554 (I)ec.- 
Jan. xA.f). 1150-60). We have marked the date of Zain ad-din\s death in onr 
article on his son Muzalfar ad-din, prince of Arbela (vol. IL p. 535). Muhiini- 
mad Shah died outside the walls of llaniadan; lu* was born in the month of 
the latter Babi, A. 11. 522 (April, A. 1). 1 128). 


1) This is n history of the AlAboks of Mosul. 


AUMALIK AL-AAl)IL NUB AD-DIN. 

Abu ’1-Kasim Mahmud, surnamed al-Malik al-Aadil (the just prince) W\v ad- 
din (lif/ht of rcligioit/ f was the son of Imad ad-din Zinki (vo/. !• p> 539), the son 
of ak-Sunkur (vol. 1. p. 225). On the death of his fadier at tin- siege of Kalat 
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.laal»ai', lie was serving; under his orders, and Salali ad-din MnJiannnad Ihii 
Aiyub al-A"a/jhisani, havin|; then passed into his service, he marched with the 
Syrian army to Alepjio and occupied that, eify (lie same year, wiiilsL his hro- 
Iher Saif ad-din* Ghazi (vol. IL page 440) (ook possession of the city and 
province of Mosul. On the third of Safar, A. II. 5'il) v "11^)4), 

Nui' ad-tiin laid sicj^e to Damascus, which was ihen under the l ule of Mujir 
ad-din Abu Said Ahek, the son of Jamal ad>diti Muhammad, the son of Taj 
al-Mnluk Jhiri, the son of Zahir ad-din To^jhtikin, the atdhek of the |irince 
Dukak (1), the son of Tutiisli, and on Sunday, the 9th of (he same month, 
h(‘ occupied the city and (jave Einessa to Mujir ad-din Ahek in exchaiu;e. lie 
suhsetjiicntly deprived Ahek of Einessa and bestowed on him (he town ol‘ 
llalis. Ahek removed thither, and after residing there for some time, he 
procc(‘ded (o TIaghdad, in the reign of the imam al-Muktali (U-nmr illah\ 
and obtained from that khalif a pension for his support. The atdbrk Muin 
ad-din (Aikt) Ibn Abd Allah was an enfranclused slave of Toghtikin, Abek’s 
great-grand fa (her. INur ad-diii tlum subdued the other cities of Syria, such 
asilamat and baalbek, of whicli he re-edilled the walls, and he occujiied tiu* 
(lie places intervening lietween thosi' two capitals and Manbej. fie took also a 
number of fortresses on llui frontieivS of Asia Minoi’, such as Maiash and lla- 
hasna, the foimcr in the month of Zu M-Kaada, A.ll. 5G8 (June-July, A. D. 1173), 
and the latter in Zu ’1-Ili jja of the same year (July-Aug.). Towards the end of 
Hhe month of llamadan, A. 11. 559 (August, A. D. 1104 , he reduced llarim, in 
the coiuitry \under the dominaliim) of the Franks and took besides upwaids of 
fifty fortresses, amongst which were Azaz and Banias. He then sent Asad ad- 
diu.Shirkuh {voL L p, 6‘i(); three times into Egypt, and in the third, the sultan 
Salah ad-dlu was established as lieutenant in that counti y, and had i\ur ad din’s 
name struck on the coinage and pronounced in the public prayer [khotba). 
Of this eventAve need not enter into further particulars, as we give a fnllci* 
account of it in our notice on the sultan Salah ad-din. INur ad-din was a just 
monarch, pious and devout, a strict obscrvei* of the law, partial to virtuous 
men, a firm champion in the cause of God, and indefatigable in works of charily. 
He built colleges in all the great cities of Syria, such as Damascus, Aleppo, Ha- 
mal, Emessa, Baalbek, Manbej, and ar-Rahaba, as we have already stated in 
tlic life of Sharaf ad-dln Ibn Abi Usrun (voL IL p, 33) : in Mosul he erected 
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rlie inosqiK* {called^ after al-Janii aii-Nuri; in llamal, anollicr, the same 
wJiich stands on t lie hank of the Orontes ; in Edessa, another; in Manbej, an- 
oiIh*!*; and in Damascus, an jfiospital and a Tradition school (ddr al-Hadtth)» 
TIis merits, monumeiUs, and glorious deeds surpass description. On account of 
the proximity of their respective states, a number of letters and conferences 
])assed between him and Abu ’1-llasan Sinan Ibu Sulaiman Ibn Muliammad, 
surnamed Rashid ad-din, lord of the Ismailiau fortresses, cliief of the Batinites 
of Syria, and’ the person from whom the Sinanian sect took its name. At one 
time, Nur ad-din >vas under the necessity of writing him a threatening letter, to 
which he received the following answer, in verse and prose ; 

“ O you who threaten us with the stroke of the sword! may my power never rise 
“ afjaiu if oiicc overthrown by thee! A pigeon dares to threaten liie hawk! the hyenas 
of the desert are roused against tlic lions! Von slop the mouth of llie scirpenl with 
“ yoiir Huger; let the paiu which has befallen thy finger suffice (lu‘e. 

“ AVe have examined your letter in sum and in detail, and have appi ceiated in 
“ word and in deed the dangers with whi<‘b it tbreatens us. Admire the .fly 
‘‘ buzzijig in the ear of the elephant ! and (be gnat which is coniited as an oni- 
blem (of littleness ‘2)1 Already, before you, other j»eople have held a similar 
“ discourse, but wc burled deslniction upon them, and they had none to assist 
them! Do you mean to oppose the truth and uphold falsehood? They who 
“act perversely simll know* the fate which awaits them! As for thy words, 
that lliou w ilt cut off my head and (ear my fortresses from (hr; firm inoiiii- 
tains wdiich sustain them, know' that these are delusive thoughts^ vain ima- 
^ Aginations; for the siihstamo is not destroved by the destruction of its acei- 
AA dents, neither is the soul dissolved by the maladies of (he body. Dow' wide 
“ the difference between strong and weak, between noble and vile ! But, to 
“ return to things external and sensible from things internal and intellectual, we 
A‘ shall say that we iiavc an example in the blessed Prophet, by whom were 
pronounced |hese words : a ]\(.ver was a prophet afflicted as I have been ; ’ 
and you well know' what hefel his race, iiis family, and follmvers, Cireiim- 
‘‘‘ stances have not chang(;d ; things are not altered; and praise be unto God in 
a A (he hegimiiiig and the end! inasmuch as we are (he oppressed, not the op- 
aa pressors; the offended, not the offenders; hut, W'heii the truth cometh, false- 
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“ hood disappears, for falsehood flcetclli awayl You well know our ijMcrual 
“ slate, the eharacter of our men, the sort of food for which lliey louf];, 

“ and for which ihey oiler themselves to tlie a])YSs of death. Say : a ish then 
“ for death if you speak true. But they will nenr wish for it on account of what 
“ their hands have already wrourjhtj and God well knoweth the perverse (ii). In a 
“ cornmou and current ])roverl> it is said : h a yoose to be threatened with Ix iof; 

“ cast into the river? Prepare therefore a tunic aj^ainst misfortune and a cloak 
“ against affliction; for evils of thy own doing shall prevail against thee; thou 
“ shall feel convinc(‘d that ihcy [)rocceded from ihvself, and that thou wen like 
“ the animal which scraped with its hoof till il IVmnd its d(‘alh . 'i , and like 
“ him who cut ofl' his uose with his own hand. To e{]e(‘l this will not he dilli- 
cult for God.’' I traitscrilicd this epistle fnnn a i‘Oj>y in the handwriting of 
al-Kadi 'l-Kadil voL II. p. Il l , hnl, in ajiother eo|)y of the same document, I 
found the following additional passage: “When thou hast read this our letl(*r, 
“ expect to see us and he prepared ; road also the commencement of the Bee and 
“ the end of Sdd (5),” [Note.'j Hie truth is that this h'tter was addri'ssed {o 
the sultan Salah ad-din Ihu Yusuf Ihn Aiyuh. — In other copies, I fotiml the 
following verse joined to those given above : 

Let moil beware of an event (Ircadfnl by its terrors, an event which I never hi'ani 
that any dare await. 

* Another time, wlu;n a coldness arose hetween them, Sinan wrote hiin the fol- 
lowing lines : 

By our means yon obtained this empire, so that your Innisc was rooted in il, and its 
columns were <*xjilted; yet you shoot at ns an ariw fashioned by ourselves; it (pew in 
our own plantations, aiu^ with us it received its point. 

Of Nur ad-din’s cohduc. we shall only say, that il was adorned hy many mm i- 
torious deeds, liis birth took plaee on Sunday, the 17th ol Shawwal, A.ll. ,>1 1 
(February, A. I). 11 18), at the Jiour of sunrise, and he died of a rpiiusy, on 
Wednesday, the lUh of ShawwM, A.II. oOl) ^May, A.l). 1 1T'i , in the eiladel of 
Damascus. Ilis physicians advised blood-letting, hut he refused, and such was 
the awe which he ^Lp*red, that none dared to expostulate with him. He was 

buried in the apartment of the citadel wliich sei sed him as a sitting-room and 

■0 _ . 



ii l>c(l-chaml)cr. llis corpse was subsequently removed to the maiisoleiini 
ected ill the college whieh he had Founded near the entrance of the Suk al- 
KhaSvwasin {ihe bazar of the workers in pnlm-leavcs). I heard a niimher of the 
Daiiiascus people say tliat prayers oflTered up at his tomb received their fiil- 
lilmenf, and having wished to prove the fact, 1 found it to he true. Our shaikh 
Izz ad-din Ahu 'Mlasau Ali Ihn al-Athir (voL //. p. 288) says, in his great his- 
torical work, the AV/mi/, under the year 558, that Nur ad-din having encamped, 
that year, in al-Thikaiya {the little plain) at the foot of ITisn al-Akrad (0), with 
ihe intention of hc'sieging tliat fortress and then inarching against Trijicdi, a 
(>ieat nninher of Fianks asseinhlc'd and attacked him one day, iinexpectedlv, 
without giving the IMosliins sullicient time to prepare for the ciieounler. Ills 
troops were put to (light, hut lie suecocxied in making his escape. This combat 
is gcmcM'ally designated as the Combat of al-Ihikaiya, Having halted at the lake 
of Kadas, near Tmessa, at the distances of about four parasangs from the Franks, 
he scut to Aleppo and othei* citic's for large sums ol money, which enahlc‘d him 
to recruit his army. He tlien returned against the enemy and fully avenged his 
defeat. One of his companions having, at that tinicg observed to him that he 
might advantagepusly apply to his own use, under the present eircuinstances, 
the numerous pensions, alms, and gifts, allowed to thc^ jurisconsults, the siifiSy 
and the koraiH’mcte, he flew into a violent passion, and said: “By. Allah! I 
“ expc'ct assistance from them and no others ! It is through the feeble among you 
“ that you receive sustenance and aid (7;. How could I possibly suspend the 
“ donations given to jic'ople who combat for me with arrows ^^hlch miss not 
“ the mark, even when I am sleeping in my bed? and that for the purpose of 
“ bestowing them on pen sons who combat for me with arrows wliich sometimes 
“ strike and sometimes miss! Tliose pcxiple have a right to a share out of the 
“public treasury; liow then could I legally traMsfer that share to others?” ^ 
Nur ad-din was of a tawny complexion, a lofty stature, and a handsome eoun- 
lenancc; he liad no hair on any part of his face except the chin. He iiad desig- 
nated as successor his son al-Malik as-Salili Imad ad-din Ismail, ' a hoy eleven 
years old, who in conse([ucnee succeeded (o t!ic supreme authority on Ids death, 
and removed from Damascus to Alej)[)o. He entered the citadel of that place on 
Friday, the first of Muhairarn, A H. 570 (Aug. A.D. 1 174), and the sultan Salah 
ad-din then left Egypt and occupied Damtiscus and the other cities o|! Syria. 
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A1 • Malik as-Salih retained Aleppo only, and he continued to reside theie till 
his death. This event took place on Friday, the ‘25th of the lirst Juinada, A. 11. 
577 (October, A. D. 1181), It is said that he had not yet attained his twentieth 
year. Ills illness commenced on the 0th of Rajah, and, on the first day of the 
first Jumada, lie was attacked by a pain in the howels. 11 is death created a 
profound sensation and (general regret, on account of his heneficence and his 
virtues, lie was interred in the Station (al-Mak(hui^ within the citadel, but his 
body was afterwards removed to the rihdt (monmtery) bearing his name and situ- 
ated at the foot of the citadel. This ribdt bears a high reputation in Aleppo. — 
Mujir ad“din Abek died, A. 11. 564 (A. D. T1G8-0 ), in Raghdad, and was int(‘i- 
red in his ownliouse; so I found it written among some rough notes in mv own 
handwriting; Init (lOd knows if the indication he correct. He was liorn at 
Raalhek on Friday, the 8th of Shaaban, A. II. 55 (March, A.T), 1140 . 


(Ij Sucli is the coirect prunuiielatioii of this name, which has been inconeciK iransnibed DtikAk io iln> 
life of Tutush. See vol. 1. and 27i. 

(2i Koran, sdrat 2, verse 2i. 

(,.!» Kornii, sAnit 2, verses 87, 88. The words, Uve lines higher up, hut te/ico truth rometh, etr., are taken 
fioni the, same hook, sdral 17, verse 83. 

vf) All Arab caught a gazelle and sought an instriiinciit to kill it. Ihe. animal, in struggling, scraped up 
the sand v^ith its loot and laid bare a knife; with this the Arab put it to death. Sec Freytag’s Maiihmi, 
tom. II. p. 359. 

(8) The Ike, the ttUh sdrat of the Koran, begins thus: “ The sentence of (Jod w ill surely come tn bo eve- 
“ culed! ” and Sdd, the 38lh sitrat, concludes wiMi these words: “And ye., shall surely know what isdeliNered 

llierclii to be true, after a season.” 

(tt) llisn al-Akrad {the ('nsth of the Kurds) was situated on a peak of Mount kebanon, half way between 
Tripoli and Kiiicssa. 

(7) This is one of Muhammad’s sayings. D’tlhsson has quoled it in his Tuh. gen. de I'Emp. (kh., i. II . 
page ^2. 


MARWAN IBN ABl IIAFSA. 

Abu ’s-Simt, or Ab-' 'i-Hindiim, Marwi’m Ibn Abi llalsa Stilaiman lljn Yaliya 
Ibri Al)i Hafsa Yazid, a wlebrated poet, w.a8 the giandsou of Abu Hafsa, a 
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moioJa of MarvYnii Ihu al-IIakain Ihii AI»J ’l-Ansi ihr Oinaiyido. Alni Hafsa’s 
iiiasliM* gi niitcd him Ids fiTedoin on (ho Day of the Home 1, to rtToniponse Idm 
foi' (Im' ('Onrafj<‘ whirh ho displayod on llial oooasion- U is said (hat Abu llafsa 
was a .fowish [diysioian, and llial lie made his profession ofTslainisin to Othnian 
Ihn AHan, or, hy another aooount, to Marwan Jhn al-Hakani. The people of 
iMedina say, however, that ho was a manda to as-Sanmel Ihn Aadiya, the Jew 
so rainons for his good faith, and whose oondiiot Witli rospoot to Amro M-Kais 
Ihn nnjr, (he widl-known [loet, acquired him snoli o<‘lehrity (2). They stale 
also that Ahii Hafsa was made prisoiu'r, wh(‘ii a hoy, at the capture of Istakhar, 
and that Othnian Ihn A (fan, who purchased him, gave him as a present to Mar- 
wan Ihn al-llakani. Marwan Ihn Ahi llafsa, the poet of whom wc are about to 
s|X‘ak, was a native ol‘ al^Yamama (in Arabia^ . Having proceeded to Baghdad, 
lie eelehrated the jnaises of (the hhalifs) al-Mahdi and llarijn ar-Uasldd, and li(‘ 
com iliated (lie favour of the latter hy satiri/ing (he descendants of Ali. He was 
a good poet, and ranked witli the. first and the* ablest masters in that art. Ahu 
l-Ahhas Ahd Allah Ihn al-Motazz iVoL 11. p. VI mentions him in the TahnMi 
ns-Shuu:ard and says: ‘‘ The h(‘st piece uttercfl liy Marwjui is his brilliant ka- 
“ stda rhyming in I ■ al’-Ldniiya\f composed hy him in honour of Maan Zaida as- 
Shailmni (.-1) ; by this production he surpassed all the poets of his time. It 
is said that h(^ i*ec(‘ived from Alaan, in rciompense, a very large sum, of 
“ which the amount is not speeilied, and that none of (he former poets ever. 

gained so much bv their art as he. On one occasion, he was presented, by 
‘‘ a certain khalif, with three hundred thousand pieces of silver for a single 
‘‘ verse.” Uis kastda, l\w IJmiyaj contains upwards of sixty verses, and, w^ere 
it not so long, I should insert it here. I cannot, hoAvever, omit the following 
extract from the eulogistic jiortion of the poem : 

In (he day ot battle, llic sons of Mafai (Vj are like lions [protecting) their whelps in 
the valley of KliatTAp {Jil. "fis they wlio defend their clients, and their clients [iim as 
secure from danger) as if they were lodged among llie stars. [Maan] avoids pronouncing 
the word ‘no;’ when he is asked a favour, ‘no’ seems to he for him a word forbidden. 
We contbund his conduct \o the day of battle with liis conduct in the day of benefi- 
cence (6j, so that we know not which is the faner: is it the day of his overflowing be- 
neficence? is it the day of his prowess? Nay, each of them is brilliant and glorious I 
Noble princes they are in islamic limes; and their oldest progenitors had no rivals in 
the ancient days of paganism. They are the people who execute when they promise, 
who answer when called pn, and who give in abundance when they bestow. The 
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bravest warriors cannot acliicve such deeds as theirs <7), even thouf'h they displayed 
ti\e jjreatost firmness under the vicissitudes of fnrtnne. Tlirec [chtfifs ihnj nro) whose 
fon'lieads are equal to the mountains {in and whose prudence would outwci({h 

them. 

This is CQvUiiuly Imoful exquisite both in style a^id ! ho 

l eally deserves to he ranked i)Ot only above, the poets his ( on temporaries, but 
above many others besides.':- His culogiums on i\laan, and the (defies wlueh he 
composed on Ids death, abound vvilh strikinfj ideas. OF these pieces we sliali 
.qive speeimens in tlie life oFMaaii. ll)n al-Motazz Mates also that tlie Following 
anecdote was related by Shiirahil, the son oF Maan: “I met Yahya Ihn Khalid 
the barmckide, on the road to Mekka, whither he was going to perForm the 
pilgrimage with the Addi Ahu Yusuf al-llaiiari(9j. Ik* was borne in a JiuhbaiiO)^ 
being seated in one side oF it, and Ahu YYisuf in the other. I was riding by 
“ the side of the knhha when a well-dressed Aral) of tlie trilie ol“ Asad came For- 
“ ward and rei'itcd to Yahya a piece of verse. One line of the poem excited 
“ Yahya’s animadvetsion, and he exclaimed : ‘Did I not Forbid thee, man! to 
“ ‘ employ a verse sueb as that ?’ He then added : ‘0 brother of the sons of 
“ ‘ Asad ! when llion utteresl verses, let them bo like the verses of him who 
“ ‘ said : In the day of hattlcj the aomof Malar , etc., repealing the lAnmja just 
“ ‘ nieritioned. The kddi Ahu Yusul' exjiressed great adniiration on hearing 
“ ‘Urn verses, and said to Y^ahya ; ‘ Tell me, Ahu 9-Fad I, who was the antlior of 
“ ‘ that piece.’ Yahya replied: tit was eomjiosed liy Marwan Ibn Abi llafsa 
‘ in praise of tlie father of the youth now riding by the side of our A» A Art.’ 1 
“ was tl>«n mounted on a spirited horse which helongeil to me, and Ahu Yusul' 
“ ga/ed at me and said : ‘Who art ihoii, young man? IMay God Favour thee and 
“ ‘ prolong thy life ! ’ I replied; ‘I 3m SJiuiahil, the son of Maan Ihn Zaida 
“ ‘ as-Shaihani.’ And I declare, by Allali ! that I never Fell sneii pleasure 
“ and satisfaeiion as at that moment.” — It is related that a son of Marwan Ihn 
Hafsa 'went to visit Shiuahil, the son of Maan, and recited fo him these lines; 

ShurAhilj son of Maan (11), son of ZAidal most genorims of men, Arabs or foreigners ! 
Thy father gave rnino wealth enough for his Subsistence; give me as much as thy father 
gave to mine. My fuiher never slopped in a country where thy father was, but he 
ceived from him. talent of gold. . ' . 

ShuFtihil immediately be.stowed on him a talent of gold .—An anecdote siniilai 

i^VOL. III. . . ' 
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lo the Foregoing is rehaled of Abu Mulaika Jarwal Ibn Aus, generally known by 
the ajjpellation of al-IIulaiya (voL 1. p. 209): this celebrated poet having been 
imprisoned by (the khalif) Omar Ibn al-Khattab for the virulence of his tongue 
and Ins pj’opcnsity to satire, he addressed the following lines to Omar from the 
place of his confinement: 

What will thou say to the famished nestiinj^s in the parched and barren Zu Marakh(12). 
Thou bast cast their purveyor into a dungeon; have pilyl and the blessing of God be 
upon thee, () Omar! Thou art the imdm to whom the people, On the death of its mas- 
ter, confided the keys of authority (13). When they rajsed thee to that post, it was not lor 
Ihy own advantage, but tor theirs. 

Omar tlnm set him free, on condition that he would abstain from satire, and 
al-llutaiya said lo him : Commander of the faithful 1 give me a letter for Al- 
kama Ihn Olalha, since thou luist liindered me from gaining a livelihood by 
“ my verses,"- A Ikama, a man celebrated for his beneficence, Was (lien residing 
in the provinet* of llauran ; Ibn al-Kaflii (I V: says, in his Jamhar a tiin-Nimh : 
“ Alkama was the son of Olatha Ihii Aiif llm Uabia Ilm Jaafar Ihn Kilah Ibn 
“ llahia Ihn Aainir Ihn Sasaa llm Moawia Ihn llakr llm Hawazin. llis ancestor 
hahia llm Jaafar was siiriiamed al-AInrafi (narrow eye) on ai'count of the 
** smallness of his eyc^. Alkama Jiad been appointed governor of llauran by 
‘‘ Omar ; lo), and he died ihiui*." — Omar lefnsed lo grant aUIiUaiya’s request, 
Imta person having said to him: “Commander of the faithful! it can do you 
“ no harm to give him a letter; Alkama is not one Of your provincial govern- 
“ or.s, that yon should fear lo incur ccu.sure (16 . Consider that this is a 
“ Alosliin who i;^*quesls a reooimucndation from you to AlkaXna/^ Omar hav- 
ing then written a letter con formahlc to al-lliitaiya’s wishes,, the poel set olV 
with It, hut found, on his arrival, that Alkama was dead, and irtcl the people 
I’etnrning from tlie funeral. vSeeing Aikama^s son among them, he went up to 
111 in and recited those liiM's : 

Ohow excellent tbal iiian of the faiiiily of Jaafar iu Hatiriin whom yesleroveo dealli 
entangled in its loiks! Whilst thou livest, 1 shall not be weary of iny life; werl thou to 
die, life were joyle.ss for me; and, if I meet thee in good health, a f^w days only sepa- 
rate me from riches. . • 

Alkama’s son h(ac said lo him ; “How much dost thou think i^t my faUiciv 
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“ would Ijuvc given thee,l)adst ihou found liiin alive?”— ‘‘One hundred reinale 
‘‘ (‘ainels,’’ p^^plied the poet, ‘‘each of them followed hy a youtifj one.” Thv 
other bestowed on him the expected present. I found the two last verses in tlu' 
diivdnof Ziad Ihn Moawia Ihn Jjddr, surnamed ari-]Nahigha ad-Duhyaiii (IT); 
they occur in an elegy composed by him on (he death of an-Noman Ibii Ahi Sha- 
mir al-GhassSini (18). — Tlte adventures of Ibu A])i llafsa and the anecdotes told 
of him are very nuriierous, but it is needless to dihue on the subject. Ilis birth 
took place in the year 1 05 (A. I). 723-4), and his death in A. 11. 1 81 (A. I). 797) 
-some say, IS‘2— at Baghdad. He was interred in llie cemetery of Aasr Ihn 
Alalik al-Khu/ii. — Ilis grandson, Marwan al-Asghar (the younger) Ahii 's-Simt 
the son of Abu ’1-Junub, the son of Marwan al-Akbar (//te rWer), him of whom we 
have just spoken, was one of tlie most celel)rated and emincul poets of his time. 
Al-Mubarrad '<;.///. p.31 ), in his A7h/u7, gives a short notice on Abd ar-KaluiKiu, 
the son of IlassAu Ihii Thabit 19), in which he says: “It is related that Abd 
“ ar-Hahntan, having been stung by a wasp, went crying to his father, wlm 
“ asked what was the matter. He replied: ‘I have been stung l»v a Hying 
“ ‘ thing, dressed, as it w'ore, in a double cloak of striped cloth.' — ‘By Allahl' 
“exclaimed the father, ‘thou hast there pronounced a verse (!20).’ ” — He 
tlicii adds: “The family whicli had the greatest skill in poetry was that of 
“ Hassan, for it produced six persons, in succcssioji, all of them poets; these 
“ were: Said, his father Abd ar-Rahman, liis father Hassan, his father Thihit, 
“ his father al-Mundir, and his father Hizam. After them came tlie family 
“ of Abu Hafsa, the mend)ers of which inherited a talent for poetry, from huhei* 
“ to son. Yahya, the son of Abu Hafsa (the elder), was surnemed Abii Jamil ; 
“ his im)ther, Tahya, was the daughter of Mainun, or, according to an- 
“ other statement, of au-Nabigha al-Jaadi (vol, 1. p. 'loG); and to this circum- 
“ stance is attributed the transmission of a faculty for poetry into the family of 
“ Abu Hafsa. All these persons could touch the point of- their nose with their 
“ tongue, and this denotes a talent for speaking with elegance and precision.” 
God knows how far that may be true ! 


(t) By ihe Day of the Hohse ( Vo«m ad-Ddr) is meant the day in which the khalif Olhnikn was murdered. 
He had shut himself up in his house and sustained a siege of fifty or sixty days, but the insurgents finally 
broke in and put him to death. MarwAii Ibii al-Hakam, with al-Hasaii and aIrHusaiii, the sons of Ali, assisted 
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by a boily of slaves, fought in Othmairs dufeiice, but thoir efforts werc unavailing. Tbo injudicious counsels 
of Marwan, who had great infliuMicc over Olhman, wen* the cause of this. revolt,' 

(2) See Ha.srnussen’s Additamenta ad Hist. Ar. p.J4; Abii 'l-Fedjl, Hist. .4n^&7S/anu'c<i, p. 1311, and Frci- 

tag’s Maidani, t. 11. p 828. ^ 

(3) His life will be found in this volume. 

(•f) Malar was one of Maan’s ancestors. 

^,5) KlmfTAn, a place near Kftfa, was noted for being infested by lion?. 

(0) T.iterally: his two days are so like each other that we eonfouud 

(7) literally: the doers cannot do their deeds. 

i8) Poetry is called by the Arabs lawful magic. 

v9) His life is given in this work. 

(10) The vehicle here called a Kuhba {dome, cupola, alcove) consisted apparently of two seal'<, one on each 
side of a camel, and both seals under the same canopy. 

11) In this verse we must read to obtain the measure. 

(12) Literally: to the nestlings wifli red crops in the waterless and ireeles.s ZU Marakli. 

(13) Literally: of prohibilinns. 

(H) The life of this celebrated genealogist i.s given by onr author. 

\la) This is in direct conlrudiclion witli what follows, uiilcss we suppose his nomination to have taken place 
subsequently to the anecdote here related. 

(16) Rigid .Muslims might have blamed him for causing Alkama to spend the public money on ablliilaiya. 

17) l'’or a notice on this ancient poet, see M. de, Sai y’s Chresioviathie, t.ll. p. 412. 

vl8l This is the Iwenty-lifth person in Pococke’s list of the (lhassaiiile kings. The poem of an-X{U)igha to 
which these tcrscs b(dong is to be fotind in the Diwdn of the Six Poets. It is there given as an elegy on the 
death of nn-NoruAii Ihn nl-IIArilh Ibn Abi Shamir ai-Ohas.sani. 

(19) Hasstin Ibn ThAbit was one of the jjocts who espoused the cause of !duhammad. Ills son .\bd ar-Rahuidn 
lived under Moawla, and used to address coiiiplimentary poems to Ramla, the daughter of that khaliT. Ahd 
ar-Rahmiln was inferior in talent to bis father. 

(20) The Arabic words uttered by the child do not appear to form a verse, as they cannot he scanned by any 
metrical scale. 


MUSLIIVI l«iN AUIAJJAJ. 

Abu ’I-Hijsain Muslim Ibn al-Ha]jaj Ibii Muslim Ibn Ward Ibn Kusad (1) 
al-Kiishairi, a native of iVaisapur and I lie ?ufbor of the SflW/i (2), Avas almost 
eminent Mfiz and a highly distirifjuishcd tradilionist. He travelled (in pursuit 
of Icarnintj) to llijaz, Irak, Syria, and Egypt, and heard Traditions deliveied by 
Yahya Ibn \ahya an-Naisapiiri (d\ Ahmad Ibn Hanbal (voL L p, t4), Ishak Ibn 
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Rahwaih (t*o/. /. p. 180), Abd ^Uah Ibu Maslania al'Kaanabi II . p 11) , 

and other great masters. ITe visited Ikghdatl more than onre, and the j)eo|)le 
of that city delivered Tfaditioiis ojyi his authority. He went there for the last 
time ill the year 259 A. D. 872-3). At-Tirinidi (ooL IJ. p. 079) was one of 
those who taught Traditions on his authority; and, as a triistwortliy Tradition- 
ist, he bore tlie highest ebaraeter. Aliihaminad Ibri al-Masai khasi slaKis that 
he heard Muslini Ibri ahllajjfij say: “I drew ii[) this aulhrntif: mumid 
‘‘ Musnad as-Sahih) out of three hundred thousand Traditions 'which /) heard 
(with my ())rn ears).” ‘‘There is not under tln^ expanst: of heaven, ' said 
the hdfiz Abu Ali an-Naisapnri (5), “ a more antheniie work on tlie seitMjee 
of Traditions tlian that of Muslim.” Al-Khatih al-llaghdadi < ad. 1. pwjc '»7 
mentions that Muslim defended al-lhikliari [rol. 11. p. 59'i ■ so strennonslv 
tliat the intiinaey between himself and Mrdiammad Ibn Yahya ad-l)uldi 6' 
was liroken oil’. Tlie hdfiz Abu Abd Allah Muhammad Ibn Yakub 7 ■ relates 
(tim evant) thus: “ When al-Bukhari was residing at Naisapiir, Muslim went 
“ frequently to see him : a misinteUigenoe then arose between Muhammad Ibn 
“ Yahya and al-lhikhari on the snbieet of tin* pronnneiation (of the Korwo) 8\ 
“ and Muhammad l aused a proelaniation to be imnle against his adver sary, foj - 
“ bidding the people to fre<|ueut liis society. This perseeutioii forced al-lhi- 
“ khari to quit ]Saisa|)ur, and every persem avoided him, except ^luslim, who 
“ continued his visits as before. Muhammad Ibn Yahya being then Informed 
“ that Muslim Ibn al-IIajjaj had always adhered to the opinion of al-Hukhari 
“ and did so still, notwithstanding the censures wliieh he bad iin urred on that 
“ account in Ilijaz and Irak, he said, one day, at the close of h.s lesson : ^ he- 
“ ‘ ever holds the pronunciation of the Koran) to l)e created, I forbid that |)(‘r- 
“ ‘ son to attend my lessons.' Moslim immediately [jassed his cloak [vidd <)V(‘i 
“ his turbaii, ami standing up in the midst of the asseinhly, he left the room. 
“ Havinje^ then collected all the notes which he had taken at Muhammad llin 
“ Yahya's lessons, he loaded some camels with them and sent them to the lat- 
ter s door. This confirmed the misunderstanding which suhsisicd helween 
“ them, and Muslim ceased to visit him.” Muslim died at Naisapui*, on Sun- 
day evening, and was interred at Nasrahad, outside Naisapiir, on Monday, the 
25th — some say the ^ Vtli— of Rajah, A. II. 261 (May, A.l). 875}, aged fifty-five 
years^ So I found it written in some book, but I never met with his age or the 
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<lai(; of his hirtli specified hy any of the hdjizciij^ though they all agree that he 
was horn subsequently to the year 200. Our shaikh Taki ad-dqi Abu Amr 
Otbnian, generally known by (he appellation of Ibn nS-Salah (ro|. IL .p, 188), 
used to mention the date of hjs birth, which, to the best of iny recollection, 
was in the year 202. I have since examined Ibn as-Salah’s statement and find 
the date to be 200 (A. D. 821 -2;; he gives it after the KiW) Olaind iUAmsdr {hh- 
lory of the doctoH of the great cities; j a work composerl by xhirlidkim Ibn al-haii 
aii-Naisapuri (i?o/. II. p. 081 \ I met with the book from which he took this 
iiidieution, and obtained the very copy which be made use of; it had belonged 
to him, and was sold, with his other property, after his fleath. It then fell into my 
possession. Here is what the author says: ‘‘Muslim Ibn al-llajj:\j an-Naisapuri 
“ died on the 2r)th of Kajab, A.H. 261, a(;i;d fifty-live years." llis birth must 
have therefore taken plact; in 200 . — Wa have already ex|>laincd the word 
limhairi in bur article on Abd al-KarinV al-Kusbairi (rol. 11. pA5I))^ the author 
of the Epistle^ and need not, therefore, repeat our words. — As for tiu; Muham- 
mad Ibn Yahya, mentioned ab(3ve, his names were Abd Abd Allah Muhammad 
Ibn Yahya Ibn Abd Alkdi Il)n Khalid Ibn Faris Ibn Duwalb ad-I)uhli an-Naisa- 
puri (lieloiKjing to the tribe of Diild, natweof Naisdpir), He was highly distin- 
guished as a hdfiz, and Traditions were given on his authority by al-Rukhari, 
Muslim, Abu Dawud (vol, I . page 580), at-Tirmidi, and Ibn Alaja al-Ka/.wini 
ro/./f. p.08O). He was a sure and tiiistwoithy Traditionist. The coolness 
which subsisted between him and al-Bukhari originated from the following 
circumstance : when the latter arrived at Naisapur, Muhammad Ibn A'ahya 
quarrelled with him about the creation of the pronunciation. As al-Bu- 
khari had already learned Traditions from him, he could not avoid giving them 
on his authority; this he docs in about thirty plac'es of his book, in the chap- 
ters on fasting, medicine, burials, and enfranchisement, but without giving his 
name in full; he merely says: I was tohl by Mahamtnadj o\\h^ Muhammad the 
son of Abd Allahj thus naming Kim after his grandfather, or by Muhammad the 
son of Khdlidj after his grcat-gr^ulfathcr. Muhammad Urn Yahya died, A.H. 
252 (A. I). 880), some say, 257 or 258. • . , , . 
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i) One of tile MSS. reads KiUhdd and another Kdihydr. 

(2) The SaMh {true, authmtic)_{s a title by which Is' designated each of the ttix great colleclhnis of Tr.uli- 
lioiis. fo disiirigui.sh them, the uatne of the author Is added after the word SaMh. 

(3) Abd Zakaviya Yaliya Ihn Yahya Ibii Baki* aUHaiizali at~Tamlini, a Jiative of N'aisapdr, dislingui.shed lor 
liis plely and mollified life, was considered as' the first Traditioiii-st and hdfiz of that age in KhorasAn. Jle 
died A. |I, 22(J (A.T). 840-1).— (/Iw-iVMjdni ns^Xdhira: ^tivdt nz-Zamdn.'^ 

(4) riifi meaning of the word iTtusnadds explained in vol,.l. p, 182. 

(5) Tlie Tradilionist Abd All aUHusain Ibn All uh~Nai.sapdri Iiore a high lepulalion for learning and piety, 
lie inhabited Haghdad and died in the., month of the first JuinAda. A. II. 311 Orl. A.U.9.)2 , aged sixty-four 
years. 'TahniuU (il-lIuffAz.) 

(fi) A notice on this pers'in is given hy our author at tlie end of tlie present article. 

7) The hdfiz Ahd Alxl Allah Muhammad Ibn Yakdb as-Slinibani, a native of NaisApAr and an able liiuli- 
tjonist, dieil A. II. 344 (A.D. 933-0), aged ninety-four years. — [Ifuffdz.) 

^8] The orthodox Mnslim.s consider the Koran to be uncreated, and the eternal \\ord of find. This opiniioi 
has been expressed by .some of their doetors in the foHoxxing manner: ‘' The Koran is one of ih«* efernal allii 
'■ liutes of lli.s essenee; it is uncnuiled, and consists neither of letters nor of vocal sounds.’* These last 
words arc evidently directed against an (»pinion held by certain theologians, such as Muhammad Ibn Yahya, 
who declared that whoever pretends the Koran to be eghated is an infidel, and whoever prefemls that the net 
of pronontwing the Karan is a vrmled art, is also an infidel. Al-Bukliari taught that the protiiiHeindon 
<d'the Koran (meaning its utterance by the orgau-s of speech) is created, because, .said he, it is an act of (iod’s 
iiealure, and .such acts are criMled (not eternal). In a work advocating the Asliaritc principle of giving a 
ligiiralive inlerpretniion to such passages of the Koran ns would lead to anthropomorphism if laken lilerally. 
the aiitlior, Muhammad Ihn Muhammad Iliri al-Mnallim, lia.sa lung discussion on tbc foregoing (piesiion. Ili> 
work is entitled Najm al Mublodi ica Hnjm al^Motadi. See MS, of the Bih. <lu ttoi. fonds St. (iermaiii. 
> 0 , 83. It may be lierc oh.served tbat this MS- has been corrected by the author. The question of the pro- 
iiiinei/ilion of the Koran is technically called mnsUa tadlafz. 


KliTB MUm AN-NA1SAPI:M. 

Abu M-iVlaali Masud li/U Muhammad Ibn Masud Ibii Tahir an-Naisapuri a(- 
'ruraiihi(hi> a doctor of ihc ShfiliP sort and surnamed Kiitb ad-din of reli- 
7 /on y. studied jiirisprutl'iicc at Naisapur and at Alai’Av, under the first ma.stci's 
in thesc^cities. Ilg learned Traditions from a nmnlier of teachers and Iiad the 
advantage of . s< 3 eing ihc . uslM (master) Ahii Nasr al-Kushairi (vol IL p. )r>V, 
He fpivc lessons in tlie Nizdmiya eollv^tje of INaisapur as substitute of Abii I- 
Maali MrJuwainii (voL II • p* under whose fathei* (twL II. p. 21) he. had 

studied the Koran tr*d polite literature. Havin/j visited Baghdad, he delivered 
pious exhortations there, and discussed, with great ability, various (picstioii.s 
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<»r jurisprudence^ jhi I). Ik^ weilt Iq D^nascus and 

|)rcael»ed theic %jili grek^efl^^^ Wglit and 

aftci^waixjs', in tlic^csierpr^.^^^ theyeadi of the 

doctor AiVijJ) -Fatli ISasr Ailfidj^al-Kfissis Ibu Asakir 

252) mentions bim iif l)amaseu^. . Having llien proceeded to 

\llp[>6, Knft) ad-din professdd for Some lime in tli^lwo eplleges fouflliW ibtnxi 
by i^ur^ad-din Malimiid [volPll^ page dHi) and Asad ad-din Shirk uh ^ 
/). 62G)f Jie subsequently went to profess at Ilafuadan, wlienqe be returne(|^> 
()aniascus mid resumed bis lessons in the Western Corner. He delivered .Tra- 
ditions also and lK*eaine president of (lie Sliafile eounmirnty.. Ife Ava^ cpnspj^;' 
CHOUS for learning, virtue, and piety. His sninmai y of jurisprndehee, ibe 
Hodi [ilirecior) is a useful treatise, and every maxim wbicb it conlaiiivS has served 
”as'tb(‘ l>at$is of a l(‘gal dei'isiijn. He deg^up for the su I Urn Salab 'ad-din an akidn 
{creed} containing every necessary iriC^ation on relnjlous malters, and this 
Mork llw sullan) taught his ehildreii, so that it was imjirei^ed on. their ydiithfiil 
minds. Balia ad-din Ilm Sbaddad (3) vsays in his life of that prince (4) ; saw 
bim”--ineaning the sultan “ bolding* the book whilst^bis ebildren repeated 
to him the eXmtenis from ineinory.” Kutb ad-din was a man of great bgnuV 
JitY, careless in his dress, and a despiser of ceremony. His birtli took place"* cm 
Ihe 13th of Rajal), A. IJ. 505 (January, A.D. 1112), and lie died at D^niasc^s 
on the 30tb pf Ramadan, A. 11. 578 i January, A. I). 1183). The funeral prayer 
■ was said over him on the Day ol' the Festival (the \st of the following month), 
which fell on a Friday. He was interred in the eemelei y estubli^bed by himself 
at the west, end of 'Damascus, near tin; Suli Cemetery. 1 visit(?d bis tomb^mOire 
1 ban once, llis father belonged to Turaiihitli. Of this place we have already 
spoken in the life of Amid al-AIuIk al-Kimduri (roL llJ» p* 207 ; it is situated 
in (he district of Naisapur. One of liis disciples mentioned that he lieard 
the shaikh KutlP* ad-din recite these verses as llie cqniposition of Some (>t her 
yiyrsou:. 

They say that love is a fire In the bosom; they lie! fire'-rtazesand is,e 3 ^linguished. 

Love is a firebrand touched by moisture; it itieth not, neither doth it bla74e up. > 

(L 1« Arabic, az'Zdm'ya al^Gharl/iya. These words should perhaps be wettern cloUier, 

, (2) ^baM-Path Nast Allah JJia.Mulrtiaijaad Ibii Abd al-Kawi al-Wissl.si (na<jfp|^ iv^escenfant of 












